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Moffett photo 


PES Eo iates 


Newest Prima Donna of the Chicago Civic Opera Company 


who made her debut as Mimi in La Boheme on November 1, and was heard again, as Elsa in Lohengrin, 
on November 4. 
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SUE HARVARD, 
soprano, and her niece, Suzanne Kay, snapped at Miss 
Harvard’s former home at Newcastle, Pa. Miss Har- 
vard spent most of the past summer at Watkins Glen, 
". One of her first appearances after returning to 
York was at the Hotel Astor, where she sang be- 
fore an-audience of five thousand at reception of the 
Loyal Order of Moose. She was in such fine voice and 
sang so effectively that she was greeted by round after 
round of enthusiastic applause. Another recent appear 
ance for the soprano was at a special concert alt 
the Welsh Congregational Church in New York on 
October 14 
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Left to right: (1) Two 
» smging abroad, and Paul Althouse, 
which will keep 


tour 


(2) Siegfried Wagner, 
Bayreuth, (3) 
at the lower le 
in Munich, where they 


ALTHOUSE 


isiting Baklanoff’s farm just outside of Berlin. 
shows Leopold Stokowski, Paul Althouse and Pierre Key 


EUGENE CARR, 
baritone, who for the past three years has been a mem- 
ber of the voice faculty of the University of Oregon 
School of Music, Eugene, Ore., but who is now on leave 
of absence from that institution for further study with 
Arthur Kraft. During the past three years Mr. Carr 
has spent all of his available time for study with Mr. 
Kraft and has now come to New York for a full winter 
of uninterrupted work with him. While at Eugene, Mr. 
Carr, in addition to his voice teaching duties, was di- 
rector of music in the First Methodist Church and 
director of the Eugene Gleemen and University Girls’ 
Glee Club. He has appeared in concert and oratorio 
throughout the West and Middle West and before com- 
ing East gave recitals in Illinois and Michigan. 


DURING HIS MOTOR 
GERMANY 
American tenors meet in Germany—Richard Crooks. 
who has already started on a con- 

him away from New York until Thanksgiving. 
son of the famous composer, and Mr. Althouse at 


The group 


TRIP THROUGH 


happened to meet, and the larger group picture, 


Mr. Althouse making friends with some gypsies. (See story on another page) 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 





DUVAL STUDIOS, INC. 
OPERA—CONCERT 
New York Paris Milan 
New York Studio: 707 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone Circle 1350 





ESTHER TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 509 Steinway Bldg. (Thursdays) 
Home: 612 West 184th St., New York 
Telep : W Heights 2627 


bh 2 nat 








ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
by teleph 


All 1472 Circle 








WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 


Votce TEACHER anpD Opera Coacu 
(Twenty ee of successful teageine in New York) 
908 Beaux-Arts 
Beacon and Eighth Streets, Los yo California 





CHARLES A. BAKER 
VOCAL COACH 
Residence-Studio: Euclid Hall, 2345 
Corner 86th St., New York 
Susquehanna 2860 


Broadway, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE AND 
JF SINGING 


144 East oar Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


TEACHER 





FRANKLIN CANNON 

PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 

205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 5420 


Stupio: 





HENRIETTE | MICHELSON 


Member of Facult - = ead of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
maseuamp. ifen Dgrase CLASSES 

n New Yor 
San Senn. Central Pk. W. & 74th St. 


Address: 
Endicott 6700 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Vi0L1n1st—ConpucTtor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Foundation 
Symphony Orchestra. 

1769 Eastburn ys Tel. Foundation 7068, N. Y. C. 








MICHEL SCIAPIRO 
InstRUCcTION Soto VIOLINIST 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 
Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 





ADOLPH WEISS 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 


Pupil of 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


t the Bate Aanteny 1925-27 
11 West eth 8t., N. Susquehanna 5956 


MARY SEILER 


HARPIST 
Personal Address: 210 East 77th Street, N. Y. 
T 1 h . Rhi 1 A 2 4 
New York 





Mgt. Emilie Sarter, Steinway Hall, 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacine 

GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 

311 West 85th St. New York 
Endicctt 02 


Studios: 
Tel.: 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


25 Broadway 
270 Ft. Washington Ave. 
New York 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


STUDIOS Fs 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marronniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Residence: 425 West 160th St., New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 


1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn. 2634 





PURDON ROBINSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND SINGING 

Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis 
many years. 

Author of “Song § Secrets,” 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: “Mr. 

golden.’ 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of ity _Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., N i Trafalgar 3651 


for 
“The Importance of 


Robinson’s words are 





LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, 
Pennsylvania 2634 and 


ALICE 
N. Y¥ 


N. J. 
Telephones : Humboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 





Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 


Mozart FestivaL 
of Harrisburg, Pa. 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - - - New York City 
Teleph : Rhinelander 8623 








GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
New York. N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone: Columbus 1370 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, Tenor 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. 

College of St. Rose, Albany, z.- 
Trinity Church, ete = ¥. 

476 West 144th Street ew York, N. Y. 


¥. 
Y. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
Chickering Hall, also 10 East 34th St. 

Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directers: 

Jessiz B. Gispes and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“TReing in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti. 
Hall Studios, New York City 


Carnegie 





JANET SPENCER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
Mrs. William Neidlinger, pan 
William Neidlinger, F. A. G. O., Organ 
RECITA LS “MUSICALES CONCERTS 
Instruction: Voice, Piano, Organ, Theory 
225 West 99th Street New York City 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Has Resumep Lessons 1n Sincinc at Her 
RESIDENCE 
172 Brewster Road, Scarsdale, New York 
(Use Hartsdale Station) 
Telephone Scarsdale 1178 





MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 


105 West vane St., New York. City 
Teleph 3307 


Studio: 


he 








WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal. 
Address: 620 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeies 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 


PER, a pa Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





F. W. Rressperc, A.A.G.O. 


Organist & Choirmaster Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York (Dr. Straton’s) 

PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka and Liszt; 
organ with Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of 
Music & Arts, 26 West 86th St. Tel. Circle 4500. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 

Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 


Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 


PIANO 


KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Endorsed 


world famous singers and 


educators 


by 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
poutes Opera House Bldg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





ETHEL WATSON 


VocaL 


USHER 

Coacu—AccoMPAN IST—ORGANIST 

Piano Students Accepted 

127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 





LEON CARSON, 
TEACHER OF 
New Jersey Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W 


Tenor 

SINGING 
New York Studio 
703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Circle 5161 





TEACHERS’ NORMAL 
CONFERENCE 
NOVEMBER 12th to 22nd, conducted by 
Addye Yeargain Hall, Director of 
THE "PIANO CLASS CENTER OF 
YORK 
65 W. 56th St., 


NE 
Studio 307 Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan ee House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. *hones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


VocaL AnD Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: 9204 


360 


Chelsea 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
471 West End Avenue 
Phone: Endicott 7449 


New York 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 


235 Bast 62nd Street, New York 
leph Rhinel 4 7900 








DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 


ALICE _—: SEN, GEORGES a ANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSK 


132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


~ si York City 


Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
61 re Park—North 3 New York 
elephone: Gramercy 1717 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine pease of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 0540 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


Address: 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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BYRNE ACADEMY OF SINGING 


OF PARIS 
FOR OPERA, ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Director JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE with a COMPLETE STAFF OF EMINENT INSTRUCTORS 


Pupil of and recommended 
by JEAN de RESZKE 


63—Rue Jouffroy 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


The Byrne Academy Has Formed An Opera Company—Assisted by Artists of The Opera and The Opera Comique Under The Direction of Celebrated Conductors—For The 
Purpose of Giving Americans Their Debuts Under The Best Possible Conditions. 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fiftieth Anniversary Season Incorporated 1 
caeer the Saleen of the "state I — York 
CARL HEIN UGUST FRAEMCKE 
All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Csidlonen, Diplomas and Degrees. 
Announcing the Engagement of 


KARL JORN, famous tenor 


Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Catalogue on Application. Address Dept. A 


Gte Cleheland Justitute of ()usir 


Courses lead to Teachers Certificates, Artist Diploma and Degrees 
OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
give students actual experience and train for professional careers 
Free competitive scholarships in every major subject 
Private lessons in all branches of music Faculty of nationally known artists 


Send for catalogue outlining courses, fees and dormitory rates 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 








2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 











INSTITUT MODERNE DE VIOLON 


Paris 


Presidents: 
FRITZ KREISLER 
Master Classes: 


EUGENE YSAYE PABLO CASALS 


Director: LUCIEN CAPET S. JOACHIM-CHAIGNEAU 
Classic French School, mother of all violin schools, renowned for its modern methods of instruction whieh 
elop the highest technique in the shortest possible period of time. 
Apply: SECRETARIAT, 16 AVENUE DE VILLARS, PARIS VII, 


dev 


FRANCE 














1892 


ITHACA 


Conservatory of Music 
Degrees 
Placement Sureau 


FALL TERM 
Now in Session 


ESTABLISHED 1857 





PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country Circulars Mailed 





ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Academy 
59 years of continued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President-Director 


Musical 








GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND ALLIED ARTS 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Pres. 
CHICAGO’S NEW SCHOOL 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Catalogues cheerfully mailed on request 


“The Quality of Its Faculty Reflects the Standard of the School” 


1430 Kimball Bldg. A. J. WESTRATE, Mer. Phone Wabash 2293 











a 


incinnati Conservatory « «Music 


INCORPORATED 
Founded 1867 
AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak St., 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager Cincinnati, Ohio 














1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 

















|| Binghamton Institute 
of Musical Art 


FRANCIS FRANK 
PAUL A. JACKSON 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Request 

Address Secretary, Binghamton Institute of Music. 
Sun Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 


OBERLIN 


Conservatory of Music 
All courses lead to degree 
Limited enroliment Dormitories 
Complete teaching ont peeaten equipment 


Directors 


Shaw, Dicoster, “ Oberlia, Ohio 











ree N s>. 


Director 


FACULTY OF FIFTY sania Pa. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Ear. V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Eminent Faculty of 120 Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


KimsBatt Hatz, Cuicaco, Ix. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, ’Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Music 
Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates 
For bulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
AUTUMN, WINTER AND SPRING SESSION 
JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC sate, “ate ease eae 
GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT Harmony I, according to the Ward 
CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING Method 
Address The Secretary, CATHEDRAL 1334 




















Lessons in Vocal Production, Organ, 
Violin, Piano, Privately or class 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 








BLANCHE MARCHES! 


120 Claremont Avenue % New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean—A_ school for serious 


students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT — All talented advanced 
violin students will come under the personal observation 
and instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER 


PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(Formerly Hans Schneider Piano School) 


WASSILI LEPS, Director 

Departments in PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN 

NORMAL COURSE 
Providence, R. I. 








ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Private and Class Lessons 
Personal Tuition 
"= Rue de Courcelles 


ween 
Ap Secretary Above Address 























INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 














509 Westminster St., Telephone: Gaspee 0997 





Mr. Leps teaches at Steinway Hall, New York, Mondays. 
Piano and Coaching of Singers 





MAIN LINE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Fifth Season 


Managing Director; 





Directors: Florence Leonard, 


Louisa Hopkins, Adolph Vogel 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Flute, Ensemble, Harp, Saxophone, Banjo 
SCHOOL WILL AWARD 
STEINWAY GRAND PIANO 


DorotHy Jones-Parry, Sec’y 107 Ardmore Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 
































COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


One of the Earliest Endowed and Incorporated Schools in America 





Faculty of Eminent Teachers Instruct in All Branches of 


MUSIC — OPERA — DRAMA 


Full Courses lead to Degree, Diploma, Certificate. 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College 


Children’s Department Dormitories Send for Catalog 
Address College of Music, ADOLF HAHN, - A CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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® TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
: corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 


106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 


Voice trials by 
appointment only 


i MARGOLIS «ute 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voc asic 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


45 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Plaza 6800 








851-52 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: Circle 1350 


f 2 KYZER 1.0% 


Instruction 
Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


¢ SHAFFNER 


H SOPRANO 


: LEONE 


BARITONE—Concert and Opera 
3572 De Kalb Ave., Bronx. Tel.: 2811 Estabrook 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Address until January 1, 1929: Ruedesheimer Plats 10, 
Berlin, Germany. (In America after January 1, 192 9.) 


ANTON BILOTTI 


CONCERT PIANIST 
AT PRESENT TOURING EUROPE 


BIRDICE BLYE fa: 





Concert, Oratorio, Opera 

Tel. Rhinelander 1750 

— goon Anderson, Ine. 
bus Circle 


“_ york 

















Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


{DILLING 





HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones 
Steinway Hall, New York . ¥. Tel. 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


Studio: 25 W. 51 &., 
NY Cirele 1617 














"ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Musical Director 

Judson Ba@e Program 
Corporation 

1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th &. New York City 


Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


sop) KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


Mme. Bell-Ranske 


Director of 
The National Voice 
Forum 
Professional Training, 
Singing and Drama 
106-08 West 59th Street 
New York ty 
Tel. Circle 7816 


Care 








8 RUE 
HERRAN 
PARIS 
FRANCE 
UNTIL 
OCTOBER 
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Former Leader 
London String Quartet 


VIOLIN AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC CLASSES 


203 W. 8lst St., New York 
Susquehanna 8800 ™ 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


Teacher of singing. Director Grand Opera Society N 
Van Dyck Studios” "939 Eighth Ave. Tel. Colussbus Mati 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Blidg., Orange, N. J. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 














Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Circle 0116 
Cath. 1560 


GRACE ELLIOTT 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Recommended by Coenraad V. Bos 
Studios: 205 W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 6420 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 


Telephone { 











“ Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” ‘‘Bubbles”’ 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
INCERT SONG 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cunk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 











New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


SOPRANO 
606 Steinway Hall, New York. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y.  Tel.: 2067 Riverside 
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_MUSICAL@URIER 


Egyptian Helen & Strauss Has 
Initial Hearing, in This Country 


Metropolitan Opera Presents New Opus—Brilliant Cast Scores Triumphs in Solo and Ensemble 


Richard Strauss’ Egyptian 
Helen (Die Aegyptische 
Helena) has been eagerly 
awaited at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for its Ameri- 
can premiere. The event oc- 
curred last Tuesday evening, 
in special, non-subscription 
performance, and before as 
representative an audience as 
New York is able to gather 
for a momentous artistic oc- 
casion. 

The world’s premiere of 
Egyptian Helen took place 
at Dresden on June 6 last, 
and was followed on June 11 
with the first production in 
Vienna. It will be remem- 
bered that the two hearings 
were the cause of consider- 
able controversy between 
Mmes. Rethberg and Jeritza 
each of whom _ vigorously 
asserted her claim to having 
been promised the initial ap- 
pearance as Helena. The matter finally was settled appar- 
ently to the satisfaction of all concerned, by giving Mme. 
Rethberg the Dresden performance, and Mme. Jeritza the 
one at Vienna. 

The Metropolitan Opera House presented Mme. Jeritza 
as the Helena of its premiere, for which the complete cast 
was as follows: 

Die 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
The Man of the Hour 


ArGYPTISCHE HELENA 
(in German) 

Maria Jeritza 
Menelas Rudolf Laubenthal 
Hermione Helen Eisler 
MOM duc ss vas am Sas ae Ke eae Editha Fleischer 
Altair Clarence Whitehill 
Da-Ud Jane Carroll (debut) 
Aithra’s First Maid Philine Falco 
Aithra’s Second Maid Ina Bourskaya 
First Elf Louise Lerch 
een ERROR Pe en ee ny Te Charlotte Ryan 
Third Elf Ina Bourskaya 
Fourth Elf Dorothea Flexer 
The Omniscient Sea Shell .......... Marion Telva 

Conductor, Artur Bodanzky 


Helena 





MARIA JERITZA, 


as The Egyptian Helen, in Richard Strauss’ latest 

opera, which was given its American premiére on 

Tuesday evening at the Metropolitan. Mme. 

Jeritza was selected by Strauss for its recent 
premiére in Vienna, 











The Strauss opera was prepared by Artur Bodanzky and 
stage directed by Wilhelm von Wymetal. Giulio Setti 
trained the chorus. Jeseph Urban did the scenery. The 
costumes were designed by Lillian Gaertner. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s libretto to Egyptian Helen is in 
two acts and takes about two and one half hours for per- 
formance. The story is a free variation of the mythological 
legend of Helen of Troy. 

The first act opens in the palace of Aithra, an Egyptian 
king’s daughter and sorceress. Before her is the Omnis- 
cient Shell (Muschel, it is called in the German libretto) 
which is a crystal ball with a voice. The Shell delivers an 
amorous message from Aithra’s absent lover, Poseidon, and 
suddenly shows a vision of Menelaus and Helen of Troy in 
danger of shipwreck on the Egyptian shore after he has 
tried to kill his lovely companion. Aijithra, captivated by 

(Continued on page 10) 


Chicago First Nighters 


Enthuse Over Carmen 


Civic Opera ieieey's Eighteenth Season Be- 
gins Auspiciously Under Polacco’s Direc- 
tion With Notable Cast—Other 
Operas of the Week 
Likewise Please 


Cuicaco.—The opening of the eighteenth season of zrand 
opera by a resident company in Chicago—and probably the 
last in the old Auditorium—took place Wednesday evening, 
October 31, when the Chicago Civic Opera presented Bizet’s 
Carmen. 

The first night at the opera is naturally a social event. 
Society turns out en masse and the gentle sex often enjoys 
far more the intermissions which furnish a show all their 
own, than the acts, when the lights are lowered and no 
longer i is Mrs. So-and-So’s new diamond tiara to be admired, 
nor Mrs. Such-and-Such’s imported gown to be criticized or 
praised. 

The Musicat Courter, being a technical paper in matters 
of music, no comment is here made regarding the luminaries 
that sat in the Auditorium boxes. They get their publicity in 
the daily papers, which, as ever, published flashlights of 
some of our elite, many of whom probably come to the 
opera as much to be seen as to hear what takes place on 
the stage and in the orchestra pit. 

Tue Cast 

Reviewing the performance in the order of the proceed- 
ings, first place, naturally, must be given to the orchestra, 
which helped in giving Maestro Polacco a rousing recep- 
tion as he made his way to the conductor’s desk. Every 
member stood at attention as the public applauded their 
chief without restraint. Again, after the overture, the 
audience showed conclusively its admiration for the musical 
director of the company. When the curtain was raised on 
the public square in Seville, we were made acquainted with 
the chorus, which is practically intact as last season. Only 
here and there our discerning eye discovered a new face 
and our ear a new voice. Throughout the evening the 
chorus behaved as good men and women and sang likewise. 

Desire Defrere, who has gained in weight without losing 
much breath, sang the role a Morales. Edouard Cotreuil, 
one of the pillars of strength in the basso department, has 
returned to these shores in the best of health and he sang 
with eclat the role of Zuniga. Alice Mock made a favor- 
able impression as Micaela. This newcomer has a lovely 
soprano voice of wonderful quality, but of no great dimen. 
sion. Good to look upon, and acting with conviction, she 
won the heart of her auditors and made a palpable success 
after her aria in the third act. 

Rene Maison, well remembered since his debut here last 
season, has returned to the scene of his former triumphs 

(Continued on page 41) 


Bodanzky to Resign From 
Metropolitan 
Will Devote Himself to Choral and Orchestral Music 


Joseph Rosenstock to Take His 
Eulogistic Statement by Gatti-Casazza 


Place 


After fourteen years of service as conductor at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Artur Bodanzky has tendered his res- 
ignation, to take effect at the end of the current season. His 
decision was regretfully accepted by the management. 

In stating his reasons for his resignation Mr. Bodanzky 
said : 

“T cannot do justice to the opera company, the Friends of 
Music, Mr. Gatti, Mrs. Lanier and myself. It is impossible. 





NEW YORK, THURSDAY 
November 8, 1928 














ROBERT BRAUN, 
authorised exponent of the Godowsky 
playing and teaching, who has opened a New } rork 
studio where he will give instruction one or two days 

a week 


method of p rane 











other 
which is to 


I have no time to breathe, I had to choose one or the 
I am going the way of my heart’s truest desire, 
develop chorale and symphonic music 

“The Friends of Music have great plans; not only 
bu-Iding and more concerts, but an orchestra 
chorus of our own.” 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza, general director of the Metropolitan 
had the following to say in farewell to the conductor 

“Mr. Artur Bodanzky, desiring to devote himself mainly 
to conducting the concerts of the Friends of Music and to 
directing European music festivals, has decided to relinquist 
his position at the Metropolitan Opera with the termination 
of the present season. Mr, Gatti-Casazza loses in him a 
loyal, zealous and very able conductor, and the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra a brilliant and inspiring chief 

“Mr. Gatti-Casazza wishes to testify publicly to high 
esteem for Mr. Bodanzky, as an artist and a man, and to 
tender him on his own behalf, as well as on behalf of = 
Metropolitan organization, and he feels sure he may add, 
behalf of the Metropolitan public, this expression of thanks 
and appreciation for fourteen years of devoted service and 
eminent artistic achievement. Mr. Sodanzky has established 
high rank for himself among the distinguished artists who 
have held the baton of the Metropolitan Opera 

“To replace Mr. Bodanzky, Mr. Gatti-Casazza has en- 
gaged Mr. Joseph Rosenstock, at present general music di 
rector of the Staats Theater in Wiesbaden, Germany, 
ductor of great ability and high reputation. The opera at 
the Wiesbaden Staats Theater, which is among the few 
subsidized by the State, is one of the leading operatic insti- 
tutions in Germany.” 


a new 
as well as a 


a con 


Philadelphia Premiers 
Ariadne on Naxos 


First American Production of Strauss’ Lyrical 
Work a Success—Civic Opera Gives 
Fine Performance 


Last Thursday evening, November 1, the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company achieved an historic event, when it 
gave the first American production of Ariadne on Naxes, 
by Richard Strauss, at the ancient but acoustically re 
markable Academy of Music, in Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Alexander Smallens was the conductor of the occasion. 

The organization has shown previous courageous enter 
prise of the same kind, notably when it gave the American 
premiere last year of Feuersnoth, another opera by Richard 
Strauss. Mrs. Henry M. Tracy (founder and president of 
the P. C. O. P.) and her executive associates and financial 
wd are to be commended for their initiative and zeal. 
It is no small feat to give first hearings of important operas 
with which cities like New York, Chicago, and Boston, are 
still unacquainted. 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera has to struggle against the 
dire handicap of limited capital, which entails a certain im- 
poverishment in scenic outfitting, the size of the orchestra, 
and the paying of fancy fees to the best drawing singers 
Nevertheless, the company has offered productions of high 
worth in singing, acting, and orchestral playing 

The work of Alexander Smallens, the conductor, in op 
erating with scanty facilities, has earned him a luminous 
reputation not only in Philadelphia, but also in cities whose 
critics have visited the premieres and other performances 
of the P. C. O. P. 

“Ariadne auf Naxos,” as the 
brought out originally in Stuttgart 
tion of Max Reinhardt, to whom the 
was designed by Strauss and his librettist, 
mannsthal, to be an opera o f small dimensions, with a cir- 
cumscribed orchestra of less than forty ins struments. In its 
original form, the opus consisted of a preliminary spoken 
play by Moliere, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, with incicen- 
tal music, and a concluding act of opera, to take the place 
of the ballet that functions at the entertainment given by 

(Continued on page 26) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


ERNESTO BERUMEN DISCUSSES MODERN PIANO METHODS 


Individual Method Since Leschetitzky— 


No Distinctive 


Teachers of Today Combine Best Old 


Ideas With New Theories—Relaxation the Watchword of the Present 


In cons n recently with Ernesto 
Berumen on the subject of pianists and 
pianis m, past and present, the distin- 

pianist and pedagog expressed 
some a ns and theories which 
should be of interest and value to the 
most thic kly populated stratum of the 
world’s music makers. Mr. Berumen 
is distinctly a progressive, and_ while 
he does not believe that the pianis sts of 
the present know things that were un- 
known to Thalberg, Chopin, Liszt and 
Rubinstein, he does think that many 
years of scientific analysis have pro- 
duced modern methods which present 
in definite form the principles that the 
great ones of the past employed in- 
| 
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famous of all 
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sensational P le 
Mark 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
nr ison Margaret Melville- 
ka—all of whom attained 
nence in the pianistic world 
Schnabel, Friedmann, Leginska, Moi- 
eiwitsch, La Forge, Brailowsky and 
thers carried the Leschetitzky banner 
to artistic victory and glory. I myself 
spent some time with the famous Vien- 
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ERNESTO BERUMEN 
Decambes, the teacher of Cortot, and with Teichmiiller in 
Leipsic. His work as a concert pianist and teacher in this 
country has gained him great distinction and lends the 

ght of undisputed authority to whatever he has to say 
on matters pianistic. 

Tuis SEASON’s ACTIVITIES 

Asked about his 

Berumen said: “] 


my New York 


activities for the season, Mr. 
shall be very busy, as usual, teaching at 
studio, where, as you know, I collaborate 
with Frank La Forge. I look forward with great pleasure 
to a three weeks’ stay in Havana in December. While 
there. I shall teach at the Conservatorio Internacional, of 
which Mme. Maria Jones De Castro is directress. I shall 
also give a recital there, featuring Spanish music—practi 
cally the same program I played in New York two years 
ago. Even the encores, if I get any, will be Spanish. You 
know the Spanish music has a strong appeal for me, as I 
was born in Mexico of Andalusian parents. I expect to re- 
peat the recital in New York at the Town Hall on January 
17. My best pupils will appear in a series of recitals dur- 
ing the winter, and Miss Emilie Goetze, who came to me 
after Josefty’s death, will be heard in her own recital at 
Stein way Hall in February. 

‘And now I think I have talked enough about piano play- 
ing and pianists, and more than enough about myself. It is 
time to go to the studio and put theory into practice—that, 
after all, is what counts you know,” and with a cordial au 
revoir the genial Mr. Berumen asked to be excused 
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Memorable Concert— 
Other News 


gstraten Conducts 


Chorus Being Organized 


Ore.—Directed by Willem van Hoogstraten, 
1 Symphony Orchestra opened its eighteenth 
consecutive with a brilliant concert in the Municipal 
Auditorium \ near capacity audience listened to Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, Bach’s Air for Strings, three ex- 
cerpts from Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust, and Liszt’s Les 
Preludes. This is Conductor van Hoogstraten’s fourth year 
with the orchestra, which numbers eighty men and three 
women—Miss A. McElroy, celeste ; - Ruth Lorraine Close 
and Virginia Mulholland, harpists. Edward Cookingham, 
president of the Symphony Society, addressed the huge audi- 
praising Conductor van Hoogstraten and his gifted 
musicians Mr. van Hoogstraten is organizing a large chorus 
to sing with the ane which has an efficient manager in 
the person of Mrs. M. Donald Spencer. 

\ meritorious pont was given in the Little Theater by 
— Orser Sanders, Portland pianist, and a new a al quin- 
tet composed of A. Owen Sanders, clarinet; J. F. N. Col- 
been , first violin; Helmer Huseth, second violin; Ted Bacon, 
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viola, and Ferdinand Konrad, cello. The 
reau had charge of the program. 

Richard Bonelli, baritone, opened Ruth Creed’s Matinee 
Musicales, thrilling a demonstrative audience in the Hotel 
Multnomah. Everett Tutchings served as accompanist. 

Winifred Willson Quinlan, soprano, a newcomer, was en- 
thusiastically greeted in recital at the Little Theater, new 
Studio Building. Mrs. Thomas Carrick Burke played the 
accompaniments. 

Lucien E. Becker, organist, has resumed his lecture- 
recitals at Reed College. J. R.O 


Detroit Symphony Season 


Under | Way 


Initial Programs Finely Given—Ponselle and Jeritza 


Give Recitals 


Micu.—With the first pair of concerts by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, given at Orchestra Hall, the 
concert season may be considered in full swing. The second 
concert of the pair, now given on Friday afternoon instead of 
in the evening, attracted a large audience, so that it would 
seem that the experiment is a success. Of course the house 
is sold out for Thursday evenings. Victor Kolar conducted 
the first pair of concerts, choosing for his numbers by the 
orchestra the Prelude to Die Meistersinger, the Tschaikow- 
sky Fifth Symphony and the Capriccio Italien, op. 45. The 
orchestra played brilliantly and with Mr. Kolar was much 
acclaimed. Sophie Braslau was the assisting artist, singing 
Andromache’s Lament from Achilles, by Max Bruch, and 
the Gypsy Songs of Brahms. She used her voice prodigally 
in her fine dramatic interpretations, probably because of a 
little lack of consideration on the part of the orchestra. Her 
work was enthusiastically received and she was recalled many 
times. 

For the second pair of concerts Emil Oberhoffer was the 
guest conductor. He has been heard here several times with 
the Minneapolis Orchestra and was given a warm welcome. 
He offered Beethoven’s Leonore Overture, No. 3, the Sibe- 
lius First Symphony, and supported the soloist in the Rach- 
maninoff Concerto in D minor played by Vladimir Horowitz. 
The work of the orchestra under his leadership was smooth 
and finished, with fine contrasts of light and shade, and the 
numbers were read with satisfying authority. He was re- 
called many times. The masterly playing of the difficult con- 
certo by Mr. Horowitz swept the audience into a demonstra- 
tion of enthusiasm as thrilling as it is rare. 

For the first Sunday afternoon concert, the program as 
usual was called a Belle Isle request program and consisted 
of the Triumphal March from Sigurd Jorsalfar, Grieg; 
Overture to Orpheus, Offenbach; Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 2, Liszt; Berceuse from Jocelyn, Godard; Tales from 
the Vienna Woods, J. Strauss; March from the Symphony 
Pathetique, Tschaikowsky; Invitation to the Dance, Weber ; 
Selections from Eileen, Herbert; Overture to Tannhauser, 
Wagner. Mrs. Scholnik and Mr. Miquelle divided honors in 
the Berceuse. Victor Kolar conducted. For the second 
concert, Emil Oberhoffer conducted. The program was 
devoted to three compositions of Tschaikowsky, the Fourth 
Symphony, the Nutcracker Suite and the March Slav. 
The first movement of the Symphony was marred by over 
exuberance on the part of the brasses but in the main the 
work of the orchestra was most satisfying. 

The Central Philharmonic Concert Company opened its 
series with Rosa Ponselle in recital. A splendid audience 
filled the big auditorium. Miss Ponselle was in glorious 
voice and gracious mood -~ encores were the order of the 
evening. Two arias, Pace, Pace Mio Dio, Virdi, and Casta 
Diva, Bellini, with two groups of songs, classic and modern, 
constituted the scheduled program. Stuart pianist, 
played two groups of numbers as well as the accompani- 
ments for Miss Ponselle, winning marked appreciation from 
the audience. 

Grace Denton’s concert series at the 
opened with a recital by Maria Jeritza. Her program, like 
that of Miss Ponselle, consisted of arias and songs. Her 
arias were Il est bon, from Herodiade, Massenet; the sui- 
cide aria from La Gioconda, Ponchielli, with Dich theure 
Halle, and a short number from Cavalleria Rusticana, used 
as encores. Bernard Ocko, violinist, was the assisting artist 
and won much acclaim for his artistic work. Emil Polak 
was the efficient accompanist of the evening. 3; By 2. 
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Juilliard Student Tours Europe and America 


Adeline Howkinson, for the past two years a pupil of 
Alexander Siloti at the Juilliard Graduate School, appeared 
as soloist and accompanist with the Augustana Concert 
Sand in their tour this past summer throughout eastern 
United States, Canada and the Northern European countries, 
particularly Scandinavia. During the brief period of three 
months, seventy-six concerts were given, thirty-six in the 
United States and forty in Canada and Europe. In Scan- 
dinavia most of the concerts were given out of doors, the 
average attendance at these open-air performances being 
about eight thousand. The Augustana Band, composed of 
fifty-two university boys studying woodwind, brass and per- 
cussion, was everywhere welcomed as messengers of good 
will and artistic achievement from the United States. 

In 1922 Miss Howkinson was graduated at the age of 
fifteen from the Augustana Conservatory in Rock Island, 
lll., the youngest pupil ever graduated from this department. 
A little later she won a scholarship and was given the oppor- 
tunity to study with Alfred Mirovitch for three consecutive 
summers in Hollywood, Cal. In September, 1926, she played 
in the twenty-four piano ensembles presented at the Holly- 
wood Bowl under the direction of Adolph Tandler. 


Naumburg Prize Winner to Play 

Helen Berlin, violinist, and winner of the Walter W. 
Naumburg Music Foundation prize, will give her debut 
recital at Town Hall on November 8, under the auspices of 
the National Music League. Her teachers were Herman 
Weinberg, of Philadelphia, Jacob Mestechkin and Paul 
Kochanski. In 1926 she won the Sesquicentennial prize for 
violin playing, and in 1927 the National Federation of Music 
Clubs prize. 
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Vienna’s Concert Lite Acquires Fresh Interest 


Furtwangler as Opera Conductor—Viennese Operetta Makes Way for Reinhardt—An Acute 
Attack of Jazzitis—An American Invasion—Those Russian Stage Settings. 


VieENNA.—A new season has begun and the musical 
weather prophets are once more at work. Prophesying is 
an ungrateful profession, seers are rare, and many are the 
questions that arise. What will be the trend of music dur- 
ing the coming year? Will modernism retain the upper 
hand? And will the coming season really be the “greatest 
ever” as managers always predict in September, or will it 
actually be “the worst in years,” as these prophets invari- 
ably complain in May? 

It is an open secret—and even your benevolent and lo- 
cally patriotic correspondent cannot deny it—that Vienna 
has lately cut a poor figure in the world’s musical business. 
The paying public has dwindled away, and even the dead- 
heads diminish daily. And why? All the factors concerned 
in the musical activity of the city—artists, conductors and 
managers—have too long relied upon the blessings of a 
revered tradition as contrasted with sound progress and 
healthy new ideas. They have blissfully thought them- 
selves secure in a supremacy which no longer exists. Re- 
nowned artists like Mischa Levitzki have come (little 
heralded and worse managed), have performed wonder fully 
before empty halls and departed without leaving a ripple on 
the city’s surface; some even without press notices. Other 
artists, discouraged by these conditions, have 
away altogether. Stagnation has threatened, new 
and productive ideas have been badly wanted. 

3ut now a welcome change is at hand. A new concert 
enterprise has entered the field, more ambitious, more ener- 
getic and more enthusiastic in the cause of music. The ad- 
vent of the new agency has at last succeeded in shaking 
an old and outlived supremacy. A healthy competition has 
been created, from which not only music but artists and 
public as well will profit, so perhaps the “greatest season 
ever” is near realization after all. 

A BrarpLess WoTAN 


blood 


In the operatic field there is also hope for better things. 
The Staatsoper with its reconstructed and modernized stage, 


stands under the propitious star of Wilhelm Furtwangler. 


THE BIRTH OI! 
The size and quality of the audience presage a prosperous future for the child. 
are assembled the numerous godmothers and godfathers of the young season—all members of New 
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The new doctor honoris causa is being eagerly awaited and 
wonders are anticipated from his reconstructive influence. 
He will direct no novelties, but confine himself to the re- 
mounting of some of the classics, beginning with the Ring 
cycle and Mozart’s Figaro. Scenic surprises are promised 
for Wagner’s trilogy, which has not been freshly studied 
since Mahler’s day, some twenty-five years ago. Dr. Wal- 
lerstein’s beardless gods and demi-gods are awaited with 
mingled interest and fear. Other innovations are expected 
in the long neglected field of stage management. Marie 
Gutheil Schoder, the once incomparable Strauss singer who 
has now been promoted to the rank of the first régisseuse 
(lady stage director) on record here, inspires many hopes. 

Except for this refurbishing, however, nothing new is 
definitely promised. Rabaud’s Marouf is again announced 
—as a visible and audible Merci! addressed to the French 
official promoters of the Vienna Opera’s Paris visit—and 
Ravel’s Enfant et les Sortiléges, which is also casually men- 
tioned in this connection. A new ballet by Julius Bittner, 
with a widely praised scenario by Grete Wiesenthal, the 
quondam Viennese dancing goddess, is to be given under 
the direction of the new maitre de ballet, Sascha Leontieff. 
His appointment, by the way, which was rather abruptly 
decided upon after Harold Kreutzberg had declined the job, 
caused wonder and some antagonism. The young Russian 
is a dancer of more emotional than technical equipment, 
and his choreographic abilities are as yet an unwritten book. 
Aside from these novelties and a few veiled allusions on the 
part of Director Franz Schalk to “an ultra-modern Ger- 
man work” the name of which the great sage has with- 
held, nothing more is known about the winter’s program. 

VIENNA PREFERS GERSHWIN 

One significant symptom of the present trend of musical 
life in Vienna is the passing of Hubert Marischka’s Thea- 
ter an der Wien—laden with tradition from the days of 
Johann Strauss—into the hands of Max Reinhardt, who 


will conduct it as a branch of his Theater in der Josefstadt, 
a transaction that some have pathetically referred to as the 
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Demise of Viennese Operetta. Another historical 
home, the Carl Theater, has been turned into a 
playhouse with socialistic support, but the Johann 
Theater, on the other hand, continues to house Franz Leh: ar’s 
new operettas which are coming more and more to resemble 
grand opera. If all this really means the much-talked-of 
end of Viennese operetta few people complain (save 
Marischka’s “house-author,” Emerich who threat- 
ens to go to court), for Viennese its traditional 
form has long since yielded its supremacy to the Revue 
which, in turn, is visibly dying for lack of new ideas 
What the future of European operetta houses will be, no 
one can tell. Will they go in for American operettas of the 
Gershwin, Kern and Youmans type? Perhaps; indeed 
probably. 

Americanism has cert ainly invaded the concert field. Vienna 
was caught rather late by the jazz epidemic, but the ailment 
is now acute. There is hardly a night that does not bring 
an entertainment of that species. Jazz orchestra concerts 
with and without the colored gentlemen connected with its 
origin, are the rule of the day, though all of them are more 
or less poor in quality. “( hamber jazz” is another variety 
perpetrated by pianists varying in number and volume of 
tone. Jean Wiéner with the jovial Clément Doucet presented 
the mechanized species of two-piano jazz, berry Grosz 
with Walther Kauffmann the graceful, soft Viennes 
and four Prusso-Polish gentlemen, united aaa the 
collective name of Erkla Quartet, constituted thems elves 
ponents of the rather noisy and unprecise eight-hand typ« 
Jazz, in fact, is to be found everywhere 
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and every night 
Welcome at first as a diversion from the painfully pathetic 
and tediously solemn concerts, it has become even more tit 
some as daily fare. 
Hau! 

3ut the American element of the season has not been 
limited to this type of entertainment. American recitalists 
homeward bent, occupy Vienna’s concert halls during thi 
preliminary season, and many a concert here is but a dress 
rehearsal for an American tour. Let us mention a few at 
random and without an attempt at completeness or classifica 
tion. Marvin Maazel, Russo-American pianist, has resumed 
his ardent weoing of Vienna’s favor, with two recitals—the 
fifth and sixth since his first appearance, and the beginning 
of a 1928-29 series. The size of his repertoire alone com 
mands respect, not to mention his earnestness and musician 
ship. Robert Goldsand, Vienna’s own pianistic product, has 

(Continued on page 47) 


AMERICANS MONOPOLIZE CONCERT 
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father, Mr. Gaiti-Casazza, is absent from 


his box; he is probably back stage, or in the box office, or being interviewed, or did not know the picture was going to be flashlighted at that partic ular moment. The only vacant 


seats in the house can be seen in the box in the center of the first tier. 


of Mrs. Cornelius M. Bliss and Mrs. August Belmont. 


News Reel Photo.) 


Otto H. Kahn. was of course present—and pleased. 
The first night attraction was L’Amore dei tre Re, with America’s own Rosa Ponselle in the role of Fiora. 


Allenby were the guests 
(International 


Viscount and Lady Edmund .« 





Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 7) 


Helen's commands the storm to cease and the pair 
are cast upon land by an obliging wave. 

Helen and Menelaus, exhausted, appear on the stage. He 
spurns Aithra’s hospitality and refuses to sit at table with 
Helen, who is in a lightsome mood, and offers him a drink, 
which he rejects. They quarrel and he is about to stab her 
when her beauty enraptures him anew and he desists. 

Aithra her magic, and the back wall of the palace 
becomes transparent, revealing her elves dressed as war- 
tell Menelaus that a contest impends for him 
with Paris, who is on the scene. Menelaus wonders, as Paris 
is supposed to be dead 

Aithra ministers to Helen and gives her a drink which re- 
and puts her in a trance. She is re- 
Aithra’s bedroom, where the vengeful Menelaus 
with gory purpose, but is told by the sorceress 
that the figure he sees is only an apparition and not the real 
Helen, whom the gods have taken to a far off 
Mount Atlas, where she remained while the 
Helen caused the Trojan War. 

part and disclose the “real” Helen, 

Menelaus had known her before their dif- 
ferences began. She awakens and they are reunited bliss- 
fully while the elves rejoice However, Helen objects to 
going home where the events of Troy are two well known. 
Aithra suggests they repair to Atlas for awhile 

Act II shows the palm grove near Mount Atlas, where 
Menelaus has been asleep. He imagines he has killed Helen, 
denies her “actual’ and again refuses to drink with 
her. Altair, lord of the mountain, puts in an appearance, 
and offers to give her his son Da-Ud 
Menelaus, already jealous, is reminded 
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pays court to Helen, 
as a hunting partner 
unpleasantly of Paris 

the hunt preparations begin, Helen tries to take away 
the s f Menelaus. There is a between Helen 
and Aithra reg the potions of memory and forgetful- 
ness. The off killing of Da-Ud by Mene- 
laus are described by Aithra. The slayer is given the potion 
of me I reasonable, and exults because he was 
saved from becoming a murderer Poseidon turns the re- 
gion to a forest of iron, a gold chariot drives up bearing 
Hermione, daughter of Menelaus and Helen, and the trio, 
together again happily, journey away to domestic 
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CHOSEN TO WELCOME 
HOOVER 


In Great Towa Homecoming 


FITTING CLIMAX to a year of continuous ovation 
was the choice by the Republican National 
Committee of Ilza Niemack, Iowa born concert 
to welcome Herbert Hoover 
homecoming celebration at his birthplace, West Branch, 


Chosen to play, this artist was called back time after 
time by the huge audience of 25,000 people, until the 
limits of radio time prevented further playing. 

” said the London Post critic— 
“She played with freedom and _ brilliancy,” 
reviewer of the Chicago Tribune. 

Ilza Niemack has won a position among America’s 


Her concert season has now opened. 
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composer Strauss, it is not the intention of the present re- 
viewer to guess. His duty it is to describe the sort of music 
that has been woven about the congeries of incredible inci- 
dents and fanciful stage-pictures. 

This Strauss score is somewhat like the libretto it illus- 
trates, for the composer used many styles to achieve his 
purpose. It should be added, however, that with the excep- 
tion of tinges of Wagnerian influence here and there, those 
styles mostly are Strauss’ own. He uses as patterns in 
Helena, the methods of Thus Spake Zarathustra, Don Juan, 
Symphonia Domestica, Alpine Symphony, Rosenkavalier, and 
Ariadne On Naxos. Reminiscences of all those works, in 
orchestration and sometimes even in theme, haunt the listener 
in a hearing of Helena. 

It is not reprehensible for a composer to borrow from his 
own pages. Many of the great masters, including Bach, 
Beethoven, Schubert and Wagner have done it. However, 
their borrowings were slight and often done for a deliberate 
purpose. In the case of Strauss’ Helena, one gets the impres- 
sion that he lifted atmosphere and material from his other 
scores unconsciously and because his invention did not func- 
tion at white heat in the writing of his latest opera. Whether 
that was because of the nature of the libretto, or the 
flagging ideas of a man who is sixty-four years old and has 
been composing since he came of age, it is not for a mere 
reviewer to hazard. 

Strauss has given many works to the world and it is not 
illogical that he failed with a few. The chief thing is that 
he succeeded with many. Whether or not he will fail with 
Helena remains to be seen. 

The public may like the pageantry, the pomp, and the 
orchestral circumstance of the Helena music. It shows inces- 
sant activity. Sometimes it seethes and boils in sound and 
fury. In places it is beautifully lyrical verging on the 
melodious, and at such moments, the Strauss of euphonious 
capacity shines in his most ingratiating vein, with a simple 
thematic line and pleasing harmonies. 

Of the Salome and Elektra type of music there is practi- 
cally none, for attempts to picture or characterize literally, as 
in Strauss’ earlier orchestral and operatic output, one looks 
almost in vain. If such attempts are in the Helena score, 
they lack the sharp etching to be recognized easily. 

There are of course some striking moments of orchestra- 
tion, and a notably lovely use of the harp, celesta, and wood- 
much in the manner of Rosenkavalier. On the other 
hand, the stormy and dramatic episodes sound empty and 
amazingly old-fashioned, coming from a Strauss. They 
appear to be tempestuous only in the orchestra and not to 
emanate from any overpowering emotion in the composer’s 
soul caused by the incidents or moods on the stage. 

As in all Strauss operas, there are musical stretches which 
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seem too long and repetitious. He never has been inclined 
to prune his scores generously after their completion. 

To sum up, the Helena music is interesting to the musician 
as a basis of comparison between the Strauss of now and of 
yesteryear. It must be admitted that the former gains the 
verdict for fertility of invention and novelty of execution. 

The lay listener, if he is convinced at all by the Helena 
libretto, will like chiefly the lyrical parts even if they are 
dragged out a bit. For the finales of the two acts, the music 
falls into the ear with insinuating beauty. 

Regarding the production of last Tuesday, the Metropoli- 
tan outdid itself in the splendor and imaginativeness of the 
scenery and costumes. 

The cast was on the whole of a high order of excellence. 
Mme. Jeritza, it goes without saying, made the most of her 
opportunity to represent the famous beauty in looks and 
apparel. The blonde attractiveness of the singer and her 
gorgeous zown presented pictures of striking impressiveness. 
Mme. Jeritza conceived Helen not so much as an uncon- 
scious enslaver of men’s hearts, but as a woman deliberately 
exercising those powers and delighting in their use and ef- 
fect. Her repertoire of the arts of seduction, in pose, move- 
ment, and facial expression, showed extensive boundaries in 
her Helena representation and offered a feast for the eye 
and the senses at all times. 

Vocally, Mme. Jeritza was in fine estate, her tones ringing 
clear and fresh in forte, and subduing themselves into vel- 
vety quality when lyricism was the mood of the moment. 
The music lies well for the Jeritza range and colorings. 
She appeared to know her measures authoritatively and 
needed very little dependence upon the conductor’s cues 

Rudolf Laubenthal acted his rather one-sided part, as 
Menelaus, with spirit and conviction. His voice showed its 
customary fine middle register and occasional constrictions in 
the highest tones. He is always musical and sincere. He 
bore himself heroically in his classic attire. 

Editha Fleischer was a pillar of reliability and art as 
Aithra. Her singing and acting showed imposing mastery. 
Her enunciation was a marvel of clarity, every syllable be- 
ing distinctly understood by the auditors. Clarence White- 
hill made the most of his Altair role, a character something 
like Amonasro in Aida. He put fire and force into his tones 
and his impersonation. 

Making her debut at the Metropolitan was Jane Carroll, 
as Da-Ud, and she gave utterance to her few phrases with a 
rich, steady voice of ample resonance, and revealed also a 
high degree of confidence in delivery. Miss Carroll looked 
stunningly pictorial in her Oriental garbing as the dark- 
somely handsome young prince. 

Marion Telva’s tones as the Sea Shell had charm and 
fulness. 

Artur Bodanzky conducted, as was to be expected, 
intuition and unflagging zeal. 

The applause at the premiere seemed to be for the per- 
formers and the stage pictures rather than for the music 
of Strauss or the story of Hofmannsthal. 
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TANNHAUSER, OctToser 31 

The second evening at the Metropolitan proved almost as 
gala an occasion as the initial performance. Tannhauser had 
been announced, with Jeritza, Laubenthal and Whitehill head- 
ing the cast, and the capacity audience on hand represented 
many walks of life. evervone expectant and enthusiastic. 

Under the direction of Bodanzky all the beauties of the 
Wagnerian score were brought out to the full, and there 
is little one can add to what has already been recorded in 
seasons gone by as to the skilful directing of this able 
leader. Bodanzky knows his Wagner thoroughly and proved 
it in no uncertain terms. Evidently. however, not enough 
time had heen allowed for rehesreals, for the chorus was 
not up to its usual high standard, but it will doubtless not 
be long before the choristers have again found their stride. 

Naturally the outstanding character in the cast was Jeritza, 
and it must be said that she was in finer fettle than this 
reviewer was heard in a lone time. Her voice was fresh, 
and with her beautiful singing and fascinating appearance 
she dominated the picture whenever she was on the stage. 
Especially was her prayer to the Virgin in the final act 
exquisitely done. Laubenthal, in the title role, was also in 
excellent voice and made the most of his every opnvortunity. 
His singing of the popular Evening Star aria will long be 
remembered. Clarence Whitehill. as Wolfram, maintained 
the same high standard for which he has become renowned 
at the Broadway institution, and Julia Claussen was an ex- 
cellent Venus. Editha Fleischer, as the young Shepherd, 
did the little that she has to do, delightfully, exhibiting a 
voice of beautiful quality. Richard Mayr as Landgraf Her- 
mann, Max Altglass as Walther, Arnold Gabor as Biterolf, 
Max Bloch as Heinrich and Tames Wolfe as Reinmar made 
up the balance of the excellent cast. 

All in all it was a very commendable performance and one 
which augurs well for the other German operas that are to 
follow. 

Manon Lescaut, NovEMBER 1 

The opera for the third evening of the opening week was 
Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, with an interesting cast headed 
by three prime favorites: Frances Alda, Antonio Scotti and 
Beniamino Gigli, not forgetting a fourth Adamo Didur as 
Geronte. Two debutants sang minor parts: Grace Divine, 
contralto, and Marek Windheim. The per formance went 
with a fine swing and Conductor Serafin came in for a 
hearty demonstration after the second act prelude, which 
was beautifully played. 

Mme. Alda returns in excellent voice. As the seasons roll 
by this soprano continues to hold her own. Her singing 
was marked by a pleasing freshness and clarity of tone. 
She acted well and her general portrayal was vibrant and 
spontaneous ; especially impressive was her love scenes with 
Gigli. 

The tenor was the recipient of a warm reception on his 
entry. He sang with great beauty of tone and eloquence of 
style. A romantic figure, his performance was of a high 
order. Gigli, despite his singing in South America during 
the summer, showed no traces of not having enjoyed a real 
good rest. 

And the ever youthful Scotti shared in the applause of 
the evening as Lescaut, acting in his usual admirable man- 
ner and singing extremely well. Adamo Didur also made 
an excellent impression, vocally, and continues to be a 
favorite with Metropolitan Opera goers. 

As for the debutants—both made a favorable impression. 
Miss Divine in the little that she had to do as the Musician 


(Continued on page 22) 
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THE CuRTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


The outstanding problem of the young musician upon reaching artistic maturity 
is usually that of financing his initial public performances. 


In accordance with its policy to promote musical advancement in the United 
States and to help aspiring artists, the Curtis Institute of Music offers to its exceptionally 
gifted students financial assistance in setting out upon a professional career. It takes 
upon itself to arrange concerts in important cities and to look after all details connected 
with such appearances, so the young artist may be free from all worries and able to con 
centrate on the artistic side of the event. 


During the season 1928-29, the following concerts have already been scheduled 
for graduate students of the Curtis Institute of Music: 


Elsa Meiskey, Soprano, New York, Town Hall, December 3 


Henri Temianka, Violinist, New York, Town Hall, November 15 
Boston, Jordan Hall, November 23 
Chicago, Playhouse, January 13 
New York, Town Hall, January 16 
Philadelphia, January 21 


The following public performances have also been arranged, the respective 
groups being drawn from the student body of the present school year: 


Curtis Institute Orchestra, Washington, D. C., Poli Theater, February 20 
Philadelphia, Academy of Music, February 23 
New York, Carnegie Hall, March 8 


Swastika Quartet, Washington, D. C., Mayflower Hotel, Jan- 
uary 17 
New York, Town Hall, January 28 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, series of con- 
certs during the season 


In addition several advanced students will give a number of recitals and joint 
concerts in various schools, colleges, civic associations and music clubs. All these per- 
formances will be given free of charge. 


Concert Management RICHARD COPLEY The STEINWAY is the official 
10 East 43d Street, New York City piano of the Curtis Institute of Music 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 
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KARL KRAEUTER 


Violinist 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
Town Hall, Thursday Eve., October 25th 


“He again revealed himself as a true musician.” 


N. Y. Times, October 26, 1928. 


Karl Kraeuter, American violinist, a graduate of the 
Institute of Musical Art, where he studied with Kneisel, and 
member of the Pittsheld South Mountain Quartet 
gured in the concerts of many other chamber 
Hall last night with his 

Emanuel Bay at the 
piano aturing among other 
works Schubert’s variatx 160 and Glazounov’s con- 
certo, displayed the intelligence and se by which he is 
known here, together with admirable technical facility and a 
d style V. Y. Sun I 1928. 
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well-balance 
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Violinist Gives a Pleasing Program at the Town 


Hall 


(Headline) 


has appeared as a soloist 
Trio, the South Mountain 
night in the Town 
interest! pieces 

which 
appre 
himself 


Karl Kraeuter, a violinist who 
and as a member of the Elshuco 
Flonzaley Quartets, gave a recital last 
He opened his program with two 

f Suk, “Un Poco Triste” and “Burleska,” 
tone of smoothness and 
their delicate beauty. He again revealed 
mance of the C Major Adagio 
and Fugue of Bach for ymmpanied violin, which he 
with authority, breadth and a tone of firm 


N.Y. Times, Oct. 26th, 


brought a fine spun silky 
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texture 
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sincere musician 


\blems with 


and 
string pri 


who competently 
facility and solved 


He is a serious 
onquered difficult 
with astonishing ease 
His greatest achievement was in the unaccompanied Adagic 
nd Fugue by Bach. In this he negotiated many intricate and 
volved ¢ pisode s in a masterly manner, his bow ever obedi 
almost ruthless beckoning of fleet, tireless 
left hand—N. } {merican, Oct. 26th, 1928. 


many 


to the 
fingers of his 
* * 


warmth 
xterity. 


Mr. Kraeuter draws from his instrument notable 
und clarity of tone, and handles his bow with fine de 
He achieved the ratl difficult feat of holding the interest 
audience with Bach's and fugue in C major 
for violin alone, which 10t especially heart-warming. But 
he followed 1 rendition of Lalo’s 
Scherzando,” opening a gro which included his own 

“Castle in Spain” and his arr of a Paganini capric« 
Oct. 26th, 1928 
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With Superb Technical Equipment 
(Headline) 
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great technical 
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equipment. At times, 
Kraeuter knows his in- 


Karl Kraeuter has a 
is almost phenomenal 
1 He is its master 
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of Lunia Vv. ides 


By Hanna Brocks 


In a recent issue of the MustcaL Courier reference was 
made to an article, The Concert Accompanist, which ap- 
peared in the Berlin Tagliche Rundschau. Max Schwarz, 
its author, told how thirty-five years ago young pianists 
smiled at the little Dutch colleague who had then decided to 
devote himself entirely to the art of accompanying. That 
little Dutchman, Coenraad v. Bos, has since developed into 
the world-renowned accompanist, who has toured the globe 
with many stars of song, including Wiillner and Julia Culp. 
He has found great recompensation, both artistically and 
materially, and has also had personal suc- 
cess in his solo performances. 

Max Schwarz gives numerous interesting 
points which, he considers, make “the per- 
fect accompanist.” Besides all the musical 
requirements, there must be personality— 
then the skill to efface it. That is the secret 
of the true art of accompanying. Max 
Schwarz’ word “personality,” prompts me to 
tell my little story, for, having had the priv- 
ilege and good fortune of f knowing Mr. Bos 
for a number of years, I feel justified in 
saying that his wonderful personal qualities 
have indeed been a great factor in his suc- 
cessful career. 

Here is a perfectly balanced 
sound, strong, optimistic, honest, kind, gen- 
erous, positively confident of its resources 
and radiating success at all times—a con- 
stant affirmation of the great and good i 
life. With that go a simplicity, meth 
and modesty—true attributes of the genuine 
artist No sharp edges are noted in this 
character. No bad habits, no impatience, no 
irritation. All the obligations in the daily 
life of such an artist—be it a rehearsal in 
the morning, an engagement with a talking 
machine company, an appointment with a 
prominent business man, or rushing to a 
hall to hear a pupil’s voice, or listening 
few minutes to a new organist, then back 
his studio for a lesson, an hour's rest in the 
late afternoon, an evening recital, and after 
that often accompanying an artist at some 
soiree—all these duties are performed in a 
sympathetic, tactful manner. I mentioned 
these facts once to my best woman friend. 
Her quick-witted reply was: “That man 
must have a splendid digestion,” which is 
typically American, but nevertheless true. A 
healthy mind can only live in a healthy body. 

Indeed, Mr. Bos has a marvellous con- 
stitution, an inheritance from his strong, 
wholesome Dutch ancestors. He preserves 
it carefully, watching the diet of his body 
as much as he does that of his mind. He 
seeks the proper diversion after strenuous 
work: enjoys a game of cards; reads every 
new good book; sees every good play, and 
hears everything new in the musical field. 
He assimilates impressions, be they sad or 
gay, with the elegance and flexiblity of a 
mental acrobat. Where another human being is still under 
the effect of a gruesome drama, he tip-toes into the spheres 
of lighter mood with the naivete of a child. And still this 
is far from superficiality. It is the subconscious preserva- 
tion of his mental and physical strength. Nothing is allowed 
to affect his life so far as to disturb his peace of mind. And 
of all the manifold impressions that record in this mental 
system like a kaleidoscope, there remain only the most val- 
uable ones, those which will deepen and broaden and beau- 
tify his art. 

\ll these characteristics help to create that harmonious, 
comfortably cheerful personality which we meet when we 
meet Mr. Bos. 


character 


Photo by 


bonneiaiie Sematheias Inaugurates 
Season 


Shavitch Wields Baton in Fascinating Program 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Vladimir Shavitch, recently gave its 
first concert in the season of ten subscription concerts, in 
the Strand Theater, Syracuse. The orchestra, somewhat 
changed in personnel from that of last year, showed de 
cided improvement in tone quality and ensemble. The Brahms 
D minor symphony, the principal number of the program, 
was performed in a splendid manner which brought out the 
many beauties of this great work. Refinement of tone, flexi 
bility of nuance, and incisiveness of rhythm were markedly 
superior to anything the orchestra has done before. Num 
bers by Borodine and Berlioz were well played, but it was 
the overture to Rienzi which again brought Mr. Shavitch 
and his men to a high standard of performance. At the 
close Mr. Shavitch was given a large basket of flowers. 


N. Y. School of Music and Arts Concerts 

Isabelle Carey, a new singer, from the Mexico City; Wil- 
liam Sinnott, a new English tenor with a beautiful voice, and 
Joseph Fichter, also new, tenor from Tenafly, were among 
the young artists heard in the recent pupils’ concerts at the 
New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
director . Twenty-two numbers, for voice, piano and violin, 
made up the 698th concert given in the beautiful new quarters 
of this long-established school; Alice Davis was at the piano. 


George Lehmann Lectures 


George Lehmann will give six illustrated lectures on that 
number of successive days, for violin teachers and advanced 
students in the following cities: Buffalo, November 19; 
Cleveland, 26; Columbus, December 3; Dayton, 10; Cin- 


From his association with the world’s greatest artists he 
has gathered interesting reminiscences, and often amusing 
ones. With his natural sense of humor and gift of con- 
versation, Mr. Bos can entertain a whole party for hours in 
a fascinating way. He is the born causeur. He is always 
the same in private or professional life, perhaps, that is an- 
other secret of his success. 

Of Mr. Bos, last but not least we mention him as master- 
accompanist, a title the world has justly bestowed upon him. 
Mr. Bos is a sincere, just and truthful judge of one’s ability. 


Bushnell 


COENRAAD v. BOS 


Master-accompanist 


He gives encouragement or discouragement. Where merited 
he will give limitless help. He is as strict and conscientious 
with the beginner as he is with the prima donna. He creates 
for every singer that congenial atmosphere in which the 
artistic soul may develop to its fullest. He devotes an hour 
or two before each concert to playing over the piano part 
alone, a shining example to the accompanists of the younger 
generation, many of whom think they do not need a re- 
hearsal. 

Mr. ie is a musician who never gets “sick and tired of 
music.” To him music is life. His life is devoted to music. 
He, as . per fect accompanist, literally carries his singer 
“on wings of song” into the realm of the divine art of music. 


leu 14; Detroit, 21; 





Chicago, 28; St. Louis, 
14; Kansas City, 11; Denver, 18; Los Angeles, 
March 4; San Francisco, 11; Portland, 18, and Seattle, 
March 25. Dates in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are now 
being arranged. 


cinnati, 
February 








“His voice has a quality in it which makes one 
want to hear more.”’—Detroit News. 


FREDERICK (GUNSTER 


Tenor 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY 
10 East 43ep St. 
New York 
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CHICAGO GIRL 


Makes Sensational Debut 


AS CHARLOTTE IN WERTHER 
AT THE ROYAL THEATRE, ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


MKS. HERMAN DEVRIES 


Translations of Edith Orens’ 
press notices: 


From The Journal, Antwerp 


The debut of Mile. Edith Orens, a young ‘Miss’ 
from Chicago, was eagerly awaited. And what a debut! 
The extremely difficult role of Charlotte in Werther! 
Young, slender, dainty, her first act revealed a radiant 
personality, while vocally she captivated the audience 
by reason of an unusually charming voice, of velvety 
timbre, the lower register well developed, the upper 
notes clear and limpid. These gifts are completed by 
an extraordinary artistic temperament ... the entire 
third act was detailed with a depth of emotion, an 
histrionic sincerity rarely seen, especially by a debu- 
tante. We predict for Miss Orens a brilliant career 
; . The public was hers from the start. ... Miss 
Orens was without question the star of the perform- 
ance... 

From La Comedie, Antwerp 


Mile. Edith Orens, our new mezzo-soprano, had not 
been announced with drum-beats or the sound of cym- 
bals, and therefore our surprise was all the more 
effective! She made her debut last epee J as Char- 
lotte in Werther, and carried away stellar honors. 
We have rarely seen a more arresting Charlotte. 

The voice, first of all, has the advantage of putting 
the hearer at ease from the initial tone. As soon as 
she opens her mouth, one can be perfectly assured of 
her musical performance. 

Miss Orens possesses an organ of singular ‘‘com- 
pleteness,’’ a genuine mezzo of remarkable range, the 
lower notes velvety and round, the medium sonorous, 
and the upper register more brilliant with further 
study. 

We had not the slightest apprehension for her after 
the first act, where the young debutante showed traces 
of nervousness in the histrionic delineation, but it was 
particularly in the Letter Scene and the final scene 
that Miss Orens convinced us of the fact that she is a 
great artist. Not only is her voice remarkable, but 
her acting is a revelation of natural, unstudied emo- 
tion . . . one can find not the slightest tract of arti- 
ficiality. She lives her personage and the slightest 
facial expression is truth itself. It was quite simply 
admirable. ... 


From Le Neptune, Antwerp (Signed by M. De Sevy) 


Werther served as debut for Mlle. Orens, a very 
young artist of whom we had heard flattering reports 
and whose appearance was awaited with eagerness. 
Let us say without preamble that this debut was a 
revelation! and that M. Coryn has made an excellent 
acquisition. . . . Mlle. Orens will incontestably be 
counted among the most admired artists of the 
French lyric stage. For Mile. Orens possesses the 
attributes of the great artist. The voice, even though 
not absolutely perfect as yet, is one of remarkable 
purity and is handled with admirable ease. The lower 
register is velvety, the medium clear and resolute, and 
only the upper notes lack final roundness and volume. 
... And what an admirable interpretation of Charlotte! 
How she understands the character! It must be re- 
membered that Mile. Orens is a debutante ... yet 
what communicative emotion she pours into her his- 
trionic delineation; expressive emotion that veteran 
artists might well envy. The success of Mile. Orens 
was most decisive, especially after the Letter Scene 
which she sang in perfect manner. 





vs 


MISS ORENS was a pupil 
of MRS. HERMAN DEV- 
RIES for five vears. In fact 
she began her studies with 
MRS. DEVRIES WHEN 
ONLY 15 years of age. IT 
WAS WHILE STUDYING 
WITH Mrs. Devries that she 
was engaged to sing Hansel at 
the Auditorium in Chicago 
with the Chicago Civic Opera 
in Hansel and Gretel. TWO 
OTHER PUPILS of Mrs. 
Devries have sung at the Audi- 
torium as members of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Co.: 
HELEN FREUND who is 
still with the Company and 
HELEN DERZBACH who 


sang Gretel. 











EDITH ORENS 


Translations of Edith Orens’ 


press notices: 


From La Metropole, Antwerp 

In the revival of Werther, Mile. Edith Orens was 
incontestably the star of the performance. This new 
pensionnaire seems to us a precious acquisition. If her 
acting is not yet entirely assured, the voice is abso- 
lutely superb, of great range, the timbre warm and 
mellow, with a most arresting low register. The 
cantatrice uses it with art and her diction is very 
clearly articulated. Her debut was a sensation! 


From L’Echo du Soir, Antwerp 

One may say that Mile. Edith Orens accomplished a 
veritable ‘‘tour de force’ in establishing contact for 
the first time with the public in the role of Charlotte 
Let us hasten to say that her debut was more than 
promising, and that if her acting reveals a certain 
lack of routine, her singing produced the best of im- 
pressions. The voice is of very beautiful quality, 
admirably schooled, and the success of the young artist 
after the scene Les Lettres and Les Larmes was 
more than merited and testified to the great satis- 
faction of the public. 


From Le Matin, Antwerp (Signed by G. Davenel) 


To make a debut in a role of the importance 
Charlotte is in itself an audacious adventure so wee 
to succeed in it with the brilliance that attended the 
appearance of Mile. Edith Orens yesterday is nothing 
short of a miracle! Monsieur Coryn can rejoice at 
the success of his new pensionnaire . never has 
he shown greater flair Yesterday's performance 
can bear comparison with any, even upon the most 
reputed stages. The voice of Mile. Orens is of moving 
beauty of timbre in the lower register, of great range 
and of exceptional homogeneity. This beautiful and 
generous material could not be employed with more 
effective surety and penetration than are exhibited 
by the young artist. Her acting, which seemed a 
little exaggerated or overdrawn in the first act, was 
more under control in the pathetic scenes of the third 
and final acts, where her more moderate expression 
produced the most felicitous impression. The scenes 
‘Les Larmes’”’ and.“Les Lettres,”’ and the iast duo 
were detailed with remarkable restraint and yet with 
the most profound emotion... and this in itself is 
great art. . . It is imperative also to admire the 
French accent of Mile. Orens, exempt from any exotic 
flavor and yery clear in enunciation. The personal 
success of Miss Orens was so sincerely merited and 
decisive that she was obliged to take solo curtain calls 
several times. . . 


From Le Courrier, Antwerp 

The revival of Werther held more than usual inter- 
est, for we were eager to hear M. Coryn’s new pen- 
sionnaire Miss Edith Orens, a young American of 
whom we had heard flattering reports. Let us report 
immediately that we did not regret having spent our 
afternoon at the Theatre Royal. ... Mile. Orens has, 
in effect, a remarkable voice, admirably schooled, of 
great range, arresting, and mellow. Her debut was a 
revelation of talents which will no doubt lead her far 
especially when her acting becomes more assured. Here 
is a happy addition to M. Coryn’s personnel, which 
gives the final cachet to his excellent troupe. 
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Rata Present Strengthens Right to 
Appellation “Pianist of Reenaements” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Appearances Include Reengagements in Recital and for Master Classes in Various Parts of the Country 
Critics Refer to Her as “Vital Pianist” 


Calling upon Rata Présent recently at her hotel studio in 
New York, the interviewer found her deeply engrossed in 
her work. Flooded with sunshine and situated, as the studio 
is high above the din of the traffic, with a fine view of the 
Hudson, it appears to be as quiet as a country home. We 
were instantly struck by the simplicity of the furnishings of 
the studio, for they were practically reduced to articles of 
necessity save for a rare etching on the wall, depicting an 
artist’s version of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and about 
two dozen volumes on subjects ranging from philosophy and 
psychology to poetry, art and literature, which, according to 
Miss Présent, are the silent companions which teach her a 
myriad of things. We wondered if the bareness of the 
furnishings, suggesting a lack of outside atmosphere, would 
cause a lack of stimulation for her practice on the piano, and 
we therefore questioted Miss Présent on this subject. 

“Did not some of our greatest composers write their im 
mortal masterpieces in garrets,” came her quick reply. “The 


artist’s atmosphere usually has to be created within himself. 
The great art works such as Raphael and Rembrandt would 
conjure sublime stimulation with which to surround our 
musical masterpieces. But, obviously, but few in the world 
can so surround themselves, ideal though that would be. In 
this connection I recall a recital which I gave last December 
in the salon of the Women’s Art Association of Canada. 
Before beginning my program I had no time to observe the 
individual beauty of the various art objects which lined the 
room, but I caught their collective vibrations and also those 
of one of the most cultured audiences I have ever had. A 
number of iny listeners told me afterward that they had 
gotten a very direct message from the music, but I assured 
them that it was the evocative atmosphere which helped 
greatly to create that message. I have enjoyed playing in 
art galleries, both public and private, but, as I have already 
stated, an artist’s atmosphere must be created within. There 
must be practice without outside stimulation, for then one 
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Two new volumes in The Musicians Library 


FIFTY ADDITIONAL SONGS 


Edited by Coenraad V. Bos 
With Preface by the late Henry T. Finck 
Issued in two editions: For High Voice, For Low Voice 


In addition to the volume of Fifty Songs, edited by Henry T. Finck, 
already in The Musicians Library, the great accompanist and song 
coach Coenraad Bos was commissioned to make a selection of the 
fifty most beautiful Schubert songs not included in the earlier vol- 
This he has done with consummate skill, giving each song 
explanatory notes and adding breathing and phrasing marks. 
sympathetic Preface and historical notes by the great Schubert lover, 
Henry T. Finck, are in his best style. 


Each $3.50 
Each 2.50 


The 





symphony orchestras. 


instrumentation. 


Just Published for Symphony Orchestra 


Romantic Overture, Op. 34 


(Original for Pianoforte, 4 hands, composed in 1819) 


Orchestrated by 
Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley 


This charming work, rich in masterly features and unusually bold, 
striking modulations, is now for the first time made available to 
The scoring is in the style of Schubert, 
who with the old valveless horns and trumpets then at his disposal 
was prevented from giving its rapid changes of key proper 


Full Symphonic Score, $7.50, Parts $10.00 
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ANALYTIC SYMPHONY SERIES 


(For Piano—two hands) 


Edited by Dr. Percy Goetschius 


No. 4 Schubert—Symphony, No. 7, in B minor 
—Symphony, No. 5 in Bb major 
—Symphony, No. 10, in C major 


Each volume contains an analysis and critique of the work, together 
with a portrait and biographical sketch of the composer. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Try your music store first 
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has something more vital and individual to communicate. 
It is moreover vastly important, despite opinion to the con- 
trary on the subject, that the artist expand his better self 
lest he fail to mirror the sublime nature of the art he would 
create for the listener. The great masters of music should 
be perpetual examples to us. Their lives were nobly lived 
as their art, for are there not reflected in their art unmis- 
takable beauty and nobility of character?” 
Present A “ViTaL” ArTIST1 

By this time we began to muse about the different types 
of artists we had interviewed, and we were thinking how 
some artists reflect themselves only in their art. Their con- 
versation appears to be reduced to barest statements, and in 
their moments of rélaxation they are subjective and live in 
a half dream state, insensible to environment. We do not 
criticize this type of artist. In fact, being utterly and in- 
alienably oneself regardless of public opinion is considered 
by many to be an art in itself. But we admit our attraction 
to the more vital type in which category those who know 


RATA PRESENT 


Miss Présent undoubtedly would class her. Critics, too, 
invariably refer to the vitality of her interpretations. Ac- 
cording to the Toronto Telegram she injects into her play- 
ing life, color, imagination, vigor and conviction, and the 
3rooklyn Daily Times is of the opinion that vitality sparkles 
through her every effort and she is forceful in her declara- 
tions. The New York Times commends her tone of ingra- 
tiating warmth, and the Boston Post her enthusiasm of youth 
and a naturally exuberant musical temperament. 
Pianist AGAIN Has Many REENGAGEMENTS 

As usual Miss Présent has a goodly number of reéngage- 
ments this season, thereby strengthening her right to the ap- 
pellation of “pianist of reéngagement.” Among them is a 
reéngagement with the Monday Morning Musicale of Albany 
where she appeared two seasons ago. She also will have 
reéngagements in Michigan and will conduct classes there 
and in Memphis at the Bolling Musser School of Music for 
the fourth consecutive season. Miss Présent’s Southern tour 
will take her as far as Texas where she will appear with the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra in December. New engage- 
ments this season include college appearances and classes in 
various states. Miss Présent’s repertoire of orchestral works 
is unusually comprehensive, including the standard concertos 
as wel! as interesting novelties. As soloist with the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra where she appeared last season, she 
elicited highest praise of press and public. This also was 
a reéngagement. 

Walter S. Young Standards of Training 

Walter S. Young, teacher of singing in New York, has 
established a set of standards which he has formulated 
through many years of experience in training singers, and 
which he claims will insure any student the rapid, safe and 
lasting growth of his voice. These standards are as follows: 
Beauty of Tone, Attack and Release, Resonance, Ease of 
Production, Intonation, Breath Control, Evenness of Scale, 
Diction and Word Color, Legato, Elasticity, Flexibility and 
Ornamentation, Listening, Style, Interpretation, and Musi- 
cianship and Repertoire. 

Mr. Young opens his courses to professional, amateurs 
and students, as well as to teachers of singing and public 
speakers, giving special attention to voices that have been 
abused, or those which have become defective through bad 
habits of production. These voices, he claims, will be evenly 
developed and correctly placed. 


Alice Hackett Activities 

Alice Hackett, pianist and specialist in interpretations for 
children, opened her fall concert tour with a recital of these 
interpretations in Amarillo, Tex., under the auspices of the 
>. T. A. organization. 

Miss Hackett has recently given twelve recitals for the 
school children of Minneapolis and has appeared under the 
management of clubs in many states including Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Iowa, Missouri and Texas. Her programs 
are educational and interesting to children, but Miss Hackett 
usually has as many adults. as children at her recitals. 
Her programs include works of Debussy, Schumann, Mil- 
haud, Moussorgsky, Chasins, Goossens, Copeland, MacDowell, 
Chopin and Mendelssohn, and early French works. 


Schmitz to Play Tansman Concerto 

E. Robert Schmitz, who is to appear as soloist with the 
San Francisco Company Orchestra on December 28 and 29, 
has been requested by Alfred Hertz, its conductor, to play 
Alexander Tansman’s Second Concerto, dedicated to Charlie 
Chaplin. It will be remembered that this young Polish com- 
poser—one of the leaders of the modern movement in music 
—toured America extensively last season under the manage- 
ment of Bogue-Laberge. While in Hollywood he met the in- 
imitable comedian. Mr. Schmitz will also play Bach’s F 
minor concerto on the same program. 
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ARTHA BAIRD 


Recent European Appearances 


WITH THE LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


“The last concert of the London Symphony 
Orchestra this season ended last night in a blaze 
of triumph. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted, the 
hall was full, and the audience overflowed to the 
orchestra seats. A superbly vigorous performance 
of Brahms F major Symphony was followed by 
the most exquisite performance of Mozart’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in G I have ever heard. We owe 
Sir Thomas Beecham a special debt of gratitude 
for giving us the first opportunity of hearing it for 
many years, and Martha Baird, the pianist of the 
evening, gave us the real Mozart.”—Daily 
Express. 


LONDON RECITAL 


“Her playing of the B-flat Sonata (Mozart) ... 
was a delightful mixture of freedom and rever- 
ence, suggesting at once eighteenth-century reserve 
and modern familiarity . . . Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques received a vivid and rhythmical 
performance, marked at the same time by feminine 
restraint.... To the lovely first movement of the 
A major Schubert sonata she imparted a certain 
deliberation that heightened its charms. Perhaps 
one may add, as a tribute to Miss Baird’s touch, 
that one turned with curiosity to the program to 
see what piano she was using.”—London Daily 
Telegraph, Oct. 6, 1928. 


BERLIN RECITAL 


“Martha Baird has an extraordinary technical 
as well as intellectual equipment which enables 
her to feel at home in every style of composition 
written for the piano. Owing to this gift and to a 
strong individuality she has already reached the 
higher regions of creative imagination. ... Atten- 
tion to Martha Baird!”—Morgenpost. 


WITH THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


“The pianist gave a most polished performance. 
The first movement was glorious in conception, 
and the second warm with deep romantic inner 
feeling.”—Tdagliche Rundschan. 


“At this concert Mozart was also played. 
Martha Baird is unquestionably a pianist who 
knows no technical limitations, and gave a delight- 
ful performance in every sense.”—Neue Berliner 
12 Uhr-Zeitung. 


WIESBADEN 


“Tn the Casino on Monday evening appeared a 
young and rising pianist—Martha Baird—in a 
«Most representative program. She is possessed of 
a superior and brilliant technique . . . but more 
than this, she has the innate power of communicat- 
ing to the listener the very essence and the whole 
gamut of feeling of a deep musical nature, and 
penetrates to the artistic intention and tempera- 
mental content of whatever compositions she 
plays. ...".—-Wiesbadener Bade-Blatt. 


AMSTERDAM 


“The appearance of this pianist, though late in 
the season, proved to be one of the most important 
and interesting of the entire year. In her playing, 
besides an exceptionally fine technique, there is a 
clear strength—no smallness, no weakness, no un- 
certainty—but speed and health which delighted, 
and a vivid happiness that was most striking.”— 
The Amsterdam Telegraph. 


Boston Recital, Jordan Hall, November 21st, 8:15 P. M. 
New York Recital, Town Hall, November 23rd, 4 P. M. 


Management: Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd St., New York City 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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Boston Premieres for Ibert’s Féereique 


and Alfano’s Cello Sonata 


English Singers at Symphony Hall- 


—~Guy Maier’s 


Concert for Young People—Female Quartet 


in Vocal Chamber Music—Jean Bedetti Recital. 
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ness that characterizes Mr. 
Debussy Fetes. 

The performance of Ibert’s Féereique brought honor to 
both a composer and conductor. It is a composition of the 
contemporary French school in its most genteel and re- 
spectable mode. It is not essentially brilliant, nor does it 
merit ranking as a masterpiece of serious composition. It 
is, however, a piece of clear musical thinking, finely —- 
with an unusual mastery of instrumentation. Above all, 
was superbly presented. The unusual resources of the Bos- 
ton Symphony players followed with precision the subtle 
nuances of the delineated by Mr. Koussevitzky’s in- 
telligent direction. Some of the interplay of timbres of the 
various instruments in inner voices offered revelations of 
tone colors, colors of a peculiarly poignant palette rarely 
equalled by the generality of modern orchestral writers. It 
was altogether a most gratifying evidence of modern musi- 
cal resource and invention, and although the material utilized 
was slight in itself, it was made to render up its fullest tale 
of significance. 

The Brahms Second Symphony supplied the necessary 
complement of the foregoing. What can be said of it as 
music except that the twentieth hearing reveals unsuspected 
beauties, after the nineteenth had seemed to mark the final 
ultimate capacity for appreciation? Mr. Koussevitzky is not 
at his best in directing Brahms. He makes Franck’s sym- 
phony more red-blooded and masculine than probably was 
the composer’s intent; and the reverse holds for his treat- 
ment of Brahms, whose work here loses in vigorousness 
under his baton. The doubling of horn parts, and general 
exploitation in extenso of the brass in Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
aggregation of parts, creates an effect of nervous tension. 
This disposition hardly succeeds in bringing out the inherent 
energy and potential “snap” of Brahms’ perhaps too well- 
balanced orchestral writing. It is not wise, in the effort to 
mitigate Brahms’ apparent complacency, to present him in 
the guise of a quasi-berserker. 


Koussevitzky’s reading. of the 


score, 


THE ENGLISH SINGERS 

the English Singers of London, on their 
third American tour, came to Boston. There is nothing to 
add to the criticism of these singers that appeared in a 
previous number of the MusicAL Courter, except the fact 
that they are just as charming as ever, to which may be 
added as a footnote that the soprano in the middle sings a 
little too much with her nose. Summer is Icumen in had to 
be encored, as did the male duet, Will Said to his Mammy. 
By the consensus of opinion, nothing more delightful has 
hit Boston since 1620. 


On October 28, 


MAIER 

Guy Maier’s concert for young people brought a great 
many chaperoned children to Jordan Hall on October 27. 
Weaving his program into a pretty fairy tale, he carried 
his audience to Italy and China, and back again to Krazy 
Kat and Huntington Avenue. Always with appropriate in- 
formality, Mr. Maier spoke and played in pertect taste. 


Guy 


Jean Bepvetti 
On October 25, Jean Bedetti of 
Orchestra gave a violoncello recital. 
ton Franco Alfano’s Sonata in G 
Cello, an uninteresting and fairly 
Kodaly’s Sonata in B minor for cello alone, 
ton only once before (by Beatrice Harrison), 
Bedetti an opportunity to exhibit his unusually complete 
technical equipment. A Philip Emmanuel Bach concerto 
was played with the accompaniment of a string orchestra 
under the direction of the versatile and uniformly competent 
Arthur Fiedler. 
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An hour or two after Guy Maier’s concert, 
ladies supplanted him on the stage of Jordan Hall. 
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STRUMENTAL 


Specially planned to meet the unique requirements of the first meetings of High or Grade School orchestras, 

and gradually to lead to the antiphonal and complete effects of the grand orchestra. 

CONTENTS OF BOOK ONE 
4. Oratoriesque 

A Byzantine Antique 

6. Repartee 

7. In Pensive Mood 

ARRANGEMENTS 


Melody 
Since all instruments play in unison or octave any desirable combination may be used with the piano. 
Piano... 75 

Each 
For further particulars address 


me =6J. FISCHER & BRO., 119 West 40th St. New York 
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8. Korean Serenaders 
9. Light of Heart 
10. A la Dialogre 


Piano and Trombone $1.00 
Piano and Eb Sax... 1.00 


Piano and Trumpet .$1.00 
Piano and Clarinet.. 1.00 


.$1.00 
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ELSA RIEFFLIN, 
soprano, «who appeared on October 27, at Paterson; 28 at 
Mecca Temple, and November 4 as soloist with the Arion 
Liedertafel. Miss Riefflin will give a New York recital at 
Engineering Auditorium on the evening of November 15. 
She is under the exclusive management of Albert W. Meurer. 
sang in necessarily close harmony, ia pren soon: the 
sweetness of their manner lent special charm to a Brahms 
group and to a couple of old English madrigals. The 
Czecho-Slovak folk songs, arranged by Deems Taylor, 
might have benefited by a more chary use of feminine 
saccharine. Byron Hughes accompanied at the piano. 
JAMES FRISKIN 

On October 30, James Friskin gave a piano recital. Rep- 
resenting the old, strong-fingered school, he astounded young 
students by the frequency with which he lowered and broke 
the knuckle bridge. Nevertheless Mr. Friskin was at his 
best in modern compositions; in particular, the Three Poems 
of Frank Bridge seemed peculiarly to his liking, and he 
played them faultlessly. In his Bach selections, Mr. Friskin 
hurried a little, losing clarity and distinctness in the more 
rapid contrapuntal passages. W. L. G. 


Wynne Pyle’s Artists 


Among the successful pianists who have coached, with 
Nynne Pyle are: Edouard Pavaroff, who is concertizing on 
the Pacific Coast and has a studio in Hollywood, Cal. ; 
Dwight Anderson, who is on his sixth American concert 
tour and is also a teacher at the Louisville Conservatory; 
Vladimir Lakond, playing in concert this season and con- 
ducting a New York studio; William Meldrum, who has 
been giving concerts in the middle west and for two years 
was a teacher at the William Woods College; Pauline 
Scarbrough, who gives lecture recitals under the auspices 
of the Music League and also teaches in New York, Kath- 
ryn Russell, who is appearing in concert and is a teacher 
at the Highland Hall School, Pa.; Isabelle Schiebler, who, 
besides playing in concert, teaches at the Neighborhood Set- 
tlement School, and Lilli Batkin, thirteen years old, who won 
a scholarship at the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. 


Helen Chase Studio Activities 


Reed McClelland, baritone and artist voice pupil of Helen 


Chase, is singing in The Queen’s Taste Company. Rebekah 
Crawford, contralto, well known in radio circles, is one of 
six singing artists on the Warner Jubilee Hour, where Fan- 
nie Brice and other stars are featured weekly. Miss Craw- 
ford is also regularly booked on The Vitaphone Hour, with 
the United Choral Hour over WOR, the Cathedral Choir 
Hour, and the United Opera Singers on Thursday evenings. 

Margaret Speaks and Robert Deninger were heard in solos 
and duets recently, on the Republican Rally program over 
WRNY;; these artists are engaged for the forthcoming 
Murray Anderson production. 

The above artists are all studying voice and coaching with 
Miss Chase. Each artist is holding a church position in 
addition to other musical activities. 


Herma Menth in Recital 


Herma Menth, Viennese pianist, was given an enthusiastic 
reception when she played recently before the Castle Guild 
at the College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. She 
opened her group of numbers with an expressive rendition 
of the Brahms-Roder Lullaby, which is dedicated to Miss 
Menth, following which she was heard in the Liszt Legende, 
a Francis Walking on the Waves, and a Spanish Dance 
by Albeniz. A brilliant performance of the Strauss-Schulz- 
Evler Blue Danube Waltz concluded the program. 


Perfield Exponent Presents Pupil 


Bessie N. Sterling, an exponent of the Effa Ellis Perfield 
system, presented Catherine E. Le Fevre in a recital at 
her studio in Jersey City on October 19. 


- Teacher of Voice - 


Will accept limited number of students 
Apply by mail only, for audition 
806 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
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Maine M. T. A. Holds Annual 


Convention 


Speakers Stress Necessity of Having Expertly Trained 
Supervisors of Music—Music Festival Association 
Holds First Concert of Season With Car- 
mela Ponselle as Soloist—Bangor Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Under Director 
Sprague, Delights Large Audience 


Bancor, Me.—The Maine Music Teachers’ Association’s 
annual convention, held here October 25-26, stressed music 
and art in all its programs, and the speakers featured the 
arts as a program to be carried out during the coming year 
in the public schools. 

As an introduction, the Eastern Maine Music Festival 
Association chose the night prior to the opening for its 
annual fall concert with Carmela Ponselle as guest artist. 
There was an audience of over 2,500, and Miss Ponselle was 
accorded a great reception, her hearers warming up to an 
unprecedented pitch of enthusiasm. Gowned in period style 
with graceful long hooped skirt, Miss Ponselle looked like 
an old fashioned portrait come to life. Her mezzo voice 
is even more flexible and beautiful; more colorful and warm 
than formerly, and it was no wonder that she had no less 
than four recalls after the first aria, O Don Fatale, from 
Don Carlos. Among her numbers were the Samson et 
Dalila aria and a group of songs in Italian, French, German 
and English, all well contrasted. 

Adelbert Wells Sprague, of Bangor, who has taken over 
the work of director and conductor of this festival, directed 
the Bangor Symphony Orchestra of sixty-five pieces in or- 
chestral numbers and as support for the Festival chorus. One 
very satisfactory feature was a group of Schubert numbers. 
This began with Moment Musical and Marche Militaire by 
orchestra. Miss Ponselle then sang with good artistry the 
Serenade, with violin obligato by A. Stanley Cayting of Ban- 
gor, one of the Symphony players. The third in this group 
was the great choral, Die Allmacht, by the 400 voices of the 
chorus, supported by full orchestra and Miss Ponselle as the 
soloist. The conclusion was the first movement from the 
Unfinished Symphony. It was a beautifully coordinated, 
much appreciated group. 

Among the orchestra numbers were Nicolai’s overture to 
the Merry Wives of Windsor; the three well known dances 
from Henry VIII by Edward German (Morris Dance, 
Shepherd’s Dance, and Torch Dance); Godard’s Adagio 
Pathetique, and, as a finale, the Triumphal March of the 
Boyards, by Halvorsen. This orchestra is exceptional among 
the symphony organizations in the State; it is now in its 
thirty-third year and is noted for good work. Many of its 
members, going to other cities, have readily found positions 
with the larger symphony orchestras, and it is making 
musical history in northern and eastern Maine. 

The chorus has been augmented by many fresh young 
voices from the University of Maine musical department. 
It was a pleasure to hear the Hallelujah Chorus. The Car- 
nival Chorus from La Tarentella by Jakobowski, and two 
shorter pieces—a Nocturne by Carl Bohm, and Calvary 
Song by Fritz Spindler were well sung. Mr. Sprague is a 
fine conductor, earnest and constientious, with an ear for 
artistic effect. Wilbur S. Cochrane is the festival pianist. 

The convention utilized the best of the school bands and 
orchestras in the state at its sessions. The Rumford High 
School Orchestra, winning first prize for a small orchestra 
at the State musical conclave last spring, played at the men’s 
get-together, while Dr. P. W. Dykema, professor of music 
education at Columbia University, conducted a community 
sing. 

At the Maine school women’s get-together, music was 
offered by the Waterville High School Orchestra, winning 





SAMUEL GINSBERG, 


baritone, who will give his debut recital under the 
Hurok management early next year in Carnegie Hall. 
November 17 he will be heard at the Masonic Temple. 
His splendid baritone voice, his ability to sing in seven 
languages, allied with pleasant personality, all unite in 
making him a noteworthy singer. “Marvelous voice” 
and “splendid voice’”—such expressions were respon- 
sible for his giving up a business career for that of a 
singer. 
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first for the largest orchestra in the state. Rumford played 
again the next morning at City Hall section, when Dr. 
Dykema spoke on music in the schools and urged that teach- 
ers become musically educated. The importance of music 
as a major study in the curriculum, he said, could not be 
underestimated. Students who take music attain the highest 
rank in the schools. No other subject in the school carries 
on so many things to do at the same time. It furnished 
both direct and indirect training. Every school system 
should have someone capable of carrying on music on a high 
plane. Mr. Dykema illustrated melody, rhythm and harmony, 
by musical selections, and suggested their place in the life 
of the teacher for rest and enjoyment. 

Belfast High School Band, winner for class B in the 
state, played at some of the sessions, while Bangor High 
School, which won in class A bands, both in the state and 
in New England, played in the large general sessions in the 
evening at the auditorium before 3,500 people. The Girls’ 
Glee Club of Bangor High School also figured on several 
programs. 

The possibilities of rhythm in the kindergarten were dem- 
onstrated at one primary session by a group of about thirty 
children brought from the Bar Harbor kindergarten. 

At the department of public school music, Maude L. Gould, 
supervisor of music in Old Town, gave a talk on The Uni- 
versal Song and demonstrated this new system of natural 
singing with a group of high school students. Possibly the 
most interesting talk was by C. A. Warren, supervisor of 
music in Brunswick schools, on how Maine can solve its 
instrumental problems. Mr. Warren does not theorize. He 
showed how it could be done with a group of twenty-seven 
teachers from his town which he has formed into an orches- 
tra within the past year. As very few Maine towns are ina 
position to hire a professional musician to supervise music 
in the schools, he suggests that music be taught in the nor- 
mal schools, then through the grade teachers this work can 
be carried on. Already in Brunswick, where these teachers 
are playing, preparatory work in the grades is being more 
thoroughly given. 

J. Lillian Vandevere, of Boston, told of the possibilities 
of the toy symphony. She demonstrated with a group of 
children from the Bangor primary schools. She told why, 
how and how far the symphony orchestra should be devel- 
oped, 

Dr. Hollis Dann, director of music education at New 
York University, speaking on State music supervision, de- 
clared that the east is lagging behind the middle west and 
the pacific coast in public school music. “Very seldom does 
one find in a state department of education anyone who 
knows anything about music. There should be a state di- 
rector who is a recognized musician, a capable conductor, a 
music teacher and a teacher of teachers. His academic train- 
ing should be on an equal standing with that of other teach- 
ers. A billion dollars annually is spent for music in the 
nation, and no teacher who has to teach music in the class 
room between the weekly visits of the supervisor should be 
ignorant of the subject. You would not consider a person 
as a teacher who knew nothing of arithmetic or of reading. 
Yet undeveloped, immature people of no training or stand- 
ards are allowed to teach music.” Dr. Dann urged a system, 
in every state, like that of Pennsylvania, 

At the banquet of music supervisors Dorthy L. Marden, of 
Waterville, was reelected president, and Miss Lee, also of 
the same city, was elected secretary and treasurer. Land has 
been bought on the Maine coast for a summer band and 
orchestral camp, which may become active next summer. 


L.N. F. 


Ricker in Original One Hour Recitals 


Abby Morrison Ricker, well known for her Opera Solilo- 
quies, is this season presenting series of five original one 
hour recitals for children six years and over which she be- 
lieves will prove instructive as well as entertaining. The 
first series began on November 3 and will continue on Satur- 
days at four o’clock at Mrs. Ricker’s New York studio on 
East Seventy-second Street which, in keeping with her pro- 
grams, she calls the Castle by the Rabbit Hole. At these 
recitals Alice in costume will be led through her own poems 
in the form of songs, and the children occasionally will im- 
personate her wonderland friends. Mrs. Ricker also states 
that she will present classical and folk songs of all countries 
and themes and scenes from grand opera, with modified 
story and musical explanation, which will be acted and sung. 
For these folk songs and grand opera numbers the costumes 
will be donned before the children. The programs will 
include ensemble singing. There also will be songs sung 
incorrectly for the purpose of ear training, and a prize will 
be presented for the best composition by the older children 
commenting on the mistakes. The program for the final 
recital will be excerpts from the numbers presentd during 
the series, and a prize will be given to the one who demon- 
strates the best memory in regard to the names of the songs 
and the composers. 

Mrs. Ricker is prepared to present this series at schools, 
colleges, homes, concert halls and other places and will 
adapt her presentations in accordance with the ages 6f those 
for whom she is appearing. 


Seattle Symphony’ s Young People’s Concerts 


SEATILE, WaAsH.—That there is a demand in the Pa- 
cific Northwest for music of the finest sort was evidenced 
beyond a doubt Saturday morning, October 20, when 
packed house thronged the Orpheum Theater to hear the 
opening of the Young People’s concert series given by the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Karl 
Krueger. Several hundred persons clamored for tickets 
after the last seat had been sold. The audience included 
“young people” of all ages—children, music student and 
grown-ups with an ever young love for beautiful music. 

Mr. Krueger’s manner of interpreting the compositions 
of the masters to children is irresistible. He has planned to 
have the series this winter follow a consistent program of 
instruction, each concert following the other in logical se- 
quence. Numbers by Gretry, Bach, Schubert, W agner, 
Sibelius and Bizet were on the Program. I 


Russian Beaphonie Choir’s Program 


The Russian Symphonic Choir will make its first appear- 
ance of the season at the Washington Irving High School 
on December 14. The choir will present a new program, 
including a choral arrangement of excerpts from Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony. 
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MAGINE a beautiful, source-un- 
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clearly under the entire music spread — 
shielding your own eyes and the eyes of the audi- 
ence. A light which illuminates every note—which 
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of the sheet, which speeds and actually improves 
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The Lamp of Clebnities 


Used and endorsed by Sembrich, Samaroff-Stokow- 
ski, Althouse, Case, LaForge, Steinway and 
hundreds of others—music teachers, 
students, performers. 


The STANLIGHT is both a lamp and music 
rack in one. The grooved, glass music base under 
which light is concealed, is three and one-half 
inches wide by eighteen inches long. It is taste- 
fully finished and most artistic in appearance. It 
has been hailed everywhere as the ideal solution of 
the music lighting problem for the concert hall, 
the studio and the home. 
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Send no money. Just mail the 
coupon below. Decide for yourself 
—at no cost or obligation 


Try the STANLIGHT ten days at our expense. Simply 
fill in and mail the coupon below—or use your own station 
ery. (State whether for grand or upright). We will 
send the STANLIGHT to you—parcels post prepaid. If, 
after putting it to every test, you wish to keep it, send us 

14.50. Or, if you prefer, $7.50 within ten days and 

7.50 one month later. If you do not wish to keep it, 
return it in the original carton, in good condition, and we 
will not charge you a cent. Address 
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390 Second Ave. 
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STANLIGHT TRIAL OFFER 
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390 Second Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me the STANLIGHT for FREE TRIAL If i 
decide to keep it, I will remit $14.50 in ten cays or $7.50 


then and $7.50 one month later. Otherwis will return 


it in its original carton-—in good condition—with no 
further obligation on my part 4 
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Castelle Pupil to Debut With 
Chicaio Civic Opera 


Hilda Burke Will Windy City 
November 10—-On the Same Evening Three Cas 
telle Pupils Will Compete for Final Honors 
in the Northeastern States District Radio 
Audition in New York 


November 10 will be an eventful one for 

telle, vocal teacher o saltimore, Md., for on 

that evening Hilda Burke, soprano, pupil of Mr. Castelle, 
ll but in Aida with the Chicago Civic 
Miss Chicago a 
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championship by Mayor Broening of Baltimore, and on the 
3rd Miss Knowles appeared over the Wilmington, Del., 
station and received her medal from the mayor of that city. 
Another of Mr. Castelle’s pupils also made a “hit” recently. 
This was Mary Bokee, who played the part of Casilda in the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, The Gondoliers. She was 
highly praised by the press for her artistic performance and, 
according to the critic of the Baltimore Evening Sun, she 
was “as Lorcle: Lee would say, ‘devine,’ being both honey 
to the eye and heaven to the ear.” Miss Bokee also sang 
recently at a luncheon of the Press Club of Baltimore. 


Dudley Buck Studio Notes 


Alma Milstead, soprano, has been reéngaged as soloist at 
the Calvary M. E. Church, East Orange, N. J., and at Tem- 
ple Israel in Jamaica, N. Y. She also has been booked for 
a number of concert engagements, including appearances 
with the Brooklyn Chorai Society at the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn; Brooklyn Edison Glee Club, also at the Acad- 

of Music; Choral Club of Bedford and Mt. Kisco, 
’., in a performance of The Messiah with orchestra and 
» Coming of the King conducted by Dudley Buck; Doug 
laston Country Club, Douglaston, N. Y.; Ben Avon Musical 
Festival, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Twentieth Century Club, Goshen, 
N. Y.; Sunset Club at the Hotel McAlpin, New York; 
Stanton League at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn; East 
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Marshall, 
N. Y., and the 


Tex.; Herald-Tribune 
Montclair Women’s 


Texas Musical Festival, 
Radio Show in Syracuse, 
( nh, Montclair, N. J. 

Georgia Graves, contralto, 
at the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
ple Oheb Shalom, Newark, N. J. Her concert engagements 
include appearances with the Nyack Oratorio Society, Nyack, 
N. Y., in a performance of Verdi's Requiem; Brooklyn 
Choral Society ; Hazomir Choral Society of Newark, N. J.; 
Twentieth Century Club, Goshen, N. Y.; Grace M. E. 
Church concert, Brooklyn; M. E. Church concert, Flushing ; 
First Presbyterian Church, Easter Cantata, Goshen, N. Y.; 
Dramus Guild, and Three Lights Masonic Club in New 
York; Crescent Club of Brooklyn in The Mikado; a re 
éngagement with the Nyack Oratorio Society, and concerts 
in Ft. Collins and Estes Park, Col. 

30th Miss Milstead and Miss Graves are pupils of Dudley 
Buck. 


has been reéngaged as soloist 
New York, and at Tem- 


Meisle Touring to Pacific Coast 
Kathryn Meisle was chosen by the B Sharp Club of Utica, 
N. Y., for its initial recital of the season on October 17, at 
which time she was hailed by the Utica Press as “one of the 
finest vocalists the B Sharp Club has introduced in its twenty- 
five years of concert production.”” The Utica Observer de- 


November 8, 1928 
clared: “Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Chicago Opera 
Company, played at will with the emotions of one thousand 
persons. A velvet voice, rich, powerftil and hypnotizing was 
the magic wand she used to pull the heart strings of her 
audience.’ 

Miss Meisle left immediately after the concert for Pitts- 
burgh, where she inaugurated the 1928-29 season of the Art 
Society under its new manager, May Beegle. Here the 
singer's voice was likened to “pure bronze, with a touch of 
gold” by one critic, while another commentator found her to 
have “one of those appealing voices which gets under one’s 
skin.’ Having appeared many times previously in Pitts- 
burgh, the artist was greeted by a host of admirers. 

On October 25 and 26 Miss Meisle appeared as soloist 
with the Minneapx lis Symphony Orchestra, Henri Verbrug- 
ghen conducting, in St. Paul and Minneapolis. It was with 
this orchestra that the contralto made her professional debut 
in 1921 under the direction of Emil Oberhoffer. 

Miss Meisle is now on her annual fall tour to the 
Coast which will last until mid-December. 


Pacific 


Anne Roselle for San Carlo in Naples 

Anne Roselle has been able to postone her’ appearances 
at the Dresden Opera, scheduled for October to April, 
following the conclusion of her engagement of fourteen 
performances at the San Carlos in Naples. Mme. Roselle 
has been ordered to be in Naples the middle of January 
and may be called upon for the opening of the opera, which, 
like the Reale of Rome, has been entirely renovated. 
Among the operas of her extensive repertory she will sing 
Aida, Turandot and Cavalleria Rusticana. 

Last summer Mme. Roselle had unusual success in Verona 
in seven special performances of Turandot, which marked 
her first singing in Italy. At the second performance the 


ANNE ROSELLE AS TURANDOT 


soprano was heard by the director of the San Carlo in 
Naples and her engagement followed. 

The middle of April she will give a recital in Berlin and, 
if time between the Naples and Dresden appearances permits, 
she will sing in opera in Budapest and Vienna, where she is 


always welcome. 
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GIGLI 


Tenor Metropolitan Opera Company 
OPENED IN PHILADELPHIA IN ANDREA CHENIER 


and made season’s 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN NEW YORK IN PUCCINI'S MANON 


ANDREA CHENIER 


Mr. Gigli was at the top of his form in the 
title role . . . such golden and glamorous 
tones have not been heard here since the 
passing of Caruso. To particularize his 
“high lights” would be impossible for he sang 
magnificently throughout.—Philadelphia En- 
quirer. 

Mr. Gigli gave a beautiful presentation of 
the title role. The quality of his voice may 
always be taken for granted, but last evening 
he displayed several tonal colors which were 
unusual even for him.—Evening Public 
Ledger. 

Gigli poured out golden tones with un- 
marred vocal opulence. . . . It was con- 
summate art with which he phrased and col- 
ored the romantic and emotional music, 
while his tone flowed with a lyric fluency 
and beauty which cannot be excelled. . . . 
Gigli gave a rare exhibition of the vocal art 
supported by a great organ and it was in the 
refinements and subtleties of his artistry that 
he triumphed.—Philadelphia Evening Star. 

Gigli was in his own province with all the 
attributes of tonal lustre and dramatic fire in 
his singing. It was evident in the first act, in 
the singing of “Colpito qui m’avete,” that 
this performance was not the conventional 
portal to just another opera season.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Gigli in the part of the protagonist, was the 
triumphant one of the evening, always re- 
vealing new points of color and volume in 
his magnificent voice.—L’Opinione di Phila- 
del phia. 


MANON LESCAUT 


Mr. Gigli, singing Des Grieux with more 
artistic restraint and carefully considered 
tone . . . was the object of a particular 
demonstration The Herald Tribune. 

Des Grieux was portrayed by Gigli, whose 
golden tones were prodigally poured and 
whose romantic fervor carried conviction to 
his entranced hearers—New York Ameri- 
can, 

Gigli assumed the role of Des Grieux, an 
impersonation in which he is very happily 
placed. His beautiful voice was in good con- 
dition and his singing was tasteful and effec- 
tive—The New York Sun. 

Gigli sang with his usual tonal beauty.— 
Evening Post. 

One must say immediately that last night es 
our beloved artist was in glorious voice and Photo © Mishkin 
that in this Ne ved pry: we so full of pas- 
sionate melodies and of dramatic scenes of - 
love and anguish, he seemed a singer and Exclusive Management: 
actor supreme; the animator of the scenic R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
action, diffuser of spiritual joy among the 3 . . 
large public which listened to him with in- 
terest and applauded him with enthusiasm. 
—Progresso Italo Americano. 
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October 29 
Rudolph Ganz 

teacher, composer and conductor, 
regards the keyboard primarily as the 


That sterling pi 
Rudolph Ganz, whx 
medium for voicing 
interpreter, gave an evening recital at 
Carnegie Hall, which held a large audience deeply interested 
and resulted in proi (and justified encores) 
for the popular pianistic¢ 

Mr. Ganz was in superb fettle and his polished technical 
powers, his rified musicianship, and his purity of tone, 
ill shone e highest advantage. 

gt Va ae and 


ind his talents as an 
mnged applause 
exponent 


representative one, with 
i, Opus as the feature production. He 
a profound at nd deeply felt re iow, Chopin’s 
fantasy, and one by Bach, in C minor, opened the concert. 
Followed Mozart's A flat Romance, Haydn’s C major 
fantasy, Schubert’s G major impromptu, a Brahms group, 
and shorter pie by Alkan, Blanchet, Ravel, Debussy, and 
Rudolph Ganz The last named two, In May, and After 
Midnight, revealed again that the Ganz muse knows how to 
create piano music, piquantly harmonized and 
idroitly adapted to the idiom of the keyboard. 

It was altogether the recital of a pianstic 
ician, and a technical master. 


gave the work 


atmospheric 


thinker, a 


sensitive mus 


Louis Kaufman 
violinist and winner of the Walter Naum- 
Foundation prize, gave the recital which is 
Town Hall. The young artist is of 
and his playing is infused with 
healthy vivacity. He plays with certainty and a straight- 
forward styie that is quite « ging especially when he 
makes such works as the Lalo Sevichon Espagnole refresh 
ing rather than sentimental. The program opened with a 
broad interpretation of Handel’s sonata in D and later of- 
fered Poeme by Chausson, Kreisler’s arrangement of works 
by Chopin and Paganini and a Berceuse by Mme. Law- 
rence Townsend 

Mr. Kaufiman is to be congratulated on what he has thus 
far accomplished; and when, with the years, will be added 
deeper understanding and subtlety, he will without doubt 
take his place among the violinists of whom America can be 
proud At the piano Louis Greenwald was an able and 
sympathetic partner to the soloist. 


Loui 
berg Musical 
part of that prize in 
a vigorous temperament 


Kaufman, 


October 30 
Barbizon Musicales: Jeannette Vreeland and 
Gerald Warburg, Soloists 


weekly musicales at the Hotel Barbizon, 
through the winter, opened auspiciously 
a good ¢ icert and a large and appreciative audience. 

Vreeland, soprano, and Gerald Warburg, cellist, 
program, and both gave much pleasure in their 
respective offerings 


I 
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ence, sang Italian, French, German and English songs, i 
which her well trained soprano and feeling eee Boe 
were amply demonstrated. She was accompanied by Helen 
Ernsberger. Mr. Warburg, a young artist who has at- 
tracted attention in the past couple of seasons, exploited his 
neat execution and full tone in pieces by Martini, Senaille, 
3ach, Haydn, Debussy, Glazounow and Popper. At the 
piano for him was Marie Romaet Rosanoff, also a well- 
known ’cellist. 


October 31 
The Malkin Trio 


Manfred Malkin, piano; Jacques Malkin, violin; and 
Josef Malkin, cello, brothers (there is also a sister, Berta, 
in the Berlin Opera House) gave great pleasure to a large 
audience in Town Hall, first through their performance of 
the Brahms Trio, C minor; there was fine unity in this vital 
work, so full of energy, and in the presto there were many 
novel effects. Each brother cooperates with the other, sup- 
pressing any soloistic tendencies; in consequence there is a 
perfect musicianly ensemble. A rhapsody by Juon enlisted 
the services of Mitya Stillman, viola, and this work proved 
highly interesting. There is a unique allegretto in D minor, 
and a closing movement in F, full of surprising rhythmic 
moments. Both these works received well deserved ap- 
plause, which was augmented during the repetition perform- 
ance of Bloch’s Quintet for piano and strings. Harry Glick- 
man joined in the performance of this work. This early 
opus, 35 minutes long, played just a year ago, at that time 
with comments by the composer, again won much approval, 
for it pulsates with melody and rhythm; there is an ostinato 
piano in the andante of dirge-like effect, and throughout the 
work there are many amazing things, possible only for vir- 
tuoso players. All this was recognized and brought the 
quintet tremendous applause. 


November 1 
Gil Valeriano 

Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, gave his first New York 
recital of the season on November 1, at Town Hall. An 
audience that filled the auditorium greeted him with an en- 
thusiasm which spoke well for the success of his previous 
appearances. The program included two numbers by Han- 
del, Debussy’s Les Cloches, Le Reve from Manon ( Masse- 
net), Penella’s La Espanolita and Granadinas, by Ybarra. 

Mr. Valeriano sings with good taste and restraint, but also 
with that vividness, that sensitive and exquisite flexibility 
of temperament which, while typically Latin, is still percu- 
liarly his own. The greater portion of his program was given 
in the spontaneous and colorful style which has become 
characteristic of this young singer. An audience is sure to 
respond to an artist of this kind, and he was given no less 
than six recalls after his third group, and as many at the 
conclusion, The Spanish songs, naturally, evoked the most 
enthusiasm, but the English numbers in the last group were 
— received, as indeed was the entire program. Alice 

Vaiden was an excellent and attractive accompanist. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 

With Mengelberg back after Walter Damrosch’s two 
week’s guest engagement, New York’s senior orchestra pre- 
sented an unusual program on Thursday evening and Friday 
afternoon. 

The only familiar, though by no means hackneyed works, 
given were Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony and Kodaly’s Hary 
Janos. The rest of the program was made up of two tone 
poems and a Scene de Ballet by Simon Bucharoff, a Russian 
composer residing in New York. It was interesting to note 
the difference in style between the three composers—Berlioz, 
the ultra-modern of his day, Kodaly the Hungarian “futurist,” 
and Bucharoff, whose music suggests the title, musical im- 
pressionist. Common to all three there is a distinct lack of 
pith and substance. All are distinctly unmelodic and rely 
for their effects on expedients of orchestration, rythmic od- 
dities and harmonic surprises. And yet they are entirely 
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AMERICAN SOPRANO SCORES IN TRAVIATA 
IN PINEROLO, ITALY 


From Gazzetta Cittadina: 

“Last night with a full theater was inaugurated the 
season at our Comunale with the opera Traviata of 
Verdi. 
protagonist, 
seasoned artist. 
with great art and sentiment and showed an excel- 
lent schooling. 
acclaimed, and the public demanded with insistence 
an encore. 
with the tenor and baritone. 
herself to be a really great artist, worthy of the big- 
gest theaters, was in the last act where, besides hav- 
ing sung with a great sentiment, she moved her audi- 
ence because of her histrionic abilities.” 
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In the lead among the interpreters was the 
Senora Callavea, who proved to be a 
She has a beautiful voice ; she sings 


In the aria of the first act she was 


She also had much applause in the duets 
Where she revealed 
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dissimilar. Berlioz sounded by turns, sentimental, bombastic 
and inane; Kodaly was true to the rhapsodical, formless and 
colorful Hungarian idiom; Bucharoff displayed the atonal- 
ity, impressionism and lack of tangibility which are charac- 
teristic of latter-day descriptive music. 

Mr. Mengelberg gave of his very good best, as did his 
splendid body of players. The conductor appeared to like the 
music he was discoursing, and his mood was communicated 
to his listeners, who signified their enjoyment in no uncertain 
terms. Mr. Bucharoff was called upon to bow his acknowl- 
edgments from one of the boxes. 


November 2 
Vladimir Horowitz 

That strikingly interesting and successful young pianist, 
Vladimir Horowitz, made his season’s first New York ap- 
pearance last Friday evening at Carnegie Hall, before a 
large and highly enthusiastic audience which again con- 
firmed the ability of Horowitz to please, stimulate, and 
astonish. 

He began with Schumann’s F sharp minor Novelette, that 
cryptic work which does not often appeal to pianists for 
public performance. Horowitz did all he could for the 
abstruse Schumann fancies, by varying them in touch and 
nuance, but the hearers no doubt liked the playing better 
than the composition. 

Three Brahms Intermezzi, op. 117, 118, 119 were done 
with remarkable resource in tone, pedalling, and technic, 
and despite some dynamic exaggerations, the meaningful 
music delivered its vital message tellingly. The Brahms 
Rhapsody, op. 119, followed in a rugged and sonorous 
presentation, as befits the nature of those pages, which may 
be said to be austerely rhapsodical. The chord playing and 
the climaxes in this number were of thunderous might. 

Chopin’s Fantasy marked a tremendous achievement on 
the part of Horowitz. He allowed his feelings full play 
and gave the morbid, melancholy measures as eloquent voic- 
ing as he accorded the episodes of passion. His interpre- 
tation was nothing short of masterful. Two Chopin ma- 
zurkas had fascinating lilt and color under the Horowitz 
fingers. They shone also in the tempestuous B minor 
Scherzo, dashed off with amazing speed, sentimentalized 
properly in the lovely middle section, and topped off with 
a sizzling burst of interlocked octaves at the end, which 
brought a salvo of applause from the listeners. 

Ravel’s Sonatine, full of beautiful tonal tints and poetical 
reflectiveness, and Liszt's Spanish Rhapsody, a glittering 
display of virtuosity, ended the recital with exciting clamor 
and brilliancy. 

His auditors compelled the conquering player to add in- 
numerable encores all of which resulted in further remark- 
able triumphs for him. 


Socrate Barozzi 

A young violinist appeared at Town Hall in a program 
of balance and good taste. Socrate Barozzi, who has been 
favorably heard here before, did justice to his reputation 
of being a violinist of unusual attainment. He plays with 
verve, precision, alertness and emphasized the broader style 
in his opening of the Vivaldi concerto in C. In the lento 
movement he especially showed depth and when in contrast 
he went into the following allegro with a real swinging 
rhythm he aroused his audience to quite an enthusiastic 
response. 

An interesting section of the 
capable handling of the Debussy transcriptions for violin; 
the Golliwog Dance and Minstrels were picked out by this 
listener as having a particular charm, a subtlety and finesse 
which are so hard to attain- without the thinning of tone, 
and this Mr. Barozzi never does no matter to what diminu- 
tives he might resort. 

He also displayed technical ability in the 
arrangement of La Folia which, if not done with an ex- 
actness of detail, looses its principal value. The artist 
played it cleanly and smoothly with a certain swiftness of 
line that made it at times breath-taking. Also included in 
the program were smaller pieces by Bach, Dvorak, Schelling, 
De Falla and of course the encores. Mr. Barozzi’s audi- 
ence was attentive and most cordial. 


concert came with his 
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November 3 
American Symphonic Ensemble 


The much-heralded American Symphonic Ensemble, New 
York’s conductorless orchestra made its bow at Carnegie 
Hall, November 3, in an all-Beethoven program. It is 
fashiotied upon the famous Persimpans Orchestra of Mos- 
cow. The program consisted of the Eroica Symphony and 
the Violin Concerto, with Max Rosen as soloist. There was 
an address by Oswald Garrison Villard after the perform- 
ance of the symphony. In so far as any conducting was nec- 
essary, it was done by Mr. Stassevitch, the concertmaster. 

Presumably, the critic may be permitted to ask himself 
whether the orchestra benefits in any way from being with- 
out a conductor. One of its organizers and players, its first 
bassoon, Adolph Weiss, pupil in composition of Schoenberg 
and composer of several pieces that have pleased the mod- 
ernists since his return to America, said in last week’s issue 
of the Musicat Courter that the advantages of conductor- 
less playing was to give individual responsibility to the or- 
chestra men so that they would pay more attention to their 
parts and interpret them more intelligently. This may be 
true, but there seemed moments on Saturday night’s per- 
formance of the Symphonic Ensemble when the attack 
lacked the precision which it might have had under the 
direction of a capable leader. It would seem to this writer 
that there must always be a good deal of guess work, in the 
absence of a conductor, as to the opening tempo, the extent 
and duration of retards, accellerandos and pauses. 

The Symphonic Ensemble includes some of the best play- 
ers in New York, and if the feat of conductorless playing 
can be accomplished, this body of men should be able to 
accomplish it. At present it can only be said that the forth- 
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pianist, a pupil of E. Robert Schmitz, who, with Barbara 
Lull, will give the first performance of Alexander Stein- 
ert’s new sonata for violin and piano at the Pro Musica 

Concert at Town Hall, November 14. 
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coming concerts of this new organization will be watched 


with interest. 
Tollefsen Trio 

Augusta Tollefsen, pianist of fine ensemble-sense; Carl 
Tollefsen, violinist, even more experienced along these lines, 
and Robert Thrane, cellist, worthy coadjutor, presented an 
interesting program of chamber music at the Town Hall 
concert of November 3, before an audience of good size, 
which was moved to much enthusiasm. Especially was this 
the case with the Arensky trio, the dainty scherzo and the 
finale getting most applause. A Serenade by the French- 
man, Jean Hure (first time in New York), proved poetic, 
beautifully calculated music, but lacking in spontaneity. The 
concert closed with Saint-Saéns’ youthful trio, opus 18, his 
first work of the sort, (his last work is numbered 150) full 
of melodic and harmonic beauty of the sort which claims 
and retains attention; a bachelor, Saint-Saéns devoted all 
his life to music, and accomplished a tremendous lot of 
work. This work received due meed of applause, and the 
individual merits of the participants came well to the fore. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Children’s Concert 


Walter Damrosch conducted the Saturday morning concert 
for children given by the Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra. The music was well chosen, Mr. Damrosch’s interpola- 
tions were amusing as well as instructive, and the children 
beautifully behaved. If these children grow up to constitute 
the future audiences at the Metropolitan, we have hopes of 
unmarred evenings at operatic performances there. Inci- 
dently this reviewer, at least, has a suspicion that for some 
parents the “children’s concerts” are more of an excuse than 
a reason; their enjoyment of the “show” is easily as appar- 
ent as the children’s. The program consisted of the March 
from the Lenore Symphony (Raff), the Seguidilla from 
Carmen (Bizet), Trio for two oboes and English horn 
(Beethoven), Prelude to The Deluge (Saint-Saéns), and 
Perpetual Motion (Moszkowski). 


November 4 

Beniamino Gigli 
have to say that the 
crowded on the Sabbath afternoon when Beniamino Gigli, 
idolized opera and concert tenor, gave his recital there? 
Does one have to tell of his vibrant yet dulcet voice, his 
smoothness of emission and phrasing, his kindling tempera- 
mental output? And lastly, does one have to tell of the 
tumultuous enthusiasm of the Gigli hearers, and of the 
many encores he had to add to his regular program? As- 
suredly, one does not have to detail and amplify upon those 
self understood facts. 

Let ong then, merely say that Gigli sang the best known 
tenor arias from L’Africana and Pagliacci, and also deliv- 
ered songs by Donaudy, Carnevali, Rachmaninoff (In the 
Silence of Night), Buzzi-Peccia, and an aria from Gomes’ 
Lo Schiavo. Miguel Sandoval accompanied. 

It remains to be added that Margaret Shotwell, a pianist 
from Omaha, assisted at the concert with some piano solos, 
and although the occasion marked her American debut (she 
has played much in Europe) the young woman revealed an 
assured stage manner and a confident and matured order of 
pianism. She has dexterous technic, good musical concep- 
tion, and tone and temperament of the kind eminently suited 
for concert purposes. She was received warmly and en- 
cored heartily. Her numbers included Debussy’s Claire de 
Lune, Albeniz’s Triana, De Falla’s Dance de Feu, and Lieb- 
estraum and Mephisto W. i by Liszt. . 


Reinald Werrenrath 


Does one Century Theater was 


A perennial favorite in New York as he is elsewhere,- 


it was no wonder that Reinald Werrenrath, the eminent 
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baritone, filled Carnegie Hall with a numerous band of de- 
voted hearers on Sunday afternoon. His following always 
comes prepared to hear finished interpretations by a highly 
musical artist and skillful and gifted vocalist, and they never 
are disappointed. 

Werrenrath usually strives to intersperse his programs 
with as much new matter as possible, but last Sunday he 
made up his list largely of “old favorites.” There were 
ancient English and Irish folk songs (even Oft in the Stilly 
Night and Over the Hills and Far Away), Tosti’s Good Bye 
and Beauty’s Eyes, Clay’s Gypsy John, and other popular 
concert numbers, some of the highest class, like Marx’s 
Wanderers Nachtlied, two Brahms songs, Wolf's Biteroff, 
etc. One operatic selection made a solitary appearance, the 
Credo from Verdi's Otello. 

The singer was in fine voice and that fact, together with 
impressive demonstrations of good taste, rare intelligence, 
and interpretative command, stirred the audience to long 
continued w ary" of applause. The encores included an effec- 
tive setting of Sally in Our Alley, by Harry L. Spier, who 
also played excellent accompaniments. 


Philharmonic-Symphony 


A Sunday matinee at the Metropolitan Opera House 
marked the first of that series this season by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Willem Mengelberg conducted. 

He gave a deeply felt and sensitively nuanced reading of 
Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony and made the most, in 
humor, deftness, and brilliancy, of Kodaly’s Hary Janos 
suite. 

Cornelius Van Vliet, that sterling cellist, was the soloist 
in the D’Albert concerto, and did himself and the fine work 
full justice. Van Vliet is indubitably one of the master 
cellists of our day, in tone, technic, and musicianship, and 
his performance aroused his listeners to kindling response to 
which the player had to bow many acknowledgments. 


Musical Art Quartet 


In the evening, at the John Golden Theater, that fine group 
of artists, the Musical Art Quartet gave great pleasure to 
an audience of connoisseurs of chamber music. Beethoven 
(G major quartet, op. 18 No. 2) and Ravel (String quar- 
tet) made up the program. 

The G major, one of the earlier quartets of Beethoven, in 
which melody, perfection of form and perspicuity in the 
treatment of the voices are in grateful contrast to the com- 
plexities, broodings (not always pleasing) and sombreness 
of his late work in the same form, was given a warm-toned 
spirited and well balanced performance by this excellent 
ensemble. Most pleasingly in evidence were the sure mas- 
tery of Jascha Jacobsen, first violin and the warmth of 
tone of Mme. Romaet-Rosanoff, the fair cellist of the or- 
ganization; which is no wise meant to minimize the sterling 
work of Paul Bernard, second violin, and Louis Kaufman 
viola, 

Ravel’s interesting work showed the versatility of the 
performers, demonstrating that they are equally at home in 
classic and modern music. 


Friends of Music 


Cimarosa in modern orchestral garb, and Verdi in secular 
mood gave pleasure to a large audience at the second con 
cert of the Society of the Friends of Music in Town Hall 
on Sunday afternoon. Domenico Cimarosa (1749-1801) one 
of the most distinguished of the old Italian composers was 
represented by excerpts from his works, collated and orches- 
trated by Francesco Malipiero, gifted modern Italian. Three 
of the later works of Verdi, Stabat Mater, for chorus and 
orchestra, Hynin to the Blessed Virgin, for female voices 
a capella, and Te Deum demonstrated the great operatic 
master’s powers in the realm of sacred music. 

Under the title Cimarosiana Malipiero has constructed a 
suite in five movements similar to Mottl’s arrangements for 
modern orchestra of Gretry and Rameau. Like Mottl he 
has contrived to conserve the quaintly beautiful atmosphere 
of the old tunes, at the same time lending them the glamour 
and effectiveness made possible by the modern orchestra. 
The pieces were spiritedly given by Mr. Bodanzky and his 
Metropolitan Opera players, and gave much pleasure. 

Verdi’s Stabat Mater and Hymn to the Blessed Virgin, 
splendidly sung by the chorus, were of special interest in 
that they showed the ability of the operatic giant to merge 
his intense dramatic spirit in the religious, providing a type 
of secular music that is at once intense, vital and serenely 
beautiful. Thus, the Stabat Mater might be said to excel 
Rossini’s popular work of the same name, since Rossini 
was not able to get away from the operatic. The Hymn is 
a remarkable piece of choral writing, suggesting, in its pure 
voice leading and perfect balance the immortal Ave Verum 
of Mozart; and at the same time the thematic material has 
the passionate warmth of that of Trovatore or Traviata. 
Wonderful indeed was Verdi! In the Te Deum he did not 
reach the same heights as in the other two works, which are 
quite on a plane with his matchless Requiem. 


Grace Cornell and Frank Parker 


Last Sunday evening Grace Cornell gave the second per- 
formance in the series of four which she is presenting this 
season at the Booth Theater. The program was the same as 
that offered on October 28, and for the second time drew 
a large audience which showed appreciation of the art of 
the dancer. Supplementing the program Frank Parker again 
was thoroughly enjoyed in his inimitable presentation of 
dramatized songs. 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 


The Guild Theater held a responsive audience on Sunday 
evening, when those interesting duo-pianists, Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson; recently arrived from England, gave a 
recital, 

The program was varied and chosen to represent the new 
and old music. It included La Létiville, Couperin; La 
Juilliet, Piece for two Virginals, Giles Farnaby (16th 
Century) and the Mozart sonata in D major, for the first 
group. Next came the Haydn-Brahms variations on a 
theme (St. Anthony Chorale) and the third set of works 
proved most interesting: The Poisoned Fountain, The Devil 
That Tempted St. Anthony by Arnold Bax, which is dedi- 
cated to the pianists (given its first hearing in America), 
and Jeux de Plein Air, Germaine Tailleferre. Fugue in 
A minor, Daniel Gregory Mason; Sardbande, Leopold D. 
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Mantes; Les Nymphes, Gliere, and Andalusian Dance 
(Ritmo) by Infante, comprised the concluding group. 

The pianists, a skilled team, lent variety and color aplenty 
to their interpretations. They are musicianly and were so 
in harmony that at times they seemed as one. An excellent 
tone and fine rhythm were also noted. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson’s first appearance may 
easily be called a success. Their performance has all the 
novelty that the present day audience seems to crave. 

Worth noting is the Sarabande by Leopold Damrosch 
Mannes, a dignified work in old-style manner, the key of 
B flat minor giving it worthy musical frame. The young 
composer, son and grandson of distinguished musicians, was 
in the audience, and heard a splendid performance, followed 
by appreciative applause. Two excerpts from the Arensky 
suite, opus 15, followed as encores, and the lively reception 
in the artists’ room showed real interest manifested in the 
two extremely talented young pianists. 


Samuel Gardner 


At Carnegie Hall Samuel Gardner, violinist, offered a 
pleasing program on which figured several of his own com- 
positions. He gave a performance that was thoroughly musi- 
cianly. His conceptions were vigorous, and he also showed an 
appreciation of delicacy and nuance in keeping with the 
character of each number. Mr. Gardner’s own compositions 
were; Prelude No. 7 a whimsical conception in highly poetic 
vein, Coquetterie and Impromptu. Judging by their effect on 
the audience, they should become popular additions to the 
literature of ‘short violin pieces. The balance of the program 
consisted of Bach’s Chaconne, numbers by Lilli, Sinding, a 
Schubert Rondo (arranged by Friedberg), and several of 
Kreisler’s delightful tid bits. Mr. Gardner has many solid 
virtues both as violinist and composer, and his infrequent 
recitals in New York are always looked forward to by his 
admirers. His accompanist was Luther Gloss, who was care- 
ful and unobtrusive throughout. 


Facts About Ernest Hutcheson 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist and dean of the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School of Music, who gave his annual New York re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall November 7, has played the piano 
from babyhood. He was born in Melbourne, Australia, His 
first public concert tour was made at the age of five and 
extended for two years throughout the Australian continent. 
At the age of fourteen he went to Germany, where he spent 
a number of yee ars in the study of piano under Reinecke and 
Zwintscher and composition under Jadassohn. At nineteen 
he returned to Australia for a second tour, and then went 
back to Weimar, Germany, to study under Stavenhagen, who 
was known for his devotion to the great Liszt traditions, 
which may also be one of the reasons for Mr. Hutcheson’s 
devotion to Liszt and why he has proved such an excellent 
interpreter of his works. Mr. Hutcheson enjoyed much 
success in Germany as a pianist, conductor and composer, 
which fitted him for his later work in the United States. 
For several years he was on the piano faculty at the Peabody 
Conservatory in Baltimore, but resigned to tour in recital 
throughout the United States, England, Europe and Aus- 
tralia, but particularly in Germany, where he was again ac- 
claimed and deterred for a period ‘extending somewhat over 
two years. 

Mr. Hutcheson’s compositions are numerous, among them 
being a symphonic poem, an orchestral suite, a piano-con- 
certo, a concerto for two pianos and a violin-concerto. Many 
of his piano pieces have been published, and last year the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski presented his Fan- 
tasie Concerto with the composer-pianist and Guy Maier at 
the pianos. At his recital on November 7 Mr. Hutcheson 
played several of his own compositions, the prelude and the 
caprice and also the Mendelssohn-Hutcheson scherzo from 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Curtis Graduate to Give Recitals 

Henri Temianka, violinist, is the first graduate student oj 
the Curtis Institute of Music to be sent on tour. While at 
the Institute he was a pupil of Carl Flesch, former head of 
the violin department. This season Temian ka will give two 
New York recitals, the first of which is scheduled for Town 
Hall on the evening of November 15, and also will be heard 
in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and other cities, under the 
auspices of the Curtis Institute. 

During the past summer Mr. Temianka appeared in con- 
cert in Europe, winning praise as soloist with the Scheven 
ingen Orchestra, Ignaz Newmark conductor, and in a recital 
in the seethovensaal, Berlin. The Allgemeine Zeitung said 
of his playing, ‘ ‘Technically perfect equipment; a be )w arm 
of great sublety and a tone of passionate warmth,” and the 
Scheveningsche Koerier declared, “Temianka’s de but was a 
feast of beauty.” 


Notes from the Bowie Studios 

Ena Berga has just returned from Havana, where she 
sang with tremendous success in concerts she gave on 
October 26 and 28 for the Asociacion National y Alumnas 
de Musica. Daisy Jean is back from more successful 
concerts in Nova Scotia, including one at Acadia poragin 3 
She has a very full season booked ahead, and will also make 
her fifth transcontinental tour. Beatrice Mack is nt oes 
the role of Maid Marian in Robin Hood with the Brooklyn 
Little Theatre company ; she will also sing Adela in the Bat. 

Olga Myshkin, who sang in Robert Milton’s production 
of Patience last year, has been rehearsing with the 
Little Theatre company. Lillian Wilson has been reengaged 
as soprano in the quartet at the Union Tabernacle Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia. Conor Pyne sang four Irisn 
songs on the evening of October 30 over station WBBC; 
he sang again on the evening of November 6. 
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Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 10) 
revealed a voice of beautiful rich quality, true to pitch, 
and one that should be heard to better advantage in more 
important roles. The tenor, Marek Windheim, gave a good 
account of himself as the lamplighter, also a limited part. 
He has a pleasing voice and uses it skilfully. It seemed 
peculiar that neither of the young newcomers was allowed 
to take a curtain call with the three principals. 
Ara, NoveMBeR 2 

Aida, with its spectacular effects and its tragic clash of 
love between the Ethiopian and Egyptian Princesses, drew 
a capacity audience for its first performance of the season 
last Friday evening. The splendid cast was similar to that 
heard last year. Elisabeth Kethberg, always well-nigh per- 
fect as to voice, now is considerably slimmer and therefore 
wore the mantle of Aida, histrionically as well as vocally, 
to the entire satisfaction of the most captious. She well 
merited the enthusiastic applause and appreciation of the 
audience. “Margaret Matzenauer, in excellent voice, sang 
with romantic warmth and was dramatically effective as 
Amneris. 

Frederick Jagel, the young American tenor who joined the 
Metropolitan forces last season, was the Rhadames. He was 
a success in the role at that time, but apparently he has 
spent some of the intervening months in giving attention to 
details, so that his portrayal last week was characterized by 
a finesse which won for him the sincere praise and con- 
gratulation of his admirers. 

Py wom Jasiola injected dramatic intensity into the role 

f Amonasro. Ezio Pinza — ed sound musicianship and 
was convincing as Ramfis, while Joseph Macpherson sang 
the part of the King with dignity and authority. 

This performance marked the debut of Aida Doninelli in 
the minor role of the invisible Priestess, and she created 
an excellent impression, singing with confidence and dis- 
playing a clear soprano voice true to pitch. The part of the 
Messenger was sung by Giordano Paltrinieri. 

The incidental dances of the well trained ballet came in 
for the usual mete of applause, the soloist, Rita De Leporte, 
being especially well received. Her performance was grace- 
ful and spirited. 

Serafin had command of his forces—orchestra, chorus and 
principals—at all times, and conducted with his accustomed 
vitality. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL AND PAGLIACCI 
NoveMsBer 3 (MATINEE) 

The Metropolitan’s first matinee of the season was given 
to the children, and they came by the hundred to applaud the 
heroics of Hansel and Gretel. Humperdinck’s delicately 
wrought little-folk opera was an incongruous companion for 
Leoncavallo’s impassioned Pagliacci, which followed it on the 
same bill. 

Hansel and Gretel, with its motifs, its ingeniously de- 
veloped score, and the subtle imaginativeness, which seems 
so strangely Gallic, is always refreshing, and quite as pleas- 
ing to those who have grown up as it is to those who haven't. 
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Editha Fleischer, one of the Metropolitan’s most depend- 
able singers, sang Hansel with a surety which gave the role 
just the right abandon; and there was good humor in it, 
too. Queena Mario, lithe and full of joviality, made a quaint 
little Gretel, and Dorothee Manski’s Witch was a gloating, 
weird old woman, squeaky of voice, and just wicked enough. 
Henriette Wakefield sang the children’s mother well, and 
Gustay Schuetzenoff was a successfully blustering father. 
The Sandman and the Dewman were sung by Merle Alcock 
and Louise Lerch. The departing Artur Bodanzky conducted 
with his customary verve and imagination. 

The curtain fell on the gingerbread children and parted 
again on the first notes of the good old Prologue to Pagliacci. 
The clown’s tragedy was just as stirring as ever, and seemed 
even more so, aiter the eerie quiet of Humperdinck’s fairy 
tale. Lauri-V olpi sang the heartbreaking soliloquies of Canio 
with great dramatic effect, and was greeted by a veritable 
storm of applause. His voice, of great volume and with a 
note of tragic color, is at its best in the tense, dramatic 
scenes which are profuse in Pagliacci. Nanette Guilford was 
an attractively intriguing Nedda. 

The artistry and fine touches of Giuseppe de Luca’s Tonio, 
in addition to his full, even voice, made it an outstanding 
performance of the afternoon. There was a note of fore- 
boding in his very entrance, and so carefully planned was 
his characterization that it seemed to be the evolving point 
of the entire story. Angelo Bada sang the trifling role of 
Beppe well, and the Silvio of George Cehanovsky, whose 
ae is an excellent one, was more than good. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted. 


La Juive, NovEMBER 3 


Giovanni Martinelli scored a real triumph in his imper- 
sonation of Eleazar at the Metropolitan’s first performance 
of La Juive for this season. One can readily say that he 
finds in this role one of his finest impersonations ; it seems 
to offer the tenor genuine inspiration whereby he rises both 
to vocal and dramatic heights. The tenor was in excellent 
voice; his tones were limpidly pure, easy, and in certain 
parts ‘there was a fine lyric quality which brought real tone 
pleasure to his listeners. In his dramatic moments the voice 
was rich and full, with a seemingly endless capacity for 
flights. Histrionically speaking, Mr. Martinelli made of the 
aged father a man of dignity, force, determination and 
pathos. It was such a completed whole that it would be 
difficult to name any particular points of perfection. How- 
ever, no one can deny that in the first scene of the fourth 
act, when Eleazar finds Cardinal Brogni on his knees before 
him, Martinelli did an extraordinary bit of acting; he knows 
that, with his hands, the tilt of his head and the bearing in 
his walk, he can become eloquent, and this he was. 

Florence Easton, as Rachel, was a fitting partner for the 
tenor; she sang very well indeed, her voice being particu- 
larly beautiful i in the middle register. Her aria in the second 
act she delivered with artistry that incorporated a breathless 
restlessness with other admirable qualities. This was as it 
should be to convey the proper idea of the situation. Leon 
Rothier was “chez lui” as the Cardinal. One can always 
count on this artist to give a good performance of whatever 
he undertakes, for he has excellent judgment added to his 
other artistic abilities. He too was in good voice. 

One must not forget Alfio Tedesco as Leopold, for his 
work is that of the seasoned artist and his singing has the 
fine line of bel canto. Charlotte Ryan, William Gustafson, 
Millo Picco, Paolo Ananian and James Wolfe completed 
the cast. 

The ballet, in the third act, was especially delightful, in 
which Rosina ““<~ and Bonfiglio led the charming diver- 
tisement of La Tour Euchantee. Louis Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 

SunpAy Concerts, NovEMBER 4 


The first Sunday evening concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House looked like a family gathering, with many 
familiar faces on hand, all full of the usual Sunday night 
spirit of joyous appreciation. This makes for enthusiasm, 
and so it was a fine night for all concerned, especially Falco 
and Vettori, soprano soloists; Wakefield, alto: Tokatyan, 
tenor ; Basiola, baritone, and Ludikar, bass. These appeared 
in operatic excerpts from Boris Godunoff, La Gioconda, 
and the complete Cavalleria, the last-named in concert form, 
of course. Under the direction of Bamboschek things moved 
promptly, so that a riot of applause followed some of the 
climaxes. 


Amsterdam Season 
Brilliantly Opened 
by Monteux 


Carl Flesch and Bronislaw Huberman Delight as Solo- 


ists—Lhévinne Enthusiastically Welcomed 


AmMstTEeRDAM.—After a short summer rest, the doors of the 
Concertgebouw have once more been thrown open, and winter 
activities have commenced. The first concert was, of course, 
an event of social as well as of musical importance, and it 
could not have been otherwise than an enormous success, for 
everyone came prepared to be enthusiastic. Piérre Monteux 
was greeted with loud applause, and his splendid conducting 
held our interest as strongly as ever. Weber’s sparkling 
Euryanthe overture, Schubert’s charming youthful B major 
symphony, rarely if ever played here before, Debussy’s La 
Mer; and Brahms’ violin concerto, masterfully played by 

Carl Flesch, made an inspiring opening concert. 

Another Schubert symphony, this time the so-called 
Tragic, in C minor, led off the second concert which became 
a scene of triumph for Bronislaw Huberman. The Polish 
violinist is one of Amsterdam’s most popular soloists, and 
before he was allowed to play he had to bow for several 
minutes before the storm of applause ceased. He played the 
Bach E major, and the Szymanowski concertos, throwing 
himself into the intensely passionate phrases of the latter 
with an abandon that swept his hearers like a storm, but at 
the same time giving them an insight into that mysticism 
which is the essence of Szymanowski’s work. The orchestra 
played its part masterfully—no easy task, as the tuttis are 
like passages in the most difficult symphony. Stravinsky’s 
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L’Oiseau de feu, which formed the closing number, was 
followed by an ovation for both Monteux and Huberman. 
OPENING oF ScHuBERT CycLE CrowDED 
Schubert is dominating musical dife here just now and the 
size of the audience that crowded into the small hall of the 
Concertgebouw for the first concert of a Schubert cycle 
revealed the great interest that is taken in his works. On 
this first evening the program comprised his octet for string 
and wind instruments, a string quartet and some songs. Ilona 
Durigo, one of Holland’s most dearly loved artists, sang 
these vocal gems with great nobility of feeling and stirred 
her audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm. The Amsterdam 
String Quartet, comprised of members of the Concertgebouw 
Orche: *stra, deserves the highest praise for its performance of 
not only ‘the quartet, but the octet as well. For this the 
four artists combined with other orchestra members and 
played with an excellence of ensemble that did justice even 

to the genius of Schubert. 
LHEVINNE’s ProwEss 

Josef Lhévinne appeared in a-piano recital here a short 
time ago and we were again struck with the marvellous 
ability of this artist. His program was typical of the kind 
one always heard a few years ago, the kind that always began 
with Bach and closed with Liszt. What one admires most 
in Lhévinne is his technical prowess, which is of such 
perfection that it is a thing of beauty in itself. K. S 
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At Roxy’s the prologue to the feature picture, Dry Mar- 
tini, very characteristic of the theme, presents Henri Ther- 
rien, Jeannette Garrette, the thirty-two Roxyettes, ballet 
corps and chorus, and was enjoyed by the capacity audience 
on Saturday afternoon last. Retained for the second week 
is the Forbes Randolph Kentucky Jubilee Choir in a group 
of beautifully rendered melodies. A Roxy program would 
not be complete without some spectacular presentation, and 
the one this week is entitled The Enchanted Fountain. With 
specially designed scenery by John Wenger, one’s attention is 
focused on Patricia Bowman, that skilled danseuse, assisted 
by Nicholas Daks, Michael Voljanin, Alexis Rothov and 
Jeannette Garrette, the charming little nine-year-old dancer, 
along with the ballet and chorus. The number is charming 
and evokes much applause. Selections from Samson and 
Delilah make up the orchestral offering and the rendition 
is admirable in every respect. Dry Martini, a Fox comedy, 
is highly entertaining. 


The Strand 


The much discussed picture, Show Girl, adapted from the 
successful novel and featuring Alice W hite, is the attraction 
at the Strand this week. The film is amusing but one 
rather bemoans the fact that “smart” captions are introduced 
when there is plenty of excellent material to draw from the 
book itself. However, this seems to be the privilege of 
the “movies,” and now the “talkies.” Rather amusing is 
Alice White leading the chorines in song, without ever 
moving her mouth, even though a burst of song greets 
one’s ear. 

The Warner Brothers’ Vitaphone presentations—Harry 
Delf in Soup (providing many good laughs), Winnie Light- 
ner in three entertaining songs, and William Demarest in 
When the Wife’s Away— are high lights of.the program 
as far as “talkies” are concerned. The topical review and 
Movietone News are added features. 


The Cavalier 


The Cavalier, in a limited run at the Embassy Theater, 
had, to our mind, one redeeming feature: a mighty well ar- 
ranged musical score by Hugo Riesenfeld, that master of 
synchronizers. 


Music on the Air 


Due to the tremendous amount of political activity on the 
radio during the past week, many of the regular features on 
the air were postponed or cancelled, and the general schedule 
so disrupted, that a review of the musical programs seems 
hardly worth while. This department will be resumed in 
next week's issue. 
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Rhoda Mintz to Be Heard in Schubert 


Celebration 
Rhoda Mintz, dramatic soprano and teacher of singing, 
will be soloist at a Schubert Celebration on Monday, No- 
vember 12, in the Professional Woman’s Club rooms in the 
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RHODA MINTZ, 
has resumed singing after having devoted the 
past three seasons exclusively to teaching. 


Hotel Ansonia, New York. The concert will be under the 
auspices of the New York Matinee Musicale Club. Mme. 
Mintz will be heard in a group of Schubert songs, assisted 
at the piano by Berthe Van den Berg. 

Mme. Mintz will appear extensively this season in con- 
cert, under the management of the Standard Booking Offices. 
She is accepting only a limited number of talented pupils, 
so that her teaching schedule will not conflict with the con- 
cert dates. The soprano also will be heard over the radio, 
and later in the season will give several radio programs with 
a group of her pupils. 


Facts About the Ecole Normale de Musique of 
Paris 

The Ecole Normale de Musique de Paris, under the direc- 
tion of Auguste Mangeot, who is also the president of Le 
Monde Musical, was founded with the approval of the 
Minister of Education and is under the patronage of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. It enables students of all 
nationalities to perfect their work under some of the best 
French masters, such as Paul Dukas (composition) ; Nadia 
Boulanger (harmony and counterpoint) ; Alfred Cortot and 
Lazare Lévy (piano); Jacques Thibaud, Maurice Hoyot 
and Jules Boucherit (violin) ; Pablo Casals and Alexanian 
(cello) and Marcel Dupré (organ). Instruction is given 
by sixty teachers and assistants in all degrees of all the 
branches of music, according to the principles of intellectual 
technic. There is no age limit, and pupils are accepted at 
any time of the year. The school is situated on the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes, Paris; all possible comfort is provided 
for the students; a concert hall with five hundred seats is 
in procéss of construction. More than two hundred 
Americans already have studied at the school. During 
June of this year a concert was given, under the patronage 
of Ambassador Myron Herrick, of works of Ernest 
Bloch, Mark Blitzstein, Carpenter, Chauber, Copland, De- 
laney, Fairchild, Griffes, Gershwin, Hill, Maganini and 
Myers, which shows the interest the school takes in Ameri- 
can composers. J. C. Van Hulsteyn of Baltimore, Md., 
and Berthe Bert, New York, are American representatives 
of the Ecole Normale de Musique de Paris. During June 





HAROLD HENRY, 
pianist, who will give his New York recital at the John 
Golden Theatre on the evening of November 11. (Unity 
Studio photo.) 
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of each year pupils who studied in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington with Mr. Van Hulsteyn are sent to the master classes 
of Jacques Thibaud, and. those who studied with Miss Bert 
in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, to the classes of 
Alfred Cortot. These students, after examination, are 
granted a diploma from the Ministere des Beaux-Arts. 


The Hall Johnson Singers in Rochester 


Rocnester, N. Y.—The Hall Johnson Negro Choir gave 
a concert in the Baptist Temple, October 25, which aroused 
the enthusiasm of all those who heard them. The out- 
standing characteristic of their work is the closeness with 
which they come to the writer’s idea as to how the old 
Negro camp meeting sings really should sound. This is 
Primitive music that pierces the soul and vibrates through 
every spot of the ly. To say that the singers were feted 
at this concert would be putting it mildly, as almost all their 
numbers had to be repeated. 

Not only is this the opinion of the writer but of the other 
music critics present, whose feelings can best be judged by 
quoting them. William Costello of the Evening Journal 
said: “They sing with a fervor that is infectious. ... It is 
the true Negro fervor that they put into their singing. 
Here was singing of real power and it was done just as we 
have always imagined the Negroes sang at their old camp 
meetings.” In the Rochester Times Union, Amy Croughton 
voiced this opinion: “We are so very sorry for those who did 
not hear the Hall Johnson Negro Choir. ... The choristers 
are capable of exquisitely delicate effects and again their 
voices pour together in broad surgings masses of sound 
which are tremendously exciting. It is most difficult to 
convey to one who has not heard this truly remarkable 
band of singers, the charm of their performance. It lies 
partly in the rich, native timbre of the voices, heard now in 
plaintive recitative and now in rising and falling surges of 
harmony which have all the quality of the diapason organ 
tone.” The writer in the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
expressed his appreciation of the work of this ensemble 
as follows: “The effect is that of complete sincerity. ‘The 
real thing.’ was the phrase heard from hearers last night. 
Whether the conductor secures this effect by permitting the 
individual singing sincerity to voice itself undisturbed by 
much discipline, or whether he has labored until he has got 
that art which conceals all evidence of artifice one cannot 
say; but the emotional racial sincerity that is so much to 
be desired is in the singing of this group.... The solos 
were sung as one knows they might be sung in the old 
Negro camp meetings. We have had nothing just like this 
since the earliest visits north of the first Tennesseans. The 
Hall Johnson Singers are capable of better choral niceties 
than were those early groups, but the spirit and manner of 
singing is the same.” 


Lucretia Goddard Pleases 


Lucretia Goddard, lyric soprano and artist pupil of Mme. 
Vinello Johnson, sang a short program of songs and an 
aria from La Boheme before a distinguished gathering at a 
tea and musicale at the Hotel Majestic in New York on the 
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afternoon of November 4. Miss Goddard’s voice, fresh and 
unusually pure in quality, gave a piquant touch to Mimi’s 
air, and the songs, Brahms’ Lullaby and Celle que je prefere 
of Fourdrain, were sung with charming simplicity. Mary 
Lawlor and Louise Brown poured tea. 


Harold Eustace Key in New York 


Harold Eustace Key, music director of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, is in New York for a few days. It was 
under Mr. Key’s able direction that the Canadian Music 
Festivals were held this year at Quebec, Winnipeg and Banff. 
Forthcoming Canadian festivals are the Old English Christ- 
mas Festival to be held in Victoria, B. C., commencing 
December 22; the Sea-Music Festival at Vancouver, January 
23 to 26, and the Toronto Festival to be held next May. 


Art Forum Concerts 


The Sunday afternoon Art Forum Concert under Mme. 
Bell-Ranske’s guidance found an interested audience on hand, 
October 28, when Harwill, composer-pianist, played parts 
from his new overa, Bella Donna, written in three simul- 
taneous disagreeing keys. Some of this music had been 
previously heard, attracting attention of hearers, who either 
condemn or praise this radical output of tones. 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS 
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BUSY concert 

season has been 
booked for Elsa Hilger, 
Cellist; Maria Hilger, Vio- 
linist, and Greta Hil- 
ger, Pianist, comprising 
the well-known Hilger 
Trio. They started their 
seventh transcontinental 
concert tour on September 
23d with a concert in Du- 
buque, Ia. at the Clarke 
College. This was their 
seventh appearance in that 
city and another Hilger 
concert at the Dubuque 
College will take place in 
November. 





Early in October they 
appeared in Racine, Wis., 
Chicago, Ill, Kenosha, 
Wis., Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
and other cities. 


The three’ sisters are also favorites with many 
Universities and Colleges throughout the States and 
Canada and have been engaged among others for the 
concert courses of St. Olaf College in Northfield, 
Minn., St. Peter, Minn., Hastings College, Hastings, 
Neb., Concordia Teachers College, Sewards, Neb., 
Dana College, Blair, Neb., Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
Ia, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., Quincy College, 
Quincy, Ill, on the course with Marion Talley, the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and others. This 
will be their fourth re-engagement in that city. 





Their Fall tour will be concluded with a concert in 
Red Bank, N. J., with the Women’s Club and one in 
Lakewood, N. J. 


The Eastern States will be toured in January, part 
of February, part of March, April, May and June. 


A Southern tour has been arranged for February 
and March with dates in Red Springs, N. C., State 
Teachers College, Greenville, N. C., Hollins College, 
Virginia and other places. 





A few more dates available. 
HILGER CONCERT MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


Address 
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Conducted by Albert Edmund Brown 








Some Observations on Music 
as a School Subject 


Albert Edmund Brown 
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probable that even the genius would have been saved some 
blundering by being properly trained. 

It is possible that the reason that music and kindred 
aesthetic subjects seem to produce more natural teachers 
than other subjects lies in the force of personality and the 
contagiousness of enthusiasm, which play such a part in 
these subjects and which carry pupils easily over more dif- 
ficult ways and less excellent methods because they are caught 
up and carried along toward a goal made to appear infinitely 
desirable and attractive. However that may be, without dis- 
counting the immense value of personality in a teacher, per- 
sonality alone will not compensate for bad methods with the 
ordinary run of teachers. On the other hand, personality 
combined with methods used intelligently can carry 
along successfully even the dullest pupils. 

Public school music will come into its own only when 
there is sufficient genius, art, and personality in music teach- 
ing to produce results impossible in literature. Music must 
be taught as no one on earth could teach the multiplication 
tables, the rules of grammar, or the facts of geography. 

Music is as vital to education for domestic and social 
life as curved lines are in art. Vocational education is the 
straight line, music the line of beauty. It is within the scope 
of public school music to greatly reduce, if not entirely 
obliterate, the percentage of students who attain to university 
age without having acquired at least a passive interest in 
music. 
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Musie as a Fundamental 
in Education 


M.A. 
Holy Cross College 


Edward Bouvier, 
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Director of Music, 
Within the last few years, music study in the public schools 
and colleges has acquired a deeper significance. After many 
years of development along rather restricted lines, there is 
now a well defined movement towards liberalizing and broad- 
ening the study so that it may more fully attain its real pur- 
pose which is to make of our nation a music loving people. 
Leading educators and sociologists are agreed upon the im- 
portant place that music must take in the well rounded edu- 
cation of the individual and of the people. Excellent results 
have been accomplished in the two branches of vocal sight 
reading and the singing of songs and choruses due largely to 
the influence of music study in our schools and colleges. 
Musical education of this kind, including the care of voices, 
must continue to be fundamental. Nevertheless, educators 
find that a certain kind of related, supplementary study adds 
greatly to the effectiveness of the course in music. The mere 
ability to read music no more insures a real love of good 
music than the ability to read our language insures a love of 
English literature. The cultivation of the finer sensitiveness 
to music is by no means a simple matter. It involves more 
than the love of beautiful sounds, more than the emotional 
response to tonal combinations. Music has definite form and 
proportion, and displays national tendencies, historical per- 
spective, characteristics of individual composers, and other 
elements which the trained ear can perceive. These, when 
understood, increase immeasurably the capacity for enjoy- 
ment. 
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In ConcLUSION 

Manifestations of art are all about us, but our intellects 
are not sensitive to them. Recognition of beauty is a matter 
of education and culture, and we see beauty and truth only 
in proportion to our intelligence, others must reveal to us the 
things which they have discovered, as Ruskin says, “the 
greatest thing a human soul ever does in this w orid is to see 
s mething and tell what he sees in a plain way. 

“ac we prea s the power to enjoy a conception, we are 
second only to him who creates it for us.’ 

es ¢ 


Notes and Comments 
\ teacher who 
who can’t 


can’t forget is quite as bad as the one 
remember ; everyone should remember to forget. 
* * 


To benefit others you must be reasonably happy; there 
must be animation through useful activity, good cheer, kind- 
ness and health—health of mind—health of body. 

e ¢.¢ 

All literature is advertising. And all genuine advertise- 

ments are literature, 


Development of Public School 
Music in Flint, Mich. 


By Wm. W. Norton 


Each city has its own problem in developing the program 
of public school music, but so many of the problems are 
common to all systems that the knowledge of each may help 
progress elsewhere. Many good things are often opposed 
through ignorance or prej: udice. Music education must dem- 
onstrate its educational value before superintendents, princi- 
pals, boards of education, tax payers and parents can be 
“sold.” 

In promoting the music in the public schools, only the 
occasional exceptional child need be encouraged to enter the 
music profession, yet the majority of children will have a 
thrill added to their lives, and, as amateurs, may contribute 
to the joy of others. As performers they develop a whole- 
some activity during that period of their lives which is most 
dangerous. Even if performance were practically diminished 
to the zero point after graduation, the child has a definite 
musical possession which cannot be taken away from him. 
The investment is in the child, not in the voice or the instru- 
ments or music lessons. 

In group work the children are actus ally living and embody- 
ing civic ideals as members of a community, doing their best 
because of a conscious responsibility to all other members of 
the same community. By its very nature it is an ensemble 
recitation furnishing an opportunity for citizenship that is 
seldom available in any other school activity except perhaps 
in a lesser degree in athletics or dramatics. 

With the emphasis placed on the CHILD, and the use of 
music as a means of developing noble citizenship, school 
music at Flint has been promoted. That the musical side 
has taken care of itself is evidenced in the fact that at the 
last state contest seven first places were won out of a possible 
eight, and the eighth missed by only one-third point. 

Miss Emeline Kk. Fisher, the present music supervisor, has 
promoted the vocal work of the Flint schools for a number 
of years; she also developed several grade school orchestras. 
The work in the high schools had a more or less haphazard 
development until 1917 when the Flint Community Music 
Association was organized with George Oscar Bowen as its 
head. A part of the support of the Association comes from 
the Board of Education, and in turn the Association looked 
after the music in the senior high school. Mr. Bowen re- 
signed in 1920 and for a year Central High School offered 
no music though the Girls’ Glee Club struggled for an 
existence through the enthusiasm of the girls. This rem- 
nant was found when William W. Norton went to Flint in 
1921, to become executive and music organizer for the Flint 
Community Music Association and take charge of the high 
school music. Every attempt that spring to start other work 
was met with failure. There were three jazz orchestra 
groups in the school who were asked to form the nucleus 
for a school orchestra. The reply was “What is there in it?” 
meaning how much are we to be paid for playing in our 
own high school orchestra. 

In the fall the Girls’ Glee Club grew to forty, a mixed 
chorus of sixty-three was organized, composed of thirty- 
seven sopranos, twenty-three altos, tenor and two basses. 
The orchestra started with twelve players, eight violins, one 
cello, one cornet, one trombone and piano. During the course 
of the year the orchestra grew to twenty-eight, sixteen vio- 
lins, one viola, cello, one viol, two clarinets, one 
mellophone, two cornets, two trombones, drums, and piano. 
This group entered the state contest. Enthusiasm ran high, 
extra rehearsals were held, and in May the many automobiles 
took the group to Mt. Pleasant, Mich., for the contest. The 
children seemed inspired and played much beyond their 
former endeavors. The Lansing orchestra played very well 
and each conductor was conceding the laurels to the other 
When the adjudicator started the announcements he said, 
“The Flint group played the best of any, but first place goes 
to Lansing since they have an orchestra and the Flint group is 
not an orchestra.” On returning home a member of the 
Board of Education desired to have the judge’s comments 
explained. The result was, the high school music began to 
receive the attention of the Board, and the bassoons, 
French horns, etc., were supplied. The orchestra has had 
the state championship ever since, except one year. 

In 1922 a teacher’s institute was conducted for training 
teachers for the class method of instrumental instruction. 
Classes started with eight hundred and fifty in piano, two 
hundred and fifty in violin, some in flute, cornet, clarinet, 
and other instruments. 

There had been no school bands, but the Flint Daily Jour- 
nal had developed a newsboys band, the Y.M.C.A. had a band 
of older boys which grew out of a Presbyterian Church Band. 
Material became sufficient in the fall of 1923 to organize a 
high school band of thirty-eight players. In May the band 
won the state championship. The additional spirit aroused 
at the athletic and other events of the school with the cham- 
pionship as a climax, enthused the student body to vote to 
raise the money to uniform the band. By candy sales, nickels 
and dimes, $2,200 was raised in two years. The money was 
advanced and the band blossomed out in the fall of 1924 in 
gorgeous black broadcloth uniforms with capes lined with 
red satin, the school colors. At present the band has eighty 
members, with a second band of thirty; the first band was 
sent to Gary, Indiana, for the contest in 1925, to Fostoria, 
Ohio, in 1926, and to Council Bluffs, Iowa, in 1927, and 
Joliet, Illinois, in 1928. Credit for this work should go to 
Neil Kjos, the director. 

During the last two years the Central orchestra has been 
directed to state championships by Walter Bloch. 

Jacob A. Evanson was brought to Flint in 1924 as an 
assistant in the Community Music Association and to develop 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Creative Opportunity the 


Open Door to Appreciation 
By Inez Field Damon 
Director of Music, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


In this matter which is about to come under discussion, no 
unqualified claim is made to originality, finality nor didac- 
ticism. It is presented as the outgrowth of a glowing con- 
viction, reason and an open mind. Under the influence of 
these mental qualities, every school-room becomes a labora- 
tory for kindly experiments which shall contribute to the 
establishment of a Science of Education. 

Let this be our starting point: Without doubt, the blackest 
blot on the page of Pedagogy is the mistaken thought that 
the business of the teacher is to teach. Emphatically, it is 
not. Rather is it to see to it that the student learns. Many 
a co-failure of teacher and student is the result of the teach- 
er’s belief that his work is ended when he has completed the 
gesture of teaching. As a matter of fact, it is not even 
begun until the student’s first reaching. out in response takes 
place. Then the teacher’s business gets under way, Page 
loudly the teacher who can so surround the student with the 
allurement of the unknown that the student will question the 
teacher instead of the teacher the student. And this applies 
to the teaching situation with students of any age, for all 
teaching is strangely alike in fundamentals from the kinder- 
garten through college. 

Education, then, resolves itself into a quest, and the co- 
seekers are the teacher and his students. This quest is not 
something apart from the dreams and desires common to all 
men, but is that quest which is common to all humanity—the 
quest for beauty. What is this thing called “Beauty”? It 
is the thing which every human being in the world is pursu- 
ing constantly, continually and persistently. From the sav- 
age, choosing certain beads from certain other beads for his 
necklace, to you and me, choosing a hat or a handkerchief 
from other hats and handkerchiefs, to a Rafael painting his 
Madonna, the actuating force is the unquenchable desire for 
Beauty—the Beauty ideal advancing, of course, as conscious- 
ness unfolds. Shall we analyze this thing called Beauty? 
Then, it is frankly symbolic, symbolic of Truth. It is never 
touched by opinions concerning it, it is never confined to 
forms which reflect it, and it is never completely attainable. 
Therefore the beauty of Beauty must ever lie in its quest— 
as in living, the joy is never in arriving at the ultimate goal 
but in travelling toward it. I take it, then, to be a prime 
function of education to awaken conscious relationships to 
constantly advancing ideals of Beauty. This may well be 
the point of view from which every subject in the curricu- 
lum is approached. However, for our present purpose, I 
shall confine it to the study of Art, in its three phases, Music, 
Graphic Arts and Literature. aa 

May I point out, at this moment, that there is a distinct 
difference between approaching these three subjects through 
correlation—as three separate entities to be correlated,—and 
in treating them as three media of one subject, Art, each 
medium being capable of expressing the same message, and 
governed in that expression by the same structural laws—as 
for example, unity, variety, repetition, balance, etc. The 
first method is objective, and, I believe, less desirable. The 
second is subjective, and I am convinced, is right. 

Let us see! The child is the sum of his own experience, 
even as you and I. In proportion as his experience is to dis- 
close advancing ideals of Beauty, must his environment be 
beautiful. We cannot teach the beautiful through the ugly. 
Beauty is its own interpreter to the Soul of Man. Who 
would “parse” (hateful word!) the twenty-third Psalm? 
Who would analyze every heavenly piece of music until, like 
the forest which could not be seen for the trees, the music 
could not be heard for its themes? Let this go on record as 
an unqualified plea, first, last and always, for Beauty unan- 
alyzed, and for continuous exposure to such Beauty. . 

But to stop here, how simple the teaching of the Apprecia- 
tion of Beauty! Let the child hear beautiful music, see 
beautiful pictures, hear beautiful poetry—and the work is 
done! Not so! This is not the end, but the beginning. The 
work is not done. Just this much is done—and no more. 
The areas of the child’s spiritual responses are enlarged as 
the sum of his own experience; he is so much the greater, 
and so much the more will his spirit leap to greet Beauty— 
IF—(and this is the point of the whole matter)—if through 
the avenue of creative expression his appreciation of it be 
developed. It must be borne in mind that true appreciation 
is never passive and impersonal, but ever active and personal 
—that is, it always includes expression as well as impression 
and it must constantly relate itself to the life of the indi- 
vidual. Such relation may come through associated inter- 
*est; one, in looking at a picture, experiences an emotional 
reaction similar to that evoked by a similar situation in 
actual experience. A picture of a woodland brook with 
mottled flecks of sunlight, might recall an afternoon actually 
spent in such surroundings, and contact with the picture 
would cause all the joys of the afternoon to be relived in 
retrospect. Appreciation through direct interest relates not 
so rnuch to the content as to the technic involved. If one has 
ever attempted to work in water colors or to compose a 
song—let us say,—he will much more keenly appreciate the 
worth of an exquisite water color or a beautiful song. In 
the case of the child, the span of his emotional experience 
is so short and so lacking in self-analysis, that while the 
associated interest does carry over to some extent, still it is 
the direct interest which proves the open-sesame to our situ- 
ation. 

To be definite, suppose a student to be confronted with a 
piece of music, and be requested to ask himself, “How does 
it make me feel?” It will be readily seen that this procedure 
makes it impossible for him to preserve an impersonal atti- 
tude toward Art, since the question which he must ask him- 
self after meditation—always after meditation—is, “How 
does it make me feel?” This is equivalent to acknowledging 
that it does something to him. Bear in mind that our cause 
is to make appreciators of Art. Is not the first requisite for 
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such appreciation that Art should “do something to us 


The immediate next step is one of expression. “Make a 
sketch or a poem which makes you feel the same way the 
music makes you feel.” Here a wide variety of reactions 
arises. Some delightful, some doubtful and some impossible 
sketches result. Frequently a lovely thought is present with- 
out the means of expressing itself. Perhaps this is as happy 
a situation as could be found, for surely having something to 
say and having no tools for saying it is much more to be 
desired than having the tools and nothing to say! Has not 
too much of our education been just that? In such a case, 
the student simply states what he would say through a 
sketch or poem if he could. The solution is then the simplest 
thing in the world, for what more perfect motivation could 
there be for art and literature classes? What could drive 
the student more directly to discerning study of the masters 
than just this? And is there not a kind of sotto-voce con- 
viction on the part of educators that this is the right end 
around for the educational process, anyway ? 

I have asked myself whether I am preaching to my stu- 
dents a process tenable under all circumstances, this asking 
one’s self “What does it do to me?” Having deliberately 
exposed myself to numerous and varied forms of Art in- 
cluding the so-called “modern” and “ultra” variety, and 
having asked myself the question “What does it do to me?” 
I have arrived at this conclusion: I do not for one moment 
hesitate to say to my students, “After reasonable considera- 
tion of it, ask yourself what it does to you. If it elevates 
you, if your spiritual mercury rises, study it, nurture it. If 
it degrades you, if your spiritual mercury goes down, drop 
it. Forget it.” May this not be the ultimate test for iso- 
lating and identifying all beauty ? 

If it still be objected to all this, that Beauty subjected to 
the anatomical process ceases to be Beauty and that its mes- 
sage is lost in contemplation of its structure, let it again be 
said that if the student is surrounded with Beauty—and this 
is possible with very simple things close at hand—there is no 
danger that his own Beauty sanctuary will be neglected but 
every assurance that it will be enriched, as he learns to 
speak the language of that Beauty through intelligent ex- 
pression. Again the objection is sometimes raised to this 
effort to translate Beauty from one form to another, that 
no great Art ever comes into being that way, that great 
works are born only from life’s great experiences. This 
objection becomes invalid when it is perceived that no effort 
is being directed to the end of bringing great Art into ex- 
istence, In this education business where we are dealing with 
student groups of all types and tendencies, we are interested 
only in developing latent capacities for the appreciation of 
Beauty. If slumbering thought can be awakened to the 
preception of the existence of fields of activity of which it 
never dreamed—even though it cannot gambol freely in 
those fields—is it not so much the better for the awakening? 
And if along the way a genius is given the opportunity for a 
morsel of self-expression which shall be to us the “high 
sign” that here is a special gift to be loved and nurtured to 
fruition, we shall not have lived in vain. Let us answer the 
call and give thanks! 

I do not for one moment flatter myself that this approach 
to teaching youth by means of Art, will be instantly, fer- 
vently and unanimously adopted. It is too smashing to brittle 
precedent ! 

Any course of study which pursues the path of the Beauty 
quest must be really a “course,” a fluid procedure, which, as 
a river in its course touches its banks to spots of beauty, 
touches the life of the student to constantly advancing ideals 
of Beauty. (Too many of our courses of study are frozen 
rivers!) 

Since “Faith without works is dead,” the following speci- 
men of “works” is offered. This poem was written by a 
Normal School student as her literary reaction to the picture 
“Hilltop,” by Maxfield Parrish: 


HILLTOP 


When life seems narrowed down to dust, 
When dreams and hopes are gone, 

And I see God with Blinded eyes 

Yet feel myself a soul forlorn, 

My feet turn toward the highest hill 
Where I may feast my hungry eyes 
Upon a wider world, and find 

The dreams for which my spirit cries. 


Beyond the purple hills that hide 
Horizon’s edge, I cannot see. 
Nor can I see beyond the hour 
What fleeting days will hold for me. 
And I care not so much, yet I 
Would dream my dreams, and hope, and try 
To rise above myself and see 
The world with eyes that glorify. 
* * * 


Kentucky News 


Jefferson County, in the State of Kentucky, has just 
elected two regular supervisors of music. This is the first 
time that music in the schools has been sponsored by the 
County Board. There are sixty schools and five high schools. 
It is to be hoped that other counties in Kentucky will follow 
this example. The appointments in some of the positions 
are as follows: Catherine Mathis has gone to Danville as 
Supervisor of Music; Mary Mildred Hunt has accepted a 
position in Louisville; Gwendolyn Haynes has gone to Mur- 
ray; Catherine Stum has transferred to Mount Sterling; 
Minnie Selby is in Anchorage; Nannibell Woodward has 
accepted a position in Jenkins; Minnie Selby, Evelyn Allens- 
worth, and Mrs. Jessie Beard have recently been taken into 
the Pi Kappa Lambda, National Honorary Musical Fratern- 
ity connected with the Louisville Conservatory of Music. 

* * * 


New Placements 


Through the placement service of the Ithaca Institution 
of Public School Music, the following graduates of the class 
of 1928 have been placed in positions: Winnifred Bagley, 
Briar Cliff Manor, N. Y.; Marie Barton, Endwell, N. Y.; 
Elenita Benjamin, Letchworth, N. Y.; Olive Billhime, Sher- 
rill, N. Y.: Elizabeth Carrington, Middletown, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Lee Small, Trumansburg, N. Y.; Norma Covert, Wierton, 
W. Va.; Kathryn G. Hill, McKeesport, Pa.; Ruth Konwiser, 
Newark, N. Y.; June Laughlin, Youngstown, Ohio; Mary 
Mason, Groton, N. Y.: Sara Miller, Youngstown, Ohio; 


GALLERY OF SUCCESSFUL 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


RICHARD W. 
GRANT, 
past president of the 
Eastern Music Super- 
visors’ Conference, is 
the director of the 
Department of Music 
of the Pennsylvania 
State College. Mr. 
Grant is a well known 
figure in the field of 
Public School Music 
and in Music Educa- 
tion. Prior to assum- 
ing his present posi- 
tion in 1923 he was for 
eight years Supervisor 
of Music in Winches- 
ter and Lexington, Mass., where the high quality of his 
work gained for him an enviable reputation as a 
teacher. Mr. Grant is a charter member of the East- 
ern Conference and has served for a number of years 
on the board of directors. He is also a past-president 
of the “Pulse Club,” an incorporated organization of 
New England supervisors, and a member of the Alpha 
Zeta chapter of the Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia fraternity 
of America. Under Mr. Grant’s direction the De 
partment of Music at the Pennsylvania State College 
has made marked advancement. His conducting of thé 
glee club of the college has produced wonderful re- 
sults. The glee club and Director Grant went to Eu- 
rope during the past summer. 











Stanley E. Porter, White Plains, N. Y.; Mildred Scott, Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt.; Mary G. Smith, Clarks Summit, Pa.; 
Frederick F. Swift, Ilion, N. Y.; Margaret Walkingshaw, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Doris Wilhelm, Waynesburg, Pa.; Chris 
tine Drude, Austin, Pa.; Esther Kuntz, Highland Park, 
N. Y.; Donna W. Small, Newark Valley, N. Y.; Elizabeth 
Lawrence, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
* * * 


Flint, Mich. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


the theory courses and vocal groups in the Central High 
School. His A Cappella Choir was heard this past spring at 
the National Conference of Music Supervisors in Chicago 
and pronounced by many to be the outstanding individual 
group. These eighty singers are about evenly divided be- 
tween boys’ and girls’ glee clubs. Mr. Evanston developed 
the Opera Chorus, another group which is responsible for 
the chorus work of the operas presented. This group is now 
directed by Olaf. C. Christiansen, son of F. Melius Christian- 
sen, director of St. Olaf Choir. The choruses are largely 
sophomore groups whose voices are developing and whose 
ability to sight read is being improved. 

Last year the Central High School offered twenty-two 
courses in music, sharing the personnel of four men with the 
Junior College, Jacob A. Evanson, Neil Kjos, Olaf C. 
Christiansen and Walter Bloch. The same program is being 
developed for Northern High School. The instrumental 
work is now in the hands of Edmund Alubewicz. The vocal 
and theory is now taught by LeRoy Daniels. 

The four Junior High Schools each have one instrumental 
and one or two vocal teachers. Emeline K. Fisher super- 
vises all vocal work of the Junior High School and there are 
special teachers for the twenty-four grade schools. 

The instrumental class lessons in the grades, aside from 
piano, percussion and harp, are taught by two full time in 
structors who visit each school one a week. Miss Fisher 
uses about ten part-time piano teachers for the class lessons 
in the grades 

The Flint Community Music Association is doing every- 
thing in its power to help the school music development while 
helping to promote about thirty activities outside the schools. 

The music teachers in the Senior high schools and some in 
the Junior high schools have the baccalaureate degree. Su- 
perintendent of Schools C. V. Courter recognizes the educa 
tional value of music and he has made possible its splendid 
program. Many of the school principals are cordial, others 
are gradually being converted to the idea of intensive music 
study. The Board of Education is helping in every way 
possible. 


NEW TEACHING MATERIAL 


REVIEWS ' 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago, Il.) 


Christmas in Peasant France, a Chant of the Nativity, 
compiled and arranged by Mari Rues Hofer.—A Christ- 
mas play introducing noels, Chansons, and traditions of 
the people; French and English words. The incidental 
music is by H. Cortland Cronk. 

Gooseland, words and music by Elizabeth Van Olinda 
Curtis.—Fairy operetta for boys and girls, easy 
tume, with fifteen characters from the Mother 
Rhymes. 

Mother Nature Songs, words by Kate Berry Reed, and 
music by Henrietta Coughtry Stevenson; illustrations, by 
Corina Melder-Collier—Finely melodic, easy ageompani- 
ments, no parts, single melodic line. i 

The Three Bears, operetta for children, by Sibyl 
Croly Hanchett.—Based on the story of The Three 
Bears; no part singing, short and well-adapted to the 
early grades. 

In Old Virginny, operetta for Junior and Senior High 
School, words and music by Sizine, Laurene and Hattie- 
belle Shields. 


i 


to cos- 
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Philadelphia Premiers Ariadne 
on Naxos 


(Continued from page 7) 


Jourdain, whom Moliere depicts as an ignorant social up- 
start. 

After the Stuttgart premiere, 
generally revised, and had a renewed birth, this time at 
Dresden. The- refurbished Ariadne (and this was used in 
Philadelphia) drops the Moliere prelude entirely and the 
story concerns itself with a snobbish Viennese nobleman who 
engages an opera company and a troupe of buffo comedians 
and dancers to entertain his guests after dinner and insists 
that both performances take place simultaneously so as not 
to delay the pageant of fireworks scheduled to begin punc- 
tually at nine o'clock. 

The prelude of the piece deals with the dismay of the 
composer and the jealousies and rivalries of the opera art- 
ists and their lowlier colleagues of comedy and dance. The 
follows, and is the tale of Ariadne proper. 
ndoned on the desert island of Naxos by 

She bewails her lot and begs for 
and Dryade, a trio of merry maidens, 
with a philosophy of joy, but in 
appears, a young god whom the un- 
mistakes for Death. She casts herself 
to find that they are the arms of love. 

Interspersed throughout that serious and classic action are 
the comicalities of Zerbinetta, the dancer, and her clowning 
companions, thus necessitating Strauss to practically parallel 
two completely different styles of vocal and orchestral com- 
position. In fact, there four styles, the Ariadne- 
Bacchus episodes being dramatic and lyrical, Zerbinetta’s 
meas msisting largely of coloratura, and the comedians 
singing lively refrains in dance rhythms. 

Strauss has solved the problem like the 
he is. His descriptive recitatives in the prelude, character- 
izing the soubrette, clowns, composer, music 
teacher, major domo, are instinct with clever and hu- 
morous touches. The music of the Ariadne act is as fine as 
anything that the Strauss muse has brought forth. The dig- 
nity of Gluck and the eloquence of Mozart are in the 
strophes with which Ariadne laments her misfortune. The 
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trio of maids sings music as fluent and lovely as that of 
Wagner’s nixies in Rheingold. The Bacchus-Ariadne duet 
climaxes in some writing of the most expressive lyrical 
purity and beauty. And at appropriate places in the act, 
the comedians sound their lays of Viennese (Rosenkavalier) 
flavor, and Zerbinetta carols coloratura embellishments of 
exquisite charm and inordinate difficulty. 

With his purposely small orchestra, Strauss does wonders 
in instrumental colors and combinations. It is a score that 
stands as a model of its kind. 

In the way of fault finding criticism, the only things that 
suggest themselves are the length of some of the passages 
between the lovers, and the lack of variety in the action of 
the comedians. 

This charming Ariadne on Naxos had the benefit of an 
excellent performance held together cohesively and made 
to move propulsively by the invaluable Alexander Smallens, 
who revealed all the beauties of the precious Strauss music. 

Alma Peterson was a statuesque and handsome Ariadne, 
whose vibrant tones and smooth singing manner were admir- 
ably suited to both the dramatic and lyrical demands of her 
role. Irene Willia.ns, another artist of experience, scored 
decisively as the harassed Composer, and achieved much 
appealing vocalism, especially in her final air of the prelude. 
She acted with spirit. Charlotte Boykin (making her first 
appearance in America) was the Zerbinetta, and gave a brave 
account of a part that seemed too much for her in the re- 
quirements of voice and delivery. She showed agility in 
coloratura and sound musicianship in following the weav- 
ings of the orchestra, but the Zerbinetta utterances pre- 
suppose a very challenge in brilliancy and assertiveness. In 
other roles Miss Boykin will be far better suited. She 
looked exceedingly pretty and acted with the necessary co- 
quetry and airiness. 

Of the men, Judson House stood out as Bacchus. He has 
authoritative presence, some ringing tones, and correct styl- 
istic manner. Nelson Eddy, a polished baritone, was of 
marked excellence as Arlecchino. The sweetly singing trio 
of maids consisted of Elizabeth Harrison, Helen Jepson 
(first operatic appearance) and Maybelle Marston. 

Others in the cast were Reinhold Schmidt, good as the 
Music Teacher, Albert Mahler, Robert Elwyn, Clarence 
Reinert, and Emil Kramer, the Major Domo, who spoke 
his German lines with delectable sense of their humorous 
import. 

The costumes were correct and tasteful, the scenery car- 
ried out the illusion; the stage management in the lively 
prelude showed intelligence and resourcefulness. 

Before the performance a dinner was given at the Hotel 
Warwick to Mrs. Tracy, and the visiting critics and musi- 
cians, by Mr. and Mrs. Bennett E. Tousley. Among those 
from New York, who attended the performance were Rich- 
ard L. Stokes, Lazar Saminski, Oscar Thompson, Olin 
Downes, Leonard Liebling, Emerson Whithorne, Herbert F. 
Peyser, F. D. Perkins, Howard Shelley, Estelle Liebling, 
May Stone (who sang Zerbinetta at the original European 
performances of Ariadne), William Brady, Nina Lederman, 
and others. 

Lest credit be forgotten where it is due, mention of those 
peor for the success of the premiere should include 








ESTHER LUNDY 


NEWCOM 


Soprano 


Soloist with 


Chicano Woman's Symphony Orchestra 
Little Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
Woman's Symphony Orchestra of Boston 
Erie, Pa., Festival, Etr. 


Esther Lundy Newcomb has undoubtedly one 
of the finest voices of any young singer of her 
she gave a brilliant delivery of the 
listed.—Chicago Journal. 


generation ; 
songs sh e hz id 


A voice of much natural beauty. She sang 
with intelligence and evident appreciation of the 
significance of the texts—Boston Globe. 


with entire ease. Uniformly pleasing 
and considerable power and range. She 
and was compelled to respond to several 


Sings 
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quality 


ballads, 


Splendid vocal style, color, quality and a wide 


gave a fetching rendering of the Old English 
encores.—Grand Rapids, Mich., Herald. 


range.—Chicago Daily News. 





Address: Newcomb Management 
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Paganini 
In Picture and Document 


a* this issue appears the first half of a series of 
hitherto unpublished pictures, documents, letters 
and other interesting material concerning Nicolo Paga- 
nini, This rare collection was recently purchased by 
Maia Bang Hohn, through whose courtesy it is pub- 
lished in the Musica. Courier. 

The first installment, printed today, includes: pages 
from Paganini’s famous Red Book; statement of 
receipts from his fifteen phenomenally successful con- 
certs in London; cartoons; contracts; his green 
leather pocket diary and pages from it; music manu- 
scripts; rare photographs of his birth-house and 
traveling coach; his expense journal and pages from 
it; diplomas from various conservatories; extract from 
a Triestine Journal, in which Paganini denies ever 
having been in jail for the murder of his wife; various 
letters to lawyers, and poems dedicated to him. 

The second and concluding installment, appearing 
in the issue of November 15, will include: interesting 
correspondence perhaps the most interesting of which 
is a letter from Mr. T. Watson, a manager sojourning 
in America begging Paganini to take advantage of the 
fabulous terms he offers; diploma of the Order of 
St. George from Marie Luisa, together with the 
envelope in which it was delivered; a cast of his 
right hand; picture of his villa; prescriptions and let- 
ters from his physicians; a recipe for a soft drink; 
inventories; the house in which he died; his tomb; 
autographs, including his last words; his will; car- 
toons; poems and lithographs; diploma from the In- 
stitute of Genoa; letters from his family, and other 
material, 











John Thoms, assistant musical director; Karl T. F. 
Schroeder, stage director, and Ethel De Coursey, stage deco- 
rator. 


Marion Claire’s Notable 


Achievements 


To sing under the batons of two of the greatest living 
composers, and to win their unqualified praise for her delin- 
eation of the roles in which she appeared, is an honor 
which comes to few young artists. Such has been the ex- 
perience of Marion Claire, lyric soprano, who made her 
first appearance with the Chicago Civic Opera on November 
1, when she sang Mimi in La Boheme. It was in this role, 
incidentally, that Miss Claire made her debut in Italy, just 
two years to the day on which she sang the Chicago per- 
formance. 

Miss Claire had a sensational success at the Staats-Opera, 
Berlin, where she first sang Elsa (Lohengrin), and received 
more than thirty curtain calls after her great scene in the 
third act. Later, she sang Sophie in Der Rosenkavalier with 
the composer, Richard Strauss, conducting. When after- 
wards he presented her with an autographed photograph of 
himself, he said: “You have a great artistic future.” 

At the Verdi Theater, Padua, Miss Claire sang ten per- 
formances of Pagliacci under Mascagni’s direction, and 
he, also, was enthusiastic over the young singer’s art. He 
presented her with the tamborine which she uses in her en- 
trance scene. It is inscribed: “To my charming Nedda, 
Marion C laire, in memory of our ten performances together 
at Padua.” He also wrote to the singer’s father, Horace 
Wright Cook, a letter of warm praise, which he sent with 
an autographed picture of himself. “These two experiences 
were particularly inspiring,” said Miss Claire, who has 
reached her goal at an age when most singers are just be- 
ginning. 

The combination of brains and beauty which Miss Claire 
possesses has been a strong asset to her. She is a thorough 
musician, having studied the violin for many years, beginning 
almost from babyhood, and she is also an excellent pianist. 
This she says has been of invaluable help to her in her 

work, as it enables her to learn roles with much more fa- 
cility than if she were dependent upon an accompanist. 
Miss Claire is a Chicago girl, born and reared at Lake 
Bluff, and represents the good middle class which is the 
backbone of America. She has never known poverty, but 
neither has she known great wealth. She has just made the 
most of the talent bestowed upon her by nature, and her 
motto is the Chicago slogan, “I Will.” She is an ardent 
sportswoman, and by long hikes, horseback riding and swim- 
ming, keeps herself fit; she has a record of never missing 
a performance. She is a conspicuous example of Amer- 
icanism at its best—that is, of the development of natural 
endowments through seriousness of purpose backed up by 
plenty of hard work. e 


Maazei’s European Success Continues 


Maazel continues to arouse the greatest enthusiasm on 
his concert tour of Europe. One of his most recent appear- 
ances was in London, where, according to a cable, his debut 
was an emphatic triumph, 3200 people being unmistakably 
enthusiastic and the press unanimously favorable. In fact, 
Maazel was so well received that Lionel Powell booked him 
for several additional concerts. 








TO SING OR NOT TO SING 


A PRACTICAL BOOK FOR SINGERS with CLEAR CONCISE and COMMON SENSE ADVICE 
by JAMES MASSELL, VOICE SPECIALIST and COACH 


Read the Comments of famous singers, teachers and music dealers 


MARIO CHAMLEE: “One of the most con- 
cise and clear treatises on voice. 


ARMAND TOKATYAN: “The singing world 
must not miss the don'ts for singers.” 


CARMELA PONSELLE: “The most glori- 
ous truth on voice.” book.’ 


information.” 


the first 


(On sale at all musie stores and studio, $1.65 per copy, plus postage. Studio, 43 West 93rd Street, New York. 


RICHARD CROOKS: 
JEROME UHL: 


CLAUDE WARFORD: 


TAMAKI MIURA: 


GEORGE H. GARTLAN: 
considerable success. 


N. L. TILGHMAN: 


“There is a lot of 
“The work stands among 


“An unusually fine 
1917 W. 2ist St., 


“A splendid book.” 
“You must enjoy 
“Most understandable 


of any books I have read.” 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


E. EDWIN GRERIE: “The criticism of your 
book was very striking.’ 
82 E. 12th St., Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


HENRY GROBE: “Every one speaks highly 

of the book. Send us additional 10 copies.” 

Wurlitzer Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Tel.: River 0922) 
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Personal Glimpses of Paganini: His Lifein Pictareand. Document 


Born in Genoa, October 27, 1782, or February 18, 1784 


(Copyright, 1928, by The Musical Courier Company. 


Documents from the Maia Bang Hohn Collection 


Translations by Margherita Tirindelli 


All rights reserved) 


Died in Nice, May 27, 1840 


et 
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HE following interest- 

ing insight into the 
life of Paganini has been 
made possible through the 
courtesy of Maia Bang, au- 
thoress of the well known 
violin method. Recently 
Miss Bang came into pos- 
session of a very valu- 
able collection of personal 
effects of Paganini. This 
has come about through the fact that all the 
material which Paganini left behind went to 
his son, Achille; this included his papers, 


Maia Banc HoHN 


documents, etc., and these the Baron Attilo, 
son of Achille and grandson of Paganini, aug- 
mented by carefully gathering whatever let- 
ters and other articles he could find from the 
friends and associates of Paganini. The Baron 
never allowed any of this material to be pub- 
lished, feeling that it would diminish the 
value of the collection. It was not so very 
long ago that the collection was offered to the 
Municipality of Genoa, but because of its 
high value the city was unable to buy it. Most 
of the music manuscripts went to the Heyer 
music collection and the remainder of the 
collection was bought by Joseph Baer, of 


Frankfort-am-Main, from whom Miss Bang 
recently purchased it... Miss Bang feels that 
the life of Paganini will have to be rewritten 
owing to the great fund of information, gath- 
ered in this collection, which has previously 
not been available. Miss Bang is very anx- 
ious to rewrite the life of Paganini and this 
past summer has been in Europe collecting 
every available authentic picture to appear 
in the new biography which she has under- 
taken. Her plan is to publish the material in 
two volumes, one of the biography and the 
other of the entire valuable collection. 

The material here published is arranged 
chronologically as far as possible. 








N the violinistic Hall of Fame, Paga- 
nini, like Liszt in piano annals, occu- 
pies a niche distinctive and exclusive. 
While some of his contemporaries and 





Paganini the Peerless 


of Europe the opportunity of hearing him. 
He first appeared in Vienna in 1828, at the 
age of forty-four; three years later he 
made his debut in Paris, then proceeded 
to London, where in one season his emol- 








successors undoubtedly excelled him, in 
musicianship, objectivity in interpretation 


and seriousness of purpose, the name Paganini still stands for the acme 
of qualities purely violinistic, just as it did in the days when the attenu- 
ated, eerie violin sorcerer was electrifying Europe with his dazzling 


feats of virtuosity. 


Inasmuch as Paganini died in 1840, no living person could have heard 
him, with the possible exception of one or two of the world’s oldest 


inhabitants; so we must 
depend on the written 5 
word for our estimate ce [ara 
of his powers. Through Se “ 
the mass of romantic, 
sensational literature 
that was evoked by the 
man “in league with the 
devil,” we can glean that 
his playing must have 
been characterized by 
the most extraordinary 
dash, persuasiveness, 
originality of style and 
sensationalism, all rest- 
ing, however, on legiti- 
mate technical accom- 
plishment of the highest 
order. With his tricks of 
playing whole pieces on 
one string, changing the 
tuning of the instrument 
to produce new effects, 
and the various other 
traits of charlatanry 
which he affected, we of 
today are not concerned. 
A man whose skill im- 
pressed Liszt to such an 
extent that he retired 
for a year to readjust his 
own immense technical 
resources; whose com- 
positions were of such 
an order as to inspire 
Schumann, Brahms and 
Liszt to make piano 
transcriptions of them; 
whose concerto is still 
regarded as a_ violin 
classic; and, finally, who 
bequeathed to violinistic 
posterity a number of 
technical inventions of 
real and lasting value, 
must have been an ex- 
traordinary artist in the 
highest sense. And thus 
he was and still remains 
the peerless Paganini. 
Curiously enough, it 
was not until he was a 
middle-aged man_ that 
Paganini left his native 
Italy, where he had been 
famous since his ninth 
year, and gave the rest 


Paate so 


BRUCKMANN’S PORTRAT-KOLLEK TION 


NICOLO PAGANINI 
(Reproduced from the Bruckmann Portrait Collection) 


uments reached the unprecedented sum 


of about £17,000. His really great achievements thus covered a period 
of only about ten to twelve years, as he was carried off in 1840 by 
laryngeal phthisis, a disease from which he had long been a sufferer. 

Personally, Paganini has generally been depicted as a man of disso- 
lute habits, addicted to gambling, drink, and other forms of dissipation ; 
but it is very probable that those tendencies were greatly exaggerated 


by those who wrote of 
them. An artist, to at- 
tain such a degree of 
perfection, must spend a 
great part of his life in 
practising, and that, we 
read and know, Paga- 
nini did. His reported 
niggardliness, also, does 
not seem to rest on fact, 
as he is known to have 
donated large sums 
to charitable purposes. 
The violin wizard, it is 
certain, possessed the 
instinct of the showman, 
and it is possible, and 
even likely, that he was 
instrumental in spread- 
ing some of the racy re- 
ports about himself. Such 
a course would have 
been quite in line with 
the other artifices that 
he employed in focusing 
public attention upon 
himself, 

Paganini’s contribu- 
tions to the technic of 
the violin include the 
artificial or “stopped” 
harmonic, which greatly 
extended the range of 
the instrument, the left 
hand pizzicato, which he 
used to accompany mel- 
odies played on a differ- 
ent string, combined 
pizzicato and arco pas- 
sages, and the execution 
of chromatic scales with 
one finger. 

His legacy to the liter- 
ature of the instrument 
is, as already pointed 
out, also of considerable 
value, the celebrated 
twenty-four caprices be- 
ing regarded by the 
violin world as priceless 
treasures. 

A select few of his 
many fantasies (themes 
with variations) _ siill 
figure on the programs 
of violinists who are 
able to play them. 
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(2) FACSIMILE OF A LETTER BY PAGANINI. 

This was written to his lawyer, Vincenzo degli Avitoni in Bologna, dated Naples, March 
1) THE BIRTH-HOUSE OF PAGANINI. 10, 1826. From time to time Paganini had to go away and take some sort of cure for 
the illness of which he finally died—tuberculosis of the larynx. Under no conditions, 
however, did he let his business interests wane, and one finds him constantly admonishing 
his lawyers about his various interests. The letter reads: ‘“Esteemed friend: Having been 
brought to a lodging in the country on the heights of Patrajo, which is very near to 
Naples, because of the need to cure my cough, which seriously molests me, I find myself 
under the care of the excellent doctor Calisi, under whose care, in two or three months, I 
will be perfectly well. Since for the time being it is not given me to pay you my respects 
in person, allow me to recommend to you the matter of Milzetti and I pray you to answer 
to this note expressing your valued ideas. I have the honor of being your affectionate 
friend and servant, Nicolo Paganini.’””’ Records do not show who Milzetti was, probably 

someone who owed Paganini money. 


In front of this historic dwelling, his grandson, Attilo Paganini, is standing. 
The house is situated in the Alley of the Black Cat, No. 58, in Genoa. The 
white marble tablet on the house reads: “A great honor fell to the lot of 
this modest house in which, on the 27th of October, 1782, Nicolo Paganini, 
unsurpassed in the divine art of tone, was born to the glory of Genoa and 
to the delight of the world.” It seems that the actual birthday of Paganini 
is a mooted question and historians vary between the dates February 18, 
1784, and October 27, 1782. The authorities of Genoa favor the latter, al- 
though Grove uses the former. Baron Attilo, shown, is the son of Paganini’s 
son, Achille. 


(3) A PAGANINI MANUSCRIPT. 


This is a coda to some work, which as far as is known has never been published. It shows the very characteristic and energetic handwriting of Paganini and also his flair 

for the embellished style of music. This, naturally, is in keeping with his great technical ability. The fact that the final “tutti” is not written out would seem to indicate 

that the excerpt was interpolated after the completion of the composition, the finishing “tutti” having been previously written down. From the form it would appear that 
the work is a theme and variations, the type of composition prevalent in the days of Paganini. 











(Copyright, 1928, by the Musitcat Courter Company. All rights reserved.) 
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(4) THE TRAVELING COACH OF PAGANINI, 
preserved at Villa Gajone, near Parma. It was bought in 1834 at London and served for Paganini’s tours throughout Europe. Notice the big trunk on top! The Villa 
Gajone was the estate purchased by Paganini and will be shown later in this collection. 
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(5) CERTIFICATE FROM THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF CREMONA, 
issued to Paganini April 29, 1818. The statement, in brief, claims that the Society wished to cultivate the musicians best able to represent it and therefore elected 


Paganini as a Correspond:nt Member and so honored him with the presentation of the certificate. This membership allowed Paganini all the privileges of an active member 
although he was born in Genoa. At this time Paganini was thirty-four years old. 








(Copyright, 1928, by the Musicat Courter Company. All rights reserved 
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(7) A PAGE IN THE RED BOOK. 


This is typical of the accurate accounts which Paganini kept of his expenses. It states in detail every cent put 

forth during a trip from Posen, in East Prussia, to Vayovia in Poland. He spent a great deal in mail and post 

carriers. He makes a notation, toward the bottom of the left page, that the “frontier is at Sfitzatkawo but that the 

6) THE FAMOUS RED BOOK passports are not viséd until Stupce. From Stupce one pays the horses at a rate of 2 Zigrini per mile. The post 
or . 7 _ boy receives 24 Zigrini per mile; they do not give an account ticket at the post office; they always attach four 

which was one of Paganini’s most precious treasures. horses.” From this account, dated May 20, 1829, one can see how long the Red Book served Paganini. 

One would judge that he carried it with him everywhere, 

for in spite of the fact that on the cover he had written 

“Verses, Stories and Sonnets,” its contents are a most (9) AN EXTRACT ‘stitute tica inuuie & iuternars! velle particularita delia gua esecuzione 5 - 

heterogeneous lot. Almost everything except verses is iajo Sanfo 915305 bisogna udire lui stesso per seotire che il suo suonare von 

found therein. The book is in a fairly good condition, + colt, 60 45987 pud essere compreso: tanto meno descritto. 

of a reddish hue with the green string which always ‘ : H We fe ai '3 Paganini suonando ora fra nai, comparre per la prima 

bound it still firmly attached. An interesting fact regard- for which the heading is / £633, 2362 volta fuori d’ Italia; e Linconteo etraordinario, non ancor 

2 . : taht: ; : “Paganini in Vienna, April oe"? ps =>” -5 tributato con tale otal 1 al , 

coh valine sg ny aney “su oe Seok ‘ “ gee ad 28, 1828." From 1801 to 4 pe ee  eapitale we la mosica t arrivaia at ob al gre % ipa 

at times it is very legible and finely done and at others : ora . dale 1: oe , » rar Letr- 

eaten or: . 1804 Paginini resided at |." 4, % ‘Hexione li fa gia in due concerti imp 

oy endnote ma on ee “chcinta ad, inti ly 

details about his various trips. It was evidently divided sepcqae tenes beech “ph otale 64 © Per quacte veo deo, P anini ce westa .estaie a Ber- 

into sections which Potential followed Baer ome Bag One ing the absorption voll ge isa? 5 io Fe ‘a Recess il venture ' lo lo paiers a Parigh, ) 

part holds several inventories, the most interesting being love affair he een ee *poipell Tete Dp A rere pry 

that of his desk. All the matter was arranged in various play -: public. Rot wee ‘: me st d 25 ee “a pe ae nt 

numbered packages which held bills, receipts, judicial years the Srila - “ee “ie 1 S sesiy . ek “ ‘ Suey puter 

papers, letters to and from his lawyers, Vincenzo and reaie affair wae Be stag aay yi 

Clementina degli Antonni, and his bankers, in Berlin, ed to give belief to sen- filato * fei28t “Gaa97 - fone Siciaragione cit sit rmovies da “ne 

Arnstein and Eckeles. This meticulous attention to de- sational stories of his  djeot. 1863969 929 66 Pago per -inseriele nel nostro foglio, j 

tail seems an extraordinary characteristic in an artist of supposed amprrsonment. lama 4usaha 302036 s© Nel’ mentre che’ il eahact fede Fazie oll” gee 

Paganini's genius and temperament and yet one finds all The foundation of these seta «89405 he ‘re dell articule inserit® © . i del 5 

through his effects that order was a dominant force rumors arose from inex- mode 9943 105 = ote iepettebtachn il ’ ; wer hesoei? al alte 

with him; everything was tabulated, even to his silver. plicable eagles the eterr, $4154 29794 e rispettabi tgs}MO j Hg, ih in dovere di 

G string, ability which he —,nruto riechiarare qaeste : Bo expressions che 


was supposed to have ac- iste 28092 39/86 vi ha i ell” articolo : ; ff riferi rics & 
quired during his incarce- —, ofp, $3891 3a268 tane © feasts quali goa 
ration for the murder of j,, ra. & cognite I origi : 

his wife. It was stated onze s90h7 27h gli deve pe ere a sue. proprio onére, @ 
that a violin with only o raf. 685877 455 conforme alla verita, che in pessna tempo, e sotto alcun 
one string was allowed siceli 34 5701 166662  governo , quelanque st Fosse , sia stato gostretto a vivere » per 
him during that time. Pak SE, IS REN ‘qual siast motivo , in modo diverso da quello che si convepga 
Probably from the sense 44, 5qB507a 1975446 -8 libero cittadino ; ad an cittadino fi libéro, stimato, e ubbidien- 
that this element of mys- ; te cow fedelia alle leggi, Cid potranao confer mare , qualor 
tery was good for an ar- aes si esigesse, le autorita, sotto le tutela delle quali egli visse 
tist, Paganini did not deny con | aed, di se stesso, della sua famiglia , e di quell’ arte, 
the rumors for fifteen ,icis sBih 1824 orlia qaale ha oral cuore di preseatersi inganzi il tanto in- 
years which was at the telfigente quente indalgente pabblico di Vienna ; il primo d 
time of his arrival in fig 7779 «45 iamaozi a cui ebbe I’ oaore di suenare dopo aver lasciato I Italia.* 
Vienna. The following 4; cos, Sb qb9 Viewua li 10 aprile 1828. 





From L’Osservatore Tri- 
estino, a small monthly, 


npc Seal by See Riss Pops 
ceded by a laudatory crit- = et med 
seta 665 Vienna il 19 aprile, Prezzo medio dei fondi abbligi 

7 — peta mode 1455, | Loscrisiont det debive pubbiito ats P.too ta Md © P ‘SB 
al cs i. tee terr. 8507 Amprestito con estrazione a sorte del 1820 p. tov . : 

ay Aoo . —attate - é i del 1821 reo 16 118 
man = ea ~arand rae pe = ae Obbiig. del Rates della ciuta di Viewoua al m1 112 p. oo ’ 
the theater of the Sth of °"“~ 9" . 99? in moneta bE gas ‘ o 4a 118 
this month (May) in ref- n rae 4363 sie ene a DOR ee ee eae ee oe a 142 
erence to his first concert ape - “4 . , capone 
given in Vienna, he be- : ‘ a 134 62 SPETTACOLI DI OGGI. 
lieves it wise to enlighten aes 4 m . see ° 
this same public about an ticoli Re 267168  Tearao Granpe. Dall’ attuale drammatica compagnia (li Amelia 
expression thet there is Videri si rappresenta: Le gelusie di Ligdoro. 
in th ticl d soreygane Beoer gem 
ache wai alate peg otale 563977 355435 Awerr. Mavrower. Dalla euddetta compagnia Vidari si rappre- 
ferred to as false rumors seta: Hl carcere d° Hdegonda. 





of which there are no -— + - 
origin. He therefore has eie Weis Stampatore the} (sorergo , >, Compilatore. 2) 
to declare, for his proper 9 ~*~ —-—>- +--+ ot > 
8) PAGANINI honor and in conformity ; ; ‘ : 
: geaeys bandh peg to the truth, that at no time and under no government was he obliged to live for any motive in a manner other- 
at an early period of his life. He looks healthy and wise than is accorded to a free citizen—to a citizen free and esteemed and obedient to the laws. This the 
prosperous. The picture is taken from the collection of authorities can confirm under whose guidance he has lived with decorum of himself, his family and that art with 
the journal, Le Voleur. The lithograph is by H. G. which he has now the honor of presenting himself before the intelligent and indulgent public of Vienna, the 
Fontallard. first before which he had the honor of appearing after leaving Italy. April 10, 1828.” 














(Copyright, 1928, by the Musica, Courier Company. All rights reserved.) 
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(10) “JOURNAL OF EXPENSES Great bravlbrrpeg SE: Fills 
during the trip from Genoa to Parma.” This note-book (11) FACSIMILE OF A PAGE IN THE JOURNAL. 
served for more trips than merely the one it was bought 
for; in fact the trips to London are its chief feature. It In 1831 Paganini went to London and, as this diary states, arrived at seven in the morning, Saturday, May 14. 
is about seven and a quarter inches long by four and He took lodging at the Sablonieux hotel. He then received the visit of: Latour, composer, 30 Bond Street; 
three-fourths inches wide, with a mottled rose and white Spagnoletti, first violinist, Brompton Square No. 21; Ciarchettini, pianist, No. 5 Montague Street, Putnam Square; 
cardboard cover and green binding. It was used by Compasile, Roman painter; Lola, teacher of singing, No. 23 Charles Street; J. B. Cramer; Northex, composer, 
Paganini during the years 1829 to 1835. It is a definite Kensington Graval No. 11; Carlo Carloni, painter, No. 33 Great Marlborough Street. On May 17 he further 
book for accounts as the pages are red-ruled for that noted: “I made the acquaintance of the celebrated dentist Cartruigh and dined with him. On the 20th took the 
purpose. letters of recommendation to the Duke of Sussex given me by the Duke of Cambridg e, his brother.” The follow- 
ing notations are addresses of various titled persons. Paganini was linguisti- 
cally prolific; these pages alternate from French to Italian, sometimes in the 
same sentence. It is not to be marvelled at that Paganini was in touch with 
the elite of society. For years he had been at the court of Napoleon's 
sister, Elisa, Duchess of Tuscany, and, after his debut in Vienna the Emperor 
conferred upon him the title of Virtuoso of the Court. He was also a favor- 
ite of the Duchess of Parma, Napoleon’s second wife Marie Luisa, at whose 
court he often appeared and was further engaged to appear at the Corona- 
tion in England at about the time of his first concerts in London. These 
P connections naturally made him an idol everywhere he went. His portrait 
ter ge wis RS FERS | a. Dae ies Aereo-ag se 2Uer was displayed everywhere ; his bust adorned the sticks of the dandies and 
j Y yi, even dainty dishes were named after him. 
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(12) LETTER OF CREDIT. (13) FACSIMILE OF A MUSIC AUTOGRAPH 


Paganini had bankers everywhere. He was a wealthy man, except at such times as he went to Mr. Limburgh which was written in reply to the request of this gentleman 
into terrible debt because of bad investments. This letter is from his bankers, Arnstein and for an autograph of Paganini. The request is on the reverse side of the 
Eckeles, of Vienna, to the bankers D’Eichtal in Munich and the following moneyed persons: sheet, the writing of which can_be seen through the thin paper. The letter 
A. L. d’Eichtal, Bethmaun Bros., Michel Kaskel, Mendelssohn & Co. in Berlin, M. J. Jenish, is dated Lysia, October 15, 1829, and one sees Paganini’s notation that it 
Hope & Co., Delesert & Co., and N. M. Rothschild in London. Paganini’s credit must have was answered on October 16. At nent game ? a hagpne ange Bn a er 
been very good. In this letter the bankers state that they “are very glad to have the honor of man, who must have been - very too rien , for ed ies ah \ = meh 
presenting the esteemed Paganini, who has the reputation of being the greatest violinist who of her who plays the piano —_ ere = ap no ing t a antics of 
ever existed.” ... They further inform the addressed that Paganini has the right to make Mr. Limburgh but the gent eman a su — Y, — _— aganini 
use of 12,000 francs on foreign banks and to please accord him the service which this fact for him to be flatterd as to his daughter. 17 e vio inist always had a keen 
would entail. The letter is dated August 5, 1831. eye for the ladies 











(Copyright, 1928, by the } sica Courter Company. All rights reser 
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(31) A PAGANINI CARTOON 


made at the time when he was in London for his con- 
cert debut. Under it appeared the lines: “Who'll pay a 
guinea to hear Paganini, To see how he curls his hair?” 
It appeared on the title page of an English comic song 
composed when the high fees proposed by Paganini’s 
manager demanded such high prices for the admission 
to his concerts and which so enraged the public of 
London. 
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(30) A PAGE FROM THE DIARY. “" £. Za R anil ‘ vf, { 
. rae ‘ Ae WUENT AL y 
This facsimile shows that on October 13, 1832, eee . Ss) Aeaiciomant: 
which was a Saturday, Paganini gave his first 
concert at Rouen. Typical of the French diary, 
each day is dedicated to a saint and this one 
happens to honor Saint Gerald. From the no- 
tation that 287 days of the year had passed and 
79 were still to come we figure that 1832 was 
leap year. The notation is of the various tickets 
which must have been sold outside of the box 
(29) THE POCKET CALENDAR. office sale. The total intake was 8,757 francs. pol ne Sma un AMR fri” MAD ; 
This is a small green leather diary. It must have been a gift From the figuring done here one supposes that Moaik. cette. Ville Pere sig 
judging from the gold initialed name, as, from his other books, one one-third of the total was spent for expenses, as vn peri gr mid grates merveille,, 


doubts if Paganini would have gone to such an expense for a simple Paganini begins his deductions with two-thirds Ck jellte Aur lat ” Lite pee & Comneille,. 





Gow un peuple tM < hive a Leh ‘Oink accemd. 


, 


diary. Furthermore, it was little used; only a few of the pages of the total, which is 5,838 francs. To Pacini, 
are filled. evidently his accompanist, he gave 291 francs, 
leaving Paganini a grand total of 5,547 francs. 
At this rate Pa- (32) POEM TO PAGANINI, 
cini was receiving written by a citizen of Rouen at the time of his concerts 
about a five per- there. This is a very charming little verse, written with 
“Y cent recompense a certain grace of style typical of the French. Roughly 
for his services. the lines read: “All a people delirious over such divine 


“eaalpe a Tay ha Ae 7632. sounds, Have not for your genius a sufficiently pure 
bat 2p a But this happy a also had her marvel, And 
/ throws to your glory a le 1 of Ce ille.” 
Fs ae £845 es (Nahi , 3 Ye an r ( o a laurel o orneille 
a4 vb + 6 5 gk pes sat Be of? sv eo 4 fig. jobixs abenume Prretemment= forpoude., 
pet tert loach wee ot & [ae Mg Maw covebr tz a tin ah, aes pps, Copsines fps 
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e ie ae /4 soreet bf Vitals. f Lom gon 4 Ded Doulas Sees aang. ++ Jt» 
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33) A CONTRACT OF 1832, 


between Costanza Pietralia and Paganini. The lady was a singer, and it is interesting to note ands sii dine asda lie 

that Paganini had an assisting artist at most of his sseaaaie The contract aes “Mrs. (34) CONTRACT BETWEEN WALTER AND PAGANINI 
Costanza Pietralia promises to Mr. Paganini to follow him in any city of Europe to sing in his made on the first of October, 1832, for the concerts at Rouen. Walter was 
concerts until the end of the month of November. And Mr. Paganini promises to Mrs. Pietralia the manager of the series. This contract was signed by a party, for Mr. 
fifty Napoleons, in gold, in payment of her artistic endeavors, besides the traveling expenses, Walter, whose signature looks like “Puveyee,” with the statement underneath 
hotels and board until the city of Bologna, in which she must find herself by the 25th of said that the contract is executed in the name and for the wish of Mr. Walter. 
month of November. Mrs. Pietralia, possibly having some engagements before this time for The contract reads in regular legal style and form. Paganini’s signature is at 
the next carnival, promises to Sig. Paganini to remain until she is called to the Piazza.” This the left. The writing is so undecipherable that the entire contents of the 
contract is dated, London, August 21, 1832. The tour evidently took place, as below the contract contract cannot possibly be ascertained. These concerts at Rouen fol- 
is the declaration of receipt, by a Mr. Calandrelli who must have been given the power of lowed Paganini’s stay in England and it must have been for this tour that 
attorney for Mrs. Pietralia, and which states: “I, the undersigned, declare to have received the the violinist had engaged the singer Pietralia, with whom he had contracted 
sum of fifty Napoleons, in gold, plus twenty-five Napoleons for expenses of my trip in settle- while still in London in August. From his expense notations in the little 
ment of my dues. Paris, Nov. 6, 1832.” (A Napoleon was a gold coin, out of use today, pocket diary, pictured above, Paganini evidently did not count Madam 

worth twenty francs. Pietralia as a liability . . . no mention of her is made. 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Offers 
Russian Novelty 


Symphony by Szostakowicz Given Its First Local 
Performance—Other Musical Events 


The fifth pair of this season’s concerts, presented by Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra, on Novem- 
ber 2 and 3, was composed of two strongly contrasting 
parts. The first half of the program included numbers by 
Gluck, Bach and Handel, while the second half consisted of 
a Symphony, op. 10, by a young twenty-two year old Russian 
composer, D. Szostakowicz. 

Giuck’s Overture Alceste opened the program very de- 
lightfully, receiving the usual excellent interpretation under 
Dr. Stokowski and his men. Following came the marvellous 
Bach Brandenburg concerto, No. 2, in F, for violin, flute, 
oboe, trumpet and strings, with Mischa Mischakoff (violin), 
William M. Kincaid (flute), Marcel Tabuteau (oboe), and 
S. Cohen (trumpet), as soloists. Their skill and musician- 
ship are so well known that one had a right to expect a 
treat, and the performance more than fulfilled all expecta- 
tions. From the opening Allegro, through the beautiful An- 
dante, and the joyous closing Allegro, the individual voices 
wove and interwove in an intricate pattern of masterly design. 
The soloists were warmly applauded by audience, conductor 
and orchestra, and were obliged to rise many times in 
acknowledgment. Handel’s Overture in D minor completed 
the first half of the program most enjoyably. 

The Symphony by Szostakowicz was intensely interesting 
as a sample of a modern Russian work. It abounded in 
rhythm and had much pleasing melody and harmony. It is 
built on the classic lines, with, however, the dance movement 
second and the slow movement third, but otherwise adhering 
closely to the usual symphonic form. Some of the modern 
discordant harmonies were evident, but did not predominate. 
The orchestration was cleverly handled, and, of course, the 
composition received an excellent performance under the 
expert leadership of Dr. Stowkowski and the acknowledged 
skill of the orchestra members. 

CHAMBER Music ASSOCIATION 

The Chamber Music Association opened its twelfth season, 
on October 28, at the Bellevue-Stratford, with a concert by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Ensemble, which is composed of 
the “firsts” of the several sections of the orchestra-strings, 
woodwinds, horns and piano. Naturally with such a per- 
sonnel the playing was exceptional, as was expected by an 
appreciative and eager audience, which assembles at each 
meeting to enjoy and learn more of many of the finest works 
in chamber music literature. 

In this instance the compositions played were all by living 
composers—a sextet by Liapounow; two movements from a 
quintet for woodwinds by Ropartz, a French composer; and 
a Chamber Symphony by a Russian, Paul Juon, the first 
and last named having their first performance in Philadel- 
phia, possibly in this country. 

The sextet is in four movements—allegro, scherzo, noc- 
turne, and finale—of which the two middle ones were the 
most pleasing, especially the nocturne. The work is strictly 
thematic to the degree of becoming rather tiresome by reason 
of the lack of variety and contrast in the development and 
treatment, but for that depends upon its distribution among 
the instruments, the piano sharing equally in this with the 
two violins, viola, cello and bass, played respectively by 
Harry Kaufman, Mischa Mischakoff, David Dubinsky, 
Samuel Lifschey, Willem VanDen Burg and Anton Torello. 

The second number—the two selections from the Quintet 
(marked Lent and Vif)—attracted particular attention be- 
cause of the rather unusual combination of woodwinds and 
horn, producing a tone, the timbre of which is very beautiful. 
It was splendidly performed by Kincaid, flute; Tabuteau, 
oboe ; Bonade, clarinet ; Guetter, bassoon; and Anton Horner, 





LA ARGENTINA, 
Spanish dancer, who, after many triumphs in Euro- 
pean cities, arrived in America, on the S.S. Paris, 
recently to begin her tour of the United States. Her 
first performance will take place at Town Hall, 
New York, on November 9. (Cameragrams photo.) 





News F Vee: 








Elgar Sails for America 
(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 


London, November 7.—Elgar sailing on the 
Majestic today. C. S. 








Levitzki Triumphs 
(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Milan, November 6.—Levitzki triumphed in his 
concert here at the conservatory. P. 








King’s Henchman Well Received 
(By special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Reading, Pa., November 5.—The Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company presented Deems Taylor’s 
American opera, The King’s Henchman, at the 
Strand Theater tonight before a capacity house. 
It had a great artistic success with the appreciative 
and enthusiastic audience. 

(Signed) Francesco Pelosi. 




















horn. The work was amazingly smooth and the tone about 
perfect. 

The finest work as to composition was the Chamber Sym- 
phony, in three movements, Allegro, Andante, and Moderato, 
scored for nine instruments (violin, viola, cello, bass, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, horn and piano). The material was 
abundant, Slavic in character, treated in the usual symphonic 
form, containing many beautiful passages with haunting 
rhythms, which echo in one’s mind for some time, and 
suggest folk tunes and dances. The theme opening the 
Allegro, announced by the horn, followed by the violin, was 
a notably fine bit, and in the Andante there is an exquisite 
part for the violin and cello, while in the last movement 
the piano makes the announcement, which instrument was 
cleverly used throughout the entire composition. we 


i« 


Third Week’s Raparters at the Metropolitan 
Opera 


Die Meistersinger will open the third week of the Metro- 
politan Opera season with Rethberg, Telva, Kirchhoff, 
Whitehill, Mayr, Schutzendorf, Meader, Bloch, Bada, Alt- 
glass, Paltrinieri, Cehanovsky, D’Angelo, Ananian, Gabor, 
Wolfe and Gustafson, and Bodanzky conducting. 

Other operas of the third week will be: Boheme, on 
Wednesday evening, with Alda, Guilford, Messrs. Gigli, 
Scotti, Pinza, Didur, Malatesta, Ananian, Reschiglian, Pal- 
trinieri, with Bellezza conducting; Tannhauser, on Thursday 
evening, with Easton, Claussen, Fleischer, Laubenthal, 
Whitehill, Mayr, Altglass, Bloch, Gabor, Wolfe, and Bo- 
danzky conducting; Turandot as a special matinee on Fri- 
day, with Jeritza, Guilford, Parisette, Flexler, Lauri-Volpi, 
DeLuca, Bada, Ludikar, Cehanovsky, Bloch, Altglass, and 
Serafin conducting; La Juive, on Friday evening, with Ra- 
kowska, Mario, Martinelli, Rothier, Tedesco, Picco, Wolfe, 
Gustafson, Ananian, and Galli, DeLeporte and Bonfiglio 
dancers, with Hasselmans conducting; Gioconda, Saturday 
matinee, with Ponselle, Matzenauer, Alcock, Gigli, Danise, 
Pinza, Paltrinieri, D’ Angelo, Gabor, Reschiglian with Serafin 
conducting. Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci will be the 





EDWIN ORLANDO SWAIN, 


baritone, who has appeared with success in 
recital and concert throughout the country. 
He also has won wide recognition as an 
oratorio artist, critics as well as public 
having praised him in the highest terms for 
his singing of many of the great master- 
pieces. Included among Mr. Swain’s No- 
vember engagements are appearances as 
follows: November 9, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
12, Muncie, Ind.; 20, Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, Va., and 22, Salisbury, Md. De- 
cember 16 and 17 he will sing The Messiah 
with the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. 
Another December engagement will be in 
Cleveland, when he will be heard in a 
performance of the St. Jchn Passion. 
(Photo by Strauss-Peyton) 











Saturday night double-bill, the former with Jacobo, Bour- 
skaya, Wakefield, Tokatyan and Basiola; the fatter with 
Vettori, Lauri-Volpi, DeLuca, Bada, Cehanovsky, and Bel- 
lezza conducting both operas. 


Swift Choral Competition Winner 


Dudley Peele, of Hazleton, Pa., won the $100 prize offered 
by the Swift & Company Male Chorus of Chicago at its 
eighth annual competition. Mr. Peele also was the winner 
of the 1927 contest. This year’s prize went to Mr. Peele for 
his musical setting of Sir Walter Scott’s poem, Harp of the 
North, Farewell! 

Gustav Mehner, of Grove City, Pa., and Alexius H. Baas, 
of Madison, Wis., received honorable mention for their con- 
tributions. 

The first public performance of the prize song will be 
at the Chorus’ annual concert at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
on March 4, 1929, at which time Florence Austral, dramatic 
soprano, will be the guest artist. 


Two New York Visitors 


Dema Harshbarger and Ward A. French, of the Commu- 
nity Concert Service, Inc., of Chicago, were in New York on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of this week. They will 
return today to the Windy City. 








I See That 


The Metropolitan Opera Company this week presented the 
first American performance of Strauss’ The Egyptian 
Helen, with Jeritza in the title role. 

The Philadelphia Civic Opera Company gave the American 
premiere of Strauss’ Ariadne On Naxos. 

The Chicago Civic Opera season started _auspiciously with 
Carmen, under the direction of Giorgio Polacco. 

Sigmund Spaeth denies any connection with the National 
Board of Music. 

Eugene Goossens conducts the first Pittsburgh Symphony 
concert of the season. 

Samuel Ginsberg, a new baritone, will make his debut in a 
recital under Hurok’s management, in Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 

The new quarters of the New York School of Music and 
Arts are much admired. 

Lynnwood Farnam is called by the Columbia, S. C., Record 

‘the greatest organist in the country.” 

Rita Neve, English pianist, has given recitals in New York, 
Boston and Chicago, with a second New York recital 
on November 12. 

Ethel Heeren, blind soprano, has learned the solo-soprano 
part of The Messiah and Elijah. 

Elva Evans, mezzo soprano, gave a recital in Salt Lake City 
under the auspices of the Utah Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

Hilda Burke, pupil of George Castelle, is to debut with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company on November 10. 

Henry Clancy has been engaged to appear on radio pro- 
grams of station WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. 





Maazel continues to score one success after the other on 
his European tour. 

Carmela Ponselle was guest artist at the annual convention 
of the Maine Music Teachers’ Association. 

A new operetta by Franz Lehar, The Land of Smiles, is to 
be produced in Berlin. 

Grace Moore has been engaged by the Opera-Comique in 
Paris. 

The European debut of Alfredo San Malo, violinist, was a 
big success. 

Sophie Braslau was the soloist at the opening concert of 
the season of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Victor 
Kolar conducting. 

Willem Van Hoogstraten conducted the opening concert of 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra. 

Several novelties are promised for the opera season in 
Vienna. 

Anne Roselle will make fourteen appearances with the San 
Carlo Company in Naples. 

Adam Kuryllo has reopened his New York studio. 

E. Robert Schmitz is to play Alexander Tansman’s Second 
Concerto, dedicated to Charlie Chaplin, screen comedian, 
in San Francisco next month. 

Georg Schneevoigt received a rousing welcome on the oc- 
casion of the opening of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
season. 

Ibert’s Feereique had its Boston premiere with the Boston 
Symphony under Koussevitzky. 

A new work by Franco Alfano, a Sonata in G minot for 
piano and cello, was presented recently in Boston. 

A new work by Szostakowicz was presented by Leopold 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Artur Bodanzky is to leave the Metropolitan Opera at the 
end of the current season. 

Tito Schipa gave a brilliant recital in Chicago. 
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No really great music fails to live at least half a 


century 


America! Last Thursday, the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera gave th premiere in this 
Ariadne auf Naxos; last Tuesday the 
Americans to Die Aegyp- 


Strauss week in 
country of 
Metropolitan introduced 
tische Helena 

is retired, but not tired. His 
conductor of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony this season the veteran conductor at 
“the top of his form,” and that top, as everybody 
very high. It is to be hoped that he will 


Walter Damrosch 


work as guest 


shows 


knows, 1s 


not retire entirely for a long time to come. 


Paris boasts that it now has a permanent sym- 
phony orchestra supported by guarantee funds. That 
Paris should have had one 
or more (nd incidentally, 
let us all wait and see how “permanent” the new 


orchestra will turn out to be, in the great art capital 


is nothing to boast of; 


such orchestras long ago. 


on the Seine. 

Koussevitzky proved two things with his recent 
double bass recital in New York; that he is a great 
artist upon the huge fiddle, and that it has a pain- 
fully limited repertoire of no great musical value. 
Koussevitzky’s own concerto is as good as any mod- 
ern work written for the double bass. The instru- 
ment never will become popular for solo purposes, 
and it is unlikely that another Koussevitzky may be 
found soon to play it in public. 

\ creditable performance of Strauss’ Ariadne On 
Naxos marked the American premiere of that work 
undertaken last Thursday evening in Philadelphia 
f that city. The organization 
year ago it pre- 


by the Civic Opera of th 


shows commendable enterprise for a 
the first hearing in this country of Feuersnoth, 
Not blessed with huge 
| the highest priced singers, the Philadelphia 


all the 


initiative to 


sented 


also by Strauss 


guarantee 
funds 
company deserves more praise, for it shows 
ope other American 
cities which do nothing for the lyrical cause. A tower 
of strength in the Philadelphia Civic Opera is Alex- 
Smallens, its conductor, a splendid musician 
the baton, who works veritable won 
ders with a limited aggregation of players from the 
Philadelphia Orchestrz In another column of this 
issue is a detailed account of the premiere of Ariadne 


On Naxos. Apropos, when will New York or Chi- 


he way in ratic 


mde 
and master of 
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cago, or both, produce that delightfully sparkling 
and melodious work? : 

There is a General Electric Choral Society. 
hopes that it will not shock its hearers. 


One 


New York University now has made music a 
major subject. Even when it is minor. 


Yes, the musical season is on in New York. There 
were twelve major musical entertainments in the 
metropolis last Sunday, which made it a happy day 
for the concert public and the tonal reviewers. 

“Critic Badly Beaten” is the headline in a sporting 
daily. However, in order to dash certain hopes, it 
should be added that Critic is a horse which ran at 
Latonia, Ky., last Friday. Strangely enough, he was 
favorite in the race. 

asm Woe 

The theft of Marie Rappold’s jewelry at the hotel 
where she was temporarily stopping, seems unfor- 
tunately to be a fact and not the time worn pub- 
licity fodder. Mme. Rappold’s standing as an art- 
ist is too well established for her to require any 
such ballyhooing. But every cloud has a silver 
lining, and it’s an ill wind that blows no good. Per- 
haps the golden voiced soprano will now be more lib- 
eral with her public appearances than she has been 
of late, so as to be able to purchase some new 
baubles at an early date. 

6 

The libretto of Trovatore no longer reigns un- 
challenged as the most incomprehensible opera story. 
Running it close for that distinction is the Hof- 
mannsthal book to Strauss’ Egyptian Helen. The 
pundits in such matters are still trying to figure out 
all the twists and turns of that tale. It is an amazing 
hodge podge of mythology, fantasy, melodrama, 
farce, tragedy, magic, and domestic comedy. Prof. 
Erskine took brave liberties with the old legend in 
his Private Life of Helen of Troy; but Hofmanns- 
thal’s melange on the same subject is nothing short 
of license. 

6 

Richard Strauss, thought to be more or less shelved 
in this country as a composer, looms large at pres- 
ent here, what with his two recent American operatic 
premieres, Ariadne On Naxos, at Philadelphia, and 
:gyptian Helen, in New York. A clever gentleman’s 
aphorism that “Strauss is a talented composer who 
once was a genius,” has been proved wrong. ‘The 
real genius of Strauss was demonstrated when he 
laid aside his “modernistic’’ methods and returned 
to the realm of melody and lyricism. He still is the 
greatest living composer of opera and his pen shows 
no signs of losing its prolific and significant powers. 

Se ae 

New York has heard the Conductorless Orchestra 

otherwise known as the American Symphonic En- 
semble—and the critical verdict on its performances 
turned out to be encouragingly favorable. Although 
conductors in the past have rested their batons and 
permitted their orchestras to play in this country on 
occasions without directing help, the American En- 
semble is the first self-trained and _ self-rehearsed 
symphonic body to give a public performance in our 
land. The future of the experiment will be watched 
with interest. Nikolai Sokoloff, leader of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, was at the debut. He said later: “‘] 
shall give a concert without orchestra, by conducting 
some of the phonograph records I have made with 
the Cleveland organization.” 

6 

It is not surprising that the Beethoven Symphony 
Orchestra of New York has run into financial diffi- 
culties. Such happenings are frequent with sym- 
phony orchestras in this country, even the “guar- 
anteed” organizations being compelled to pass around 
the hat each year for donations and often threaten- 
ing to disband when the necessary funds seem to be 
slow in forthcoming. The maintenance of symphony 
orchestras is a herculean financial task, as they can- 
not, in the nature of things, be made into profitable 
ventures ; and rarely into self sustaining ones, with- 
out a large guarantee or endowment budget. At the 
present writing Mr. Zaslawsky is valiantly endeavor- 
ing to raise money for the continuance of all or a 
large part of the New York series planned by the 
Beethoven Orchestra, of which only one concert had 
been given here a couple of weeks ago, before its cur- 
rent financial debacle occurred. One is led to marvel, 
by the way, what sort of persons pledge guarantee 
funds for an enterprise and then fail to give the 
money? ‘That is what happened in the case of a 
number of “guarantors” to the Beethoven under- 
taking. They are mainly responsible for the present 
plight of that orchestra, and the wrecked season of 
the conductor and over one hundred players, 


November 8, 1928 
AID FOR YOUNG ARTISTS 


A great deal of aid has been given in recent 
years to young artists wishing to make a career, 
but none of it has entirely solved the problems 
which have existed in the past and which exist 
today. In order to accomplish this purpose, a 
new society has been organized, of which an- 
nouncement was made last week. This being a 
Schubert year, the new society has elected to be 
known as the Schubert Memorial, Inc. 

One of the leading lights in conceiving and 
planning the new society was Olga Samaroff, 
who, as an American artist who has won concert 
success, knows thoroughly well all of the diff- 
culties encountered in such an endeavor. The 
new society is not to compete either with edu- 
cational foundations which have their own ma- 
chinery for giving their graduates public hearing, 
or with the National Music League, which has 
done such splendid work in the advancing the 
interests of young artists. The Schubert Me- 
morial, Inc., is not a society which proposes to 
give debut recitals or to open its doors to any 
large number of young artists. Its idea is to 
select only the very limited few whose ability 
is such that it gives promise of a career so suc- 
cessful as perhaps to compare ultimately with 
the world’s best. Whether the society will find 
two or three such artists in a year, or will find 
itself occasionally obliged to pass a year with- 
out introducing any artist, is and must remain 
a problem. Even with all of our educational 
facilities in America, such artists as this are 
rare. In the whole world there is only a limited 
number, and the musicians who control the new 
society are determined to do their utmost to 
make no mistakes in their selections. 

The means to be adopted are such as will bring 
the young artist immediately into nationwide 
prominence, will in fact do for the young Amer- 
ican artist exactly what is automatically done 
for the great European artist who comes to our 
shores, heralded as being one of the world’s best 
and with such publicity that curiosity is imme- 
diately aroused, and people have a desire to ac- 
quaint themselves with his art. 

The organizers of the new society feel that it 
should no longer be necessary for an American 
artist to go abroad and to come back as the latest 
art sensation. It is the belief of those who are 
undertaking this praiseworthy philanthropic 
work that, with proper presentation, any artist 
of superior merit can be brought to the attention 
of the American public as a whole in such a 
manner that success will be assured, or at least 
such universal curiosity aroused as accompanies 
the visits to America of European newcomers. 

There is no reason to believe that this is a too 
optimistic view of the matter. The difficulty 
which has always presented itself to the young 
American artist has been to reach the public in 
such a manner that the public would quickly re- 
spond. With sufficient funds for advertising, 
this undoubtedly can be accomplished, but few 
artists have been able to obtain such backing, 
and it has often happened that the artist who 
had the backing was not supremely endowed 
musically, while the musical genius has found 
it difficult to obtain the backing. Conditions are 
to be made so difficult by the new society that a 
very large majority of American artists will find 
themselves ineligible for the competitions, and 
this is indeed a good sign, a sign of American 
progress, for in the past, as we all very well 
know, aspiration was often mistaken for inspi- 
ration, ambition for genius, Chauvinism for love 
of art, and friendship more important than a 
sane and unbiassed judgment. The result has 
been that many have been called (altogether too 
many) and exceedingly few chosen. The new 
society will not only be of benefit to those art- 
ists whom it establishes in their careers, but will, 
by its example, inspire to an understanding for 
the necessity of higher attainment in art. 

The progress of the American artists has been 
hindered by excessive optimism. Those to 
whom the wish was father to the thought have 
seen in every young mediocre American talent a 
genius, and have cried “Wolf” so often that peo- 
ple have arrived at a point where they can no 
longer be deceived. The consequence has been 
that some good artists have failed to be cor- 
dially received, because the public had been mis- 
led regarding lesser artists so often that it was 
impossible to arouse their interest. The Schu- 
bert Memorial, Inc., will, by its extremely diffi- 
cult conditions and its exalted ideals, free Amer- 
ica from this menace. 
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V erirat>,on 6 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Only a few of Beethoven’s sonatas appear to re- 
main on the programs of the well known pianists. 
The so-called Pastorale, Waldstein, and Appassionata 
sonatas have the preference, with the opus 106, and 
opus 111 next in frequency. Les Adieux, one of the 
loveliest of Beethoven’s works in the sonata form, 
suffers strange neglect, for its pages have retained 
amazing freshness and charm. The Appassionata 
was drummed well nigh to death last year here- 
abouts. It may suffer even further punishment this 
season. Its first current appearance was on a recent 
Monday evening at Carnegie Hall, when Rudolph 
Ganz gave it his devoted attention. The succeeding 
performances of the Appassionata may now be 
looked for early and often, performances scholarly, 
poetical, passionate, and classically conservative. 
The much played sonata lends itself to all kinds of 
moods except those of the essential virtuoso. In the 
Ganz presentation there was chiefly a blend of seri- 
ous musical feeling with finely sensed regard for 
structure and form. Only experience could pro- 
duce such a ripened reading. Youngsters of the 
keyboard who rush at the Appassionata find that its 
spirit eludes them. Perhaps to capture it, one must 
have grey hair, like Ganz, and be able not only to 
play as well as he does, but also to equal his ability 
as a teacher and an orchestral conductor. The 
baton wielding is a great side asset in developing a 
pianist’s interpretative vision. Gabrilowitsch, Siloti, 
and Rachmaninoff are other shining examples in that 
regard. 

zene 

Another newspaper that front-pages concert mat- 
ter is the Morning Oregonian (Portland, Ore.), 
which in its October 22 issue gives such honored 
space to the Portland Symphony Orchestra's first 
concert of its eighteenth season. 

eRe 

Some modernistic compositions would be all right 
if their contents were as bright as their covers. 

eRe 


A young man committed suicide in New York last 
week after hearing Tannhaeuser at the Metropolitan. 
It ~pyrely that the performance itself was not at 
fault ; for the departed left a cryptic note, reading: 

lannhi ieuser wasn’t brave enough to stick it out, 
but I have the courage to do it.’’ This is one of the 
few instances on record where anyone took an opera 
plot seriously. 

eRe 

“It is easy to find fault with anything,” says the 
New York Herald Tribune. Not, however, with cer- 
tain artists, composers, conductors, orchestras, and 


Egyptian Helen and Krenek’s Jonny Spielt Auf, he 
would select Wagner’s Meistersinger. 
eRe 


There are about 100,000 deaf mutes in the United 
States. That is unfortunate for those afflicted, but 
on the other hand, think how much bad music they 


miss hearing. 
eRe 


In receipt of the attached letter and a sheaf of 
poems from the pen of an inspired soul, I have 
selected two of the immortal lyrics and publish them 
herewith: 

New York, September 22, 1928. 
Dear Variations: 

I have been a reader of your page in the Musica Courter 
for some time and as the MusicaL Courter has published 
my verse, I feel that you may like some of the lighter poems 
for Variations. 

I have given many Poetry-Violin recitals in York, 
so my poems have a large public. 

Very sincerely, 
PAULINE WATSON. 
OLD KING COLE 


If Old King Cole 

That merry old soul 

Should bring his fiddlers three 
To Carnegie Hall, 

Then by night-fall 

What controversy there’d be. 
Critics would be 

At variance you see 

About the fiddlers three; 
They had fine tone 

They made it groan 

Or they had no artistry. 
Their technique was bad, 
Their training was sad, 
Interpretation too free; 

And the next morn 

They’d scare the forlorn 
Inadequate fiddlers three. 
But Henry Ford 

Would send them word 

And they’d forget their woe; 
For the fiddlers three 

With gusto and glee 

Would play tunes of long ago. 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL 


(Apologies, Oh Pshaw!) 
I took my old-maid Auntie 
To hear a slow Andante, 
But what she didn’t know 
Would fill an Allegro! 
neRe*, 


Apparently this column has but to utter a useful 
hint to have it followed. <A fortnight ago the ques- 
tion was put in this place, why Moszkowski’s at- 
tractive orchestral suites have been unduly neglected 
by conductors. Along comes Walter Damrosch and 


New 





performances. Nevertheless, this depart- 
ment is too canny to try to designate them 
by name. 

eRe 
is kind enough to send to this de- 
Goblin, a 


wo ge 2 
partment a merry item from The 
Toronto journal: 


a8 


. 
It is reported from reliable sources—in fact, if 
the truth were known, we saw it in print ourselves 
that a gentleman standing in front of a music 
store, which was giving a megaphonic demon- 
stration for the benefit of the passers-by, over- 
heard the proprietor remark to his assistant: 
“Hey, Jake, the crowd’s getting too big outside. 
You better put on that Tschaikowsky record.” 
nme 
First prize for ingenuity and inventive- 
ness in press agentry goes to Villa-Lobos, 
a voung Brazilian composer, who says that 
he was captured by a band of cannibals in 
Paraguay, who while chanting weird melo- 
dies made preparations to devour him. He 
was saved by a rescue party and immedi- 
ately jotted down the tunes he had heard. 
This new kind of dinner music has been 
published in Brazil and now that the his- 
tory of its origin has reached New York, 
one may surmise that the Villa-Lobos 
pieces are in preparation to be heard here 
soon. 


ema EERE Eee 


eRe 
There is a Flute Club in New York, a 
fact which proves something, but it is not 
easy to say what, as this page goes to press. 
neRme 
Josef Stransky, former conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic, says that if he 
had to make a- choice between Strauss’ 


"The autionn sale of tirkews at the fair at Attleborough, Norfolk, is a reminder of che ‘approael of Christmas, 
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puts on his children’s concert program (with the 
Philharmonic) last Saturday morning, a movement 
from Moszkowski’s suite No. 1. 

eee 


A fool and his money never are parted more 
quickly than when he becomes the guarantor of the 
wrong kind of opera company. 

Re, e 

The kicking season is on, both in football and 

music. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
Sdiewnighiienie 


STEREOTYPES 

Mental laziness is the commonest of failings. But 
few persons care to recognize it in themselves. in 
fact, the average man does not know that he is men- 
tally lazy. He is quite unaware that the stereotyped 
formulas he believes in are only a manifestation of 
his inability to think of any thing original. He ac- 
cepts his beliefs ready made and feels satisfied that 
he has thought out the matter for himself. 

The mental habits formed during childhood are 
difficult to change. That is why religious teachers 
try to get hold of the children. “Let me have the 
first seven years of a child’s life and I care not who 
has the remaining years”, said a religious teacher 
once upon a time. The natural mental laziness of 
the human mind made it probable that the child 
would stereotype his beliefs and come to think that 
his religion was the only correct one. 

What is this political party business but stereo- 
typed thought? It is so much easier to accept the 
principles of the Grand Old Party than to think 
independently. All the long months of political 
oratory which precede an election serve the purpose 
of forcing certain names into the minds of the 
multitude so that the electors stereotype those names 
and come to believe that they are thinking clearly 
and logically about the merits of the candidates. 
The secret of successful advertising lies in the re- 
petition of certain names and formulas until the 
public stereotypes them. Napoleon himself ‘said 
that the only method was repetition. 

Many of the most successful artists before the 
public today are by no means the best performers or 
the most intelligent interpreters. They have a kind 
of personality which impresses itself on the public. 
And when that happens, then the public’s thought 
becomes stereotyped, and the artist is accepted with- 
out further question. It is not true that the public 
is the best judge. That is another of those fallacious 
stereotypes which the public accepts for truth. 

In this commercial age, when musical entertain- 
ments can be given only when the public supports 
them, it is necessary to make mediocrity the import- 
ant factor in fixing the standard. The man in the 
street, as he is called, is the final judge of.the merit 
of the performance. If he is dissatisfied, the concert 
will not pay. 

In the old days of royal courts and princely 
patronage, the musician and the painter had a much 


Over 4,700 birds 


changed hands, to be fattened before making their appearance on dinner tables, 


(Reproduced from The Daily Mirror, New York, October 20, 1928, by permission) 
The puzzle in the picture, shown herewith, is to find Paderewski and his hat. 
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higher class of audience to work for. Haydn, for 
instance, had to please his patron, Prince Esterhazy. 
He was not concerned with the approval of the 
general public. Would the general public have ac- 
cepted his symphonies and sonatas if the patronage 
of the prince had not first made Haydn’s name 
standardised, stereotyped? Mozart and Schubert in 
the same city of Vienna struggled in vain against 
neglect and poverty because no prince lent the glamor 
of his name and influence to their music and stand- 
ardised their names. 

As long as the low intelligence of the general pub- 
lic is the arbiter of taste, the standard must be low. 
And when the low standard becomes established, 
what can prevent the mental laziness of the multi- 
tude from making this standard stereotyped? And 
when it becomes stereotyped it is still more difficult 
to change, because a stereotyped belief becomes fixed 
and sacred, like a religious belief. 

The man in the street has certain stereotyped be- 
liefs which he thinks can not be bettered. He thinks 
his religion is the only sacred creed ; that his political 
party is the only sane one; that his nation is superior 
in intelligence and progress to all other nations: 
that he enjoys the blessings of perfect liberty; that 
he is the final and most capable judge of what music 
should be, in his home, in the school, in the concert 
room, 

’Tis true, ‘tis pity; and pity ’tis ’tis true. But 
what is to be done in the matter? 

A CLOSE-UP OF PAGANINI 

In this issue of the MusrcaL Courter appears the 
first half of a series of pictures, letters and docu- 
ments which throw a novel light on the personality 
and character of that unique and much maligned 
figure in the dynasty of violin kings, Paganini. 

The almost superstitious awe with which his amaz- 
ing feats were regarded_by the public of his day, the 
stories that were rife concerning his private life, 
stories picturing him as a man of dissolute habits, 
addicted to gambling, drink and debauchery (he was 
even said to have been in prison for the murder of 
his wife), are familiar to those that have read the 
existing literature concerning him. Selfishness and 
niggardliness in money matters have also been com- 
monly attributed to him. 

It is with much satisfaction that the Musrcar 
Courter offers its readers the perusal of this rare 
collection of Paganini data—made possible by the 
courtesy of Mme. Maia Bang Hohn, excellent vio- 
linist and assiduous collector of things of musical 
interest—as the indisputable facts therein contained 
substantiate the belief that we have always harbored 

namely, that Paganini was not and could not have 
been the sort of man he has been commonly sup- 
posed to have been. That he was industrious is at- 
tested by the perfection of his art; that he was pru- 
dent, methodical and practical is apparent in the 
numerous letters, statements, contracts and other 
material in this coliection; that he was not stingy 
can be seen from the references to the various benefit 
concerts at which he appeared—and a Paganini ap- 
pearance, even in those days, meant thousands of 
dollars. 

The second half of this interesting and illuminat- 
ing material concerning the life and personality of 
one of the world’s greatest instrumentalists will be 
presented in the issue of November 15, 


AN IRREPARABLE LOSS 

In the death of Oscar G, T. Sonneck, the music 
world has suffered an irreparable loss. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that there is no one to take his 
place. He was a man of peculiar single mindedness, 
a typical scholar, whose whole delight in life was to 
dig out difficult and illusive truths and to record his 
findings in print, where it would be at the disposal of 
other scholars like-minded, and of the general public 
as well. 

One attribute that caused Sonneck to stand out 
with peculiar distinctness was his absolutely un- 
compromising scientific point of view. To him, 
nothing that was not proved was fact. Suppositions 
had no place in his mental constitution, and when he 
stated that a thing was true it might always be as- 
sumed that he had done everything humanly possible 
to convince himself of that truth, 

As a man who has aided the progress of music in 
America, Sonneck is less appreciated today than he 
will be a few years from now. His work was of too 
quiet a nature to bring him at any time prominently 
into the public eye. However, he did win the very 
highest possible esteem of his associates, all of whom 
were men and women standing high in their respec- 
tive professions, and nothing could speak more 
strongly for his eminence than this enthusiastic and 
genuine esteem of his peers. 
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Tuning in With Europe 


Bachaus Discovers Tschaikowsky 
Bachaus, who is back in London, is going to bid 
good-bye to the one-keyboard piano. He has be- 
come so enamored of the Moor double keyboard that 
he says he is positively “unhappy” playing the old 
kind. We hasten to remark, however, that his audi- 
ence is anything but unhappy, for we have rarely 
heard Bachaus play so beautifully as at his latest 
recital in Queen’s Hall. Moreover, his program was 
refreshingly unhackneyed, including the Schumann 
F sharp minor sonata, and the Six Pieces, Op. 21, by 
Tschaikowsky which have, it appears, never been 
played outside of Russia before. 
Be 


Rubinstein’s Apathy 


Even in Russia they have probably been played in 
public only by Anton Rubinstein, to whom they were 
dedicated. Rubinstein, moreover, waited ten years 
before he played them,-if at all, and never acknowl- 
edged them with even a word of thanks. ‘‘A strange 
man is A, G. Rubinstein,” wrote Tschaikowsky to 
his publishers in 1883. “Why could not he ten 
years ago have paid some attention to these pieces? 
Why could he not at that time play a single note 
of them?” 

e £4 
Why They Weren’t Known 

Rubinstein’s neglect of the pieces led to a general 
neglect, even by the composer himself, for Tschai- 
kowsky adored his master, Rubinstein, and his lack 
of appreciation hurt him deeply. Few pianists knew 
of their existence; in the catalogue of Tschaikow- 
sky’s works they are a mere number. Bachaus didn’t 
know of them until, when he was in Russia at the 
beginning of this year, they were shown to him by 
the director of the Tschaikowsky House in Klin. 
“When I heard about them,” Bachaus said to us, “I 
thought they might be compositions which should be 
justly forgotten, for even some works by the masters 
are better lost. But from the first bar I played I 


loved them.” 
* * x 


An Interesting Composition 

They are certainly the most interesting pieces for 
piano by the Russian master we have ever heard— 
also the most serious. They are all based on a single 
theme, which is treated as an impromptu, a mazurka, 
a fugue, a funeral march and a scherzo. These are 
preceded by a very beautiful prelude, somewhat 
Schumannesque, as is, indeed, the whole set. Pian- 
istically they are decidedly interesting and pianists 
in search of “novelties” might do worse than give 
them a try. 

* * * 


What About Mendelssohn? 

Tschaikowsky, like Mendelssohn, is, of course, 
under a cloud. It is time, therefore, to remind 
people, that at his worst he is still miles above some 
of our modern prodigies, whose piano pieces and 
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piano “versions” are supposed to add a certain live- 
liness to the up-to-date piano recital. 

And what about Mendelssohn? Has nobody today 
the courage to play a composer who for generations 
was the standard of taste? We are “in a position 
to state,” as the newspaper correspondents say, that 
a Mendelssohn renaissance is coming; that one of 
the great pianists of today is going to revive the F- 
sharp minor sonata (or fantasia), op. 28, which is, 
incidentally, superior to most of what Claude De- 
bussy, Maurice Ravel, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Albeniz, 
Granados, Bax and others have been able to pro- 
duce. 
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ee ex 
The Magnetic Pole 

That is what a punning English newspaper re- 
porter calls Paderewski. (New York cubs have been 
fired for less.) Anyway, Paderewski is playing in 
London and the English provinces, among other 
things, Ernest Schelling’s Nocturne at Ragusa, 
which adds a new chapter to musical geography. 
Ragusa will now be known to the citizens of Brad- 
ford and other places as another of those wonderful 
places where the moon never sets. A good tip to 
town boosters. . . . 

ee 

What Does He Do With It? 


Heifetz, too, is in England. He was shy to the 
reporters about his romance. “Most of my time,” 
said Jascha to one reporter, “is taken up with buying 
new music.’ None of it has been heard (from 
Heifetz) thus far. C. S. 

iiiascinicll saceisasian 
WHEN ADVERTISING DOES NOT PAY 

“Does advertising pay?” is a question often asked 
nowadays, not only by musicians, but also by busi- 
ness men. To this query one who has sold advertis- 
ing for over a quarter of a century will answer 
emphatically, “No, advertising does not always pay.” 

Many musicians will tell you that they are great 
believers in advertising; that they have spent a 
great deal of money, yet the returns have been prac- 
tically nil. These musicians are really telling the 
truth, when they advertise in the wrong medium. 

In every large city in America—nay, in every 
burgh—there is a man or a woman who may know a 
great deal about advertising, who will solicit busi- 
ness from musicans who know very little about ad- 
vertising. Musical directories, pamphlets of every 
description, are offered to these musicians as a 
medium of advertising. Who profits by that adver- 
tising? One person—the one who sells it. 

Big concerns who employ advertising men are 
never to be found wasting their money on publica- 
tions which do not show a good return. 

The musical fraternity ought to be satisfied in 
spending their money with the publications which 
have been recognized as excellent advertising med- 
iums for their profession. They should turn down 
those schemers from Chicago and New York who 
have for their motto: “Suckers are always to be 
found around Michigan Avenue and West Seventy- 
Second Street, in the cities where one of them is 
born every second.” R. D. 








been used in connection with that publicity. 


nothing about. 
With thanks for your courtesy, I am 


New York, N. Y., 
November 5, 1928. 





SIGMUND SPAETH DECLARES HIS POSITION 
Says He Is In No Way Identified With The National Board of Music 


To The Musical Courier: 


So many of my friends in the musical world have asked for a definite statement of my position 
in regard to certain plans for national organization and promotion that I am forced to ask for 
space in your columns to clear up all possible misunderstandings. 
Community Concert Corporation, I am engaged in the most exacting work I have ever undertaken, 
and obviously my time for any other activities is exceedingly limited. 

Nevertheless I consented, during my vacation, to edit the forthcoming volume of “Who Is Who 
in Music,” and secured the valuable cooperation of such men as W. J. Henderson, Lawrence Gil- 
man, Leonard Liebling, George Gartlan, Walter Damrosch and Hugo Riesenfeld, all of whom are 
either contributing actual material to that publication, or acting in an advisory capacity. 
everything in.my power to make this book a success, worthy of consultation by all those interested 
in music, afié helpful to its clients and its readers alike. 

Recently there has been much activity in behalf of “The National Board of Music,” and I 
find that, without my knowledge or consent, the names of myself and my editorial associates have 
I wish it to be distinctly understood that there is no 
connection whatever between “Who Is Who in Music” and the “National Board of Music.” I 
have been repeatedly asked to identify myself with this plan, and have persistently refused. 

This public statement is made to spare me and my friends further embarrassment, caused 
thus far either by inexctisable carelessness or by deliberate misrepresentation in linking together 
the names of the two organizations, one of which has my approval and the other of which I know 


Very truly yours, 


As managing director of the 


I shall do 


(Signed) Sicmunp SpaAeEtuH. 
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Legion Concert to Be Notable Affair 


The American Legion, Capt. Belvidere Brooks Post No. 
450, announces its tenth anniversary Armistice Celebration 
in the form of a monster concert at Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of November 10. The artists who will appear are 
Josef Hofmann, Martha Phillips, Swedish soprano, Misha 
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MARTHA PHILLIPS 


Livshutz, Russian violin virtuoso, and the Hall Johnson 
Negro Choir. Sergt. Alvin C. York of Tennessee, whom 
General Pershing has pronounced “the greatest civilian 
soldier in the war,” will tell his own story. Walter Dam- 
rosch will preside. 

Josef Hofmann will open the program with his own ar- 
rangement for piano of The Star Spangled Banner, and 
later wil! play works by Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Rubinstein 
and other noted piano composers. 


Goossens Conducts First Pittsburgh Symphony 
Concert 


PittsBuRGH, PA.—The Pittsburgh Symphony Society in 
its first concert of the season on Sunday evening, October 28, 
in Syria Mosque, scored an outstanding success. With Eu- 
gene Goossens as guest conductor and Cyrena Van Gordon, 
mezzo-contralto, soloist, the ninety members of the orchestra 
played to an audience of more than 4,000 people. Mr. 
Goossens, Elias Breeskin, associate conductor and concert- 
meister, and Mme. Van Gordon each was given tumultuous 
applause. The orchestra’s improvement since last season 
was remarkable and the audience another record breaker for 
both size and enthusiasm. Mme. Van Gordon was obliged 
to take a double encore to her singing of Brangaene’s Call, 
and she returned to sing Brunnhilde’s Cry twice over after 
the most unusual demonstration from the audience heard 
for many seasons in Pittsburgh. Mr. Goossens’ favorable 
comment on the artistic growth of the orchestra was grati- 
fying to both players and the executives of the Society. 

F. W. 


Boston People’s Symphony 


At its October 21 opening, the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra proved just as sterling an attraction as it had been 
in its old home at Jordan Hall. The Hotel Statler ball- 
room provides an ideal location, and there is no reason why 
this valuable organization should not enjoy another highly 
successful season. 

Ruth Webb acted as soloist with the orchestra in one of 
Mozart's piano concertos. It was instructive to contrast her 
work with that of Albion Metcalf, for she represents the 
Philipp school, formidable rival and pitched opponent of 
Tobias Matthay and his system. 
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Obituary 


0. G. T. SONNECK 

Oscar George Theodore Sonneck, noted musicologist, died 
after a brief illness as a result of am operation for appendi- 
citis at St. Vincents ftospitat on Uctober 30. He was 
recently known chiefly as vice-president of the music pub- 
lishing firm of G, Schirmer, inc., New York, and as editor 
of the Schirmer magazine which had been published for 
some years under the name of the Musical Quarterly, and 
had become known throughout the world as one of the 
most important contributions to musical periodical literature. 
Sonneck’s fame, however, will rest upon the serious study 
he made of all sorts of things pertaining to music, and his 
work as chief of the music division of the Library of 
Congress in Washington. 

He was born in Jersey City, October 6, 1873, and was 
taken to Germany when he was about ten years old, receiving 
most of his education there. He was there, at least, until 
1898, after which he traveled in Italy for a year, and then 
returned to America. His education in music, as well as 
in all academic branches, was exceedingly complete. He 
was a voracious student, with an inquiring mind and a 
scientific exactitude of thought which was the characteristic 
which made his life’s work so extremely valuable. His 
university education was at Heidelberg and Munich, between 
93 and ’97, and he studied music with Sundberger, composi- 
tion with 'Sachs, piano with ‘Kwast, instrumentation with 
Knorr. He also studied the viola in Frankfort, which was 
his home (he lived there with his mother during the latter 
part of his stay in Germany). 


On his return to America, Sonneck immediately entered 
upon an investigation of American music, and the titles of 
some of his works indicate the importance of this branch 
of his study; Francis Hopkinson and James Lyon, 1905; 
Bibliography of Karly Secuiar American Music, 1905; Early 
Concert-Life in America, 1907; Historical Report on The 
Star Spangled Banner; America, Hail Columbia, and Yankee 
Doodle, 1909; Critical History of The Star-Spangled Banner, 
1914; Early Opera in America, 1915; Catalogue of First 
Editions of Edward MacDowell, 1917; Catalogue of First 
Editions of Stephen C. Foster, 1917. 


Besides these works he wrote a number of others upon 
various subjects, his latest being in connection with the 
3eethoven Centenary last year—Beethoven: Impressions of 
Contemporaries, and Die Unsterberliche Geliebte. In addi- 
tion to all this great mass of work, Sonneck found time 
to compose some very excellent: music and to write two 
volumes of poetry which were published when he was still 
a student. 


Sonneck was always, throughout his entire career, an 
ardent supporter of all that was worthy in music. He was 
one of the organizers of the Society, for the Publication of 
American Music, and of the Beethoven Association, and was 
actively connected with both of these societies up to the 
time of his death. He was also active in aiding to make 
possible the Krehbiel edition of Thayer’s Life of Beethoven. 
This and the Beethoven work above mentioned were both 
published at the expense of the Beethoven Association. 


It is difficult to think of a more useful and, in some ways, 
more unselfish life than that of Sonneck. He could not 
possibly have expected any great material return from the 
work he did, and when he accepted the position of chief of 
the music division of the Library of Congress, he did so 
against his own desire,’ and as an actual sacrifice of one 
of his own cherished ambitions, which was an academic 
career. It was put before him that he was. the one man 
who could do what he did do for the music division of the 
library, and when he finally decided to undertake the work, 
he did so far that reason only. The result was far more 
than even Sonneck’s most ardent admirers ofthat time 
expected or could have hoped for. They found in Sonneck 
a man of tremendous vision, energy and ambition for the 
work at hand, a man who knew what should be accom- 
plished and knew also how much could be accomplished. 
His capacity for work was amazing, and he was able to 
put in hours of writing at night after a hard day of work, 
so that his friends often wondered whether he would net 
ultimately break down under the strain. 


Sonneck was married in 1904 to Marie Elizabeth Ames, 
who survives him. He is also survived by his mother, who 
has resided in Wiesbaden for a number of years. 


GIGLI AND ANTONIO MANCINI, 


ADAMO DIDUR, 
who began his season with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany as Geronte in Manon Lescaut on Thursday evening, 
November 1. An announced in last week's issue of the 
MusicaL Courter, in addition to his own professic mal 
singing engagements. Mr. Didur will accept a limited 
number of singers for voice and coaching. The high 
Po pr of this artist of international fame and his years 
of experience in the principal opera houses on both sides 
of the ocean well equip him for this branch of his art 

(Photo by Mishkin) 


. ” 
“Ariadne 
Company 
vouchsafed to present to America the Strauss opera, 
of Naxos, speculation ran high as to which American prima 


Alma Puiiws Suita American 
When the 


recently 
Ariadne 


Philadelphia Civic Opera 


donna could compete in the title role with those who have 
sung it on European stages. According to the audience at 
the Academy of Music in Philadelphia, November 1, and 
the critics who attended the premiere from New York and 
Philadelphia, Alma Peterson as Ariadne scored a triumph 
which “not only places her on a peer with European Ariadnes 
but also gives her the title of the American Ariadne, because 
of her delightful and authoritative interpretation of the 
role.” 

Herbert F. Peyser, in the New York Telegram, said: “Of 
foremost excellence among participants was Alma Peterson, 
the Ariadne, whose performance, vocally and otherwis« 
stood on a level with the best Ariadnes to be seen on Euro 
pean stages today.” Samuel L. Laciar, of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger was of this opinion: “Alma Peterson is ex 
actly suited to the role of Ariadne in stage being 
especially fitted to classic roles. She sang the trying part ex 
quisitely throughout, and Strauss is never easy.” 


presence, 


well known painter, in his studio at Rome, photographed just after the artist had finished a portrait-painting of the tenor, 
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Chicago Has a Gala Week in Music 
With Fine Recitals and Other Events 


Rousing Re 


ception Given to Tito Schipa—Ganz Shares Honor with Stock in Recital with 


Orchestra—Excellent Performances by Kober-Arendt and 
Francis Macmillen—Other News 


befitting a returning hero was ac- 
stepped upon the Auditorium 
Sunday afternoon, October 28. 
and opera goers, and he 
few whose recitals can fill the vast 
seat, with added chairs in the or- 
chestra pit. The tenor gave generously of his exquisite 
voice and art throughout a program that was more than 
tripled by the number of encores requested by his delighted 
listeners who reluctant to let him leave the stage even 
ther 
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GEORGIA HARTHAN ARENDT 


Among 
Chicago's musical ft 
as teachers and recitalists, 
Else Harthan Arendt, soprano. A 
artists on October 28, brought a iarge audience to the Play- 
house and unfolded much that was of interest and enjoyment. 

Opening the program with the Bach aria, Stein, der ueber 
alle schaefz’, in had assistance of flute, viola and 
piano, Mrs. Arendt proved her knowledge of the classics. 
\ group by Brahms, Hugo Wolf, Max Reger and Four- 
brought out the beautiful quality of her voice, her 
intelligence and keen insight. These, exquisitely 
evoked the hearty applause of a well pleased audience. 
this Mme. Arendt offered the In Questa reggia 
Puccini’s Turandot, much to the interest and en 
joyment of her listeners. Not only is Mrs. Arendt beautiful 

look at, but her charm of manner and lovely voice make 
her a recital artist who appeals to the eye, the ear and the 
were necessary to satisfy the enthusiasm of 
She was ably at the piano by Edwin 
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on October 28, comprised seldom heard numbers by Zar- 
zyzki, Godowsky, Saint-Saens- Ysaye, MacMillen, and 
Goddard. These, the Saint-Saéns B minor Concerto, and 
works by Sinding, Cesar Thomson, Debussy and Sarasate 
made his audience his debtors, for he played them admirably 
as to technical and tonal execution and musicianship. 
SopH1a BrILLIANT-LIVEN AND MICHAEL LIVEN 

Since establishing the Brilliant-Liven Music School in 
Chicago, Sophia Brilliant-Liven and Michael Liven bid 
fair to equal the success that has been theirs in Europe, 
judging from the number of well trained 
students emanating from the school. 

Sophia Brilliant-Liven had the distin- 
guished honor of receiving a diploma 
from the Imperial Conservatory of Petro- 
grad under the tutorship of Anton Rubin- 
stein. She was teacher at the Imperial 
Conservatory in Southern Russia for 
seven years and director of her own con- 
servatory for twelve years, during which 
time she trained many celebrated pianists. 
In Russia Mme. Brilliant-Liven was well 
known as a concert pianist, specializing in 
chamber music recitals; in that capacity 
she toured the country with Prof. Leopold 
Auer in 1913. Since locating in Chicago 
she has built up an enviable reputation 
both as pianist and teacher through her 
various chamber music recitals with 
Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra and_ the 
success enjoyed by her numerous pupils, 
who have carried off many coveted prizes 
in important competitions. 

Also a graduate of the Petrograd Con- 
servatory, Mr. Liven had his training un- 
der Professors Leopold Auer and Weik- 
man in violin, and Prof. A. Liadoff in 
composition. For many years he was a 
well known conductor in Southern Russia, and professor at 
the Imperial Conservatory. He is a versatile artist, master 
of both violin and viola, and a teacher of wide experience. 
His violin students reflect the excellent training received at 
his hands. 

Large classes are enrolled at the Brilliant-Liven School, 
and the student activities all the season will include a 
series of recitals at Kimball Hall and appearances in the 
Lyon & Healy Junior Artist Series. 

Busu Conservatory Notes 

The graduating class of 1928-29 held its organization 
meeting on October 25. Officers were elected and plans for 
the season’s class activities were formulated. A unanimous 
vote elected Helen Hersheid, president; Bjorner Bergethon, 
vice-president ; William Cizek, treasurer, and Theresa Wed- 
dington, secretary. 

On October 25, Ernest F. Eckerman, student of Herbert 
Miller, was soloist at the Great Northern Hotel. He was 
accompanied by Kathleen Criswell, pupil of Elsie Alexander. 
Mr. weg 80 has recently been engaged as a member of 
the Holy Name Cathedral Quartet. 

October examinations in the Junior School of piano were 
given during the week under the direction of Eva J. Shapiro, 
director of the entire junior department. Pupils of Edna 
Johnson, Bernice Peck, Helen Hersheid and Blossom Le 
Mieux gave splendid demonstration of their training. 

The Von Mickwitz Repertoire Club had the pleasure of 
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hearing three young artist pupils on October 21. Marjorie 
Barton played the Liszt.E flat major Concerto; Paul Smith 
played two Chopin numbers, and Delaware Deliya closed 
the session with Henselt's If I Were a Bird and Valse 
Caprice by Cyril Scott. 

Beatrice Burgeson, soprano, 
nethy, gave a program for the 
on October 23. 

MusiciAns CLuz or WOMEN 

The opening concert in the Musicians Club of Women 
series of artist recitals presented Claire Dux at the Stude- 
baker Theater on October 29. 

KEDROFF QUARTET IN 

The concert which the Kedroff Quartet gave at ee erg 
Hall on October 29 was for the benefit of the Y. W. 
but as no tickets were received at this office, the 
cannot be reviewed. 

ELLA SPRAVKA Busy 

Since her return from Europe, where she spent the sum- 
mer, Mme. Ella Spravka, pianist, has been actively engaged 
with her teaching and recital work. During the past month 
she has given programs at the Wheaton Woman’s Club, 
October 3, and at the Riverside Women's Club on October 5. 
On October 22, Mme. Spravka gave a radio program with 
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Eimerson Aber- 
Woman’s Club 


student of 
Glen Ellen 


BENEFIT CONCERT 


conce ert 


MICHAEL LIVEN 


BRILLIANT-LIVEN 


her husband, 
Brunswick 


Prof. Oumiroff, baritone, broadcast from the 
Radio station. 

CoLuMBIA SCHOOL RECITAI 

\ recital meriting high praise was given by the following 
advanced and artist students of the Columbia School of 
Music at the school’s recital hall, October 30: Jeuel Prosser, 
contralto; Elaine Rich, Marion Hall, Pauline Anderson, 
Blanche Strom, Miriam Hunsche Douglass, Lillian Cer- 
venka, and Winifred Jones, pianists; Alexander Gordon and 
Alexander Tannenbaum, violinists, and Flora McGlasson, 
soprano. Numbers by Albeniz, Debussy, Paradisi, Ibert 
Griffes, Besly, Josten, Beatrice MacGowan Scott, Vieux- 
temps, Ireland, MacDowell, Tschaikowsky, Schubert, Phil- 
lipp, Borodin, Moussorgsky, Rossi, Brogi, Chadwick, Chopin, 
Palmgren and Brahms figured on the program. 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE NOTES 


Kathleen Powell, contralto, pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, 
and Lorena Anderson, soprano, pupil of Florence Hinkle, 
sang Hansel and Gretel for the Music Art Fund Society at 
Maillard’s on October 30. Miss Powell was soloist with a 
quartet at the Glencoe Jewish Temple on October 14, and 
also sang with a quartet at the Fullerton Presbyterian 
Church on October 28, and again November 4 at the same 
church, 

Iona May Liller, artist pupil of Mme. Arimondi, is 
teaching at the Grenada College, Grenada, Miss. 

Mabel Zehner, former pupil of Edward Collins of the 
piano faculty, appeared in an organ recital at the Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Cleveland, O., and received most flattering 
press comments for her masterly playing and fine interpreta- 
tions. 

The first performance of the opera class under Isaac Van 
Grove was given on November 4 at Central Theater. Acts 
from Martha, Lucia and Aida were given. 

Frederick Dvonch, violinist, pupil of the college, appeared 
in recital at Racine, Wis., under the auspices of the Masonic 
Club of that city. 

Marshall Sosson, another violin pupil, 
balist Scholarship at the Curtis Institute, is making rapid 
progress under this master. After being there only one 
week he was selected by Mr. Zimbalist to play the Bach 
Chaconne for the class. Sosson received all his training 
from Mr. Fischel at the College. 

GANZ S70ck 


now 


who won the Zim- 


AND SHARE Honors 

A concert that will live long in the memory of orchestra 
patrons was that of November 2 and 3, when Rudolph Ganz 
as the first soloist of the season shared honors with Fred- 
erick Stock. Conductor Stock has long been recognized as a 
Beethoven authority and when he conducts that composer’s 


works one is assured of a masterly performance, And when 
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a second Beethoven master joins forces, it is a memorable 
occasion. Thus, with Ganz at the piano and Stock on the 
conductor’s stand, the Emperor concerto received an unsur- 
passable performance. Ganz’ playing was virile, noble and 
soul-stirring, and he was given a rousing reception by the 
listeners. Later Ganz played the piano part of the D’Indy 
Symphony on a French Mountain song and again pianist, 
orchestra and conductor were in complete accord, making for 
a performance that was well nigh perfect. 

Since the beginning of the season one has been impressed 
with the orchestra’s remarkable playing. Again at this con- 
cert was one confronted with the exceptional fettle in which 
it is found. Conductor Stock has brought the orchestra to a 
new high peak which promises to make this the most 
brilliant season of its history. The balance of the program 
contained the Secret of Suzanne overture and Strauss’ Suite 
from music to Der Burger als Edelmann. <A concert that 
may be written in golden letters in the annals of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra! 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NoTeEs 

Louise Hattstaedt-Winter, of the faculty, has been engaged 
as soprano soloist at Mt. Carmel Cathedral. 

Verna McCombs, of the vocal faculty, presented her pupils 
in a musicale at the Hallowe’en party at the Conservatory 
Studio Theater on October 29. 

Luella Feiertag, artist student of the conservatory, sang 
the role of Angele in Count of Luxemburg by Lehar, with 
the German Opera Company at the Victor Theater, October 
28, 29 and 30. Miss Feiertag is to be soloist for the 
Schube rt Centennial Festival at Milwaukee on November 28. 

Marguerite Kelpsch-Ullman, of the piano faculty, pre- 
sented her pupils in recital on November 1, at the Conserva- 
tory Recital Hall. 

John Lukken, alumnus of the Conservatory, is head of 
the vocal department of the University of New Mexico, at 
Albuquerque. 

Helen R. Koll, public school music graduate, class of 
1928, is assistant supervisor of music at Asheville, N. C. 

David Hansard, former violin pupil of the school, is now 
‘ director of orchestra and teacher of violin at the C. I. A. 
University, Denton, Tex. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Althouse Enjoyed European Festivals 


Paul Althouse’s trip to Europe is now something of the 
past, and already he is well started on his engagements in 
this country for the season of 1928-29. Shortly after his 
return from abroad, a MusicAL Courter representative saw 
Mr. Althouse, who was all enthusiasm over his experience in 
Germany. He sailed on June 30 and returned September 
14. The tenor went direct to Berlin and began work almost 
immediately with Raucheisen on Lieder, and for the Wag- 
nerian roles he consulted Heidenreich, He then visited the 
3ayreuth Festival, which he found most interesting, and 
then moved on to Munich for the festival there. Next came 
Salzburg, Nurnberg, Hamburg and Berlin again. 

Mr. Althouse about this time fulfilled an engagement as 
soloist for the Norderney Orchestra, Josef Frischen, con- 
ductor, where he scored a splendid success. Then he re- 
turned to Berlin for the santiouasion of his studies. As a 
result of his trip abroad he will return there next spring to 
sing in the opera houses of Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg and 
Munich, and in concert as well. 

Visiting the European festivals he found a wonderful 
source of education, especially for one who sings the Wag- 
nerian repertory and is not able to get much of the necessary 
atmosphere and tradition living in New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, the homes of the companies that produce these 
operas. 

While in Germany Mr. 
friends at the Metropolitan. 
Larsen-Todsen as Isolde and Brunnhilde at Bayreuth, and 
Schoor as Wotan; also Karin Branzell. He also visited 

3aklanoff at his farm outside of Berlin, and with whom the 
tenor will sing in Walkuere and Carmen with the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera. 

Added to Paul Althouse’s list of concerts, recitals, operas 
and orchestra engagements this season comes an appear- 
ance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at Symphony 
Hall in Boston, on November 18, under the direction of 
Serge Koussevitzky. He will sing the tenor role in the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. Afterwards he will leave on 
a two weeks’ southern tour of recitals. 


Althouse met many of his former 
He enjoyed hearing Nanny 


Mannes Gives Greenwich Concert 

David Mannes gave the first of his symphony concerts 
for young people at Greenwich, Conn., on November 1. 
The concert, which was divided into two parts for*younger 
and older children, included Mozart’s Turkish March from 
The Abduction from the Seraglio, three pieces from the 
Carnival of the Animals of Saint-Saéns (Hens and Cocks, 
The Swan, The Elephant), some of the Schubert baliet 
music from Rosamunde, a movement from  Ippolitow- 
Ivanow’s Caucasian Sketches, the first movement from 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony, two intermezzi from mod- 
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ern Italian opera (Cavalleria Rusticana and Jewels of the 
Madonna), and Strauss’ Roses from the South waltz. 

The concert was under the auspices of the Woman's Club, 
and was given in the high school auditorium. Other con- 
certs will be given on December 6 and January 10, 


ChicaBo Opera 


(Continued from page 7) 

in better vocal fettle. The voice is round in all registers, 
wide in compass and the role of Don Jose fits him admirably. 
He sang throughout the evening with nobility of tone and 
was acclaimed after his singing of the Flower Song. Hand- 
some, his winning of Carmen had its raison d’etre and his 
acting from the beginning of the drama to the end was well- 
thought-out, and deserves unstinted praise. 

Maria Olszewksa made her debut in the title role. This 
young woman has come to our shores from triumphs abroad 
and heralded as a “sensational contralto.” She has sung at 
the State Opera in Vienna, at Covent Garden in | ondon, at 
the Colon in Buenos Aires and, it is said, is always in de- 
mand for guest performances in the great European houses. 
All this information is given about Maria Olszewksa, as her 
Carmen left us cold. Having come to the Auditorium ex- 
pecting great things from the singer, we naturally thought 
that fear or nervousness hampered her vocal faculties as 
she sang the Habanera and Seguidilla, but, though she did 
much better in the second act, it was not until the Card 
Scene that she gave satisfaction. Mme. Olszewska’s tone is 
beautiful in the low register and in the upper region, but 
the medium is very weak, if her singing of the title role in 
Carmen be taken as a criterion. lt was rumored around 
Congress Street that Mme. Olszewska is found at her best 
in German roles, and, that though her French is fluent, she is 
handicapped when singing in other languages than German. 
This soon will be found out, as the new star is to sing Or 
trude in Lohengrin on next Sunday.  Histrionically, she 
proved herself an actress of uncommon merit, bringing 
out new ideas in the part that showed her a woman of good 
taste and keen discernment. Mme. Olszewska has also been 
well treated by the gods, as she looks ravishing on the 
stage; but she missed the note that catches the heart and 
accelerates the pulse. 

Alice d’Hermanoy was the Frasquita and Ada /Paggi made 
a brilliant debut in the small part of Mercedes. Desire De- 
frerere and Jose Mojica were capital as the two smugglers. 

Designedly we left for the last the real star of the eve- 
ning—Cesare Formichi, who sang the role of Escamilio. In 
sucn roles as the Bullfighter tormichi stands aloof. He 
displayed his powerful and mellow voice to such advantage 
in the ‘Toreador song that the audience, which had been as 
enthusiastic as the Yale crowd at New Haven two weeks 
ago, when the Army marched through the Eli field without 
many obstacles, suddenly reacted to the baritone with sucii 
vehemence that Conductor Polacco had difficulty to proceed. 
NOVEMBER 1 

The second night at the opera has heretofore been looked 
upon as an off-mght. Not so this season, when La Boheme 
was presented with a new Mimi in the person of Marion 
Claire. Since her debut in Kurope a year df so ago, Marion 
Claire of Lake Bluff, Ill, has been heralded as a star in the 
operatic firmament. The "verdict of European audiences and 
critics is shared by the Chicago public and critics. Miss 
Claire has everything in her favor—the voice, which is of 
lovely quality, big in dimension and used with consummate 
artistry ; the physique, which is that of a young and beautiful 
American girl; a radiant face graced with two very marked 
dimples ; a mien that has dignity, and all, in all, her person- 
ality is most entrancing and captivating. Then, Miss Claire 
sings as though she loves her art, and she carries so well the 
note of pathos as to accelerate the pulse. From the first act 
to the last she was the dominant factor in the performance. 
At the close of the first act there were seven curtain calls. 

In the second act she was as radiant as in the first, yet 
she rose to greatest heights in the third act, after which all 
the principals were recalled to the stage to acknowledge 
vociterous plaudits. The tempest of applause that greeted 
her left no doubt that she had scored a personal triumph, and 
well deserved were the ovations tendered her, as she ranks 
among the finest Mimis ever heard or seen at the old Audi- 
torium. Marion Claire has come to the front by sheer merit. 
She star of the first magnitude and one who will add 
luster to the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


La BoHeME, 


isa 


Antonio Cortis has grown both vocally and histrionically, 
so that today he is looked upon as one of the trump cards 
of our company. Heard often in seasons gone by as Rodolfo, 
he has improved the part so much that a paragraph is due 
him. He sang throughout the evening with great fervor, 
nobility and beauty of tone and made a hit not only after 
the Racconto but throughout the opera. He shared equally 
with Miss Claire in the esteem of the public, with whom more 
tnan ever he will be one of the most popular singers of the 
company. If vocally Cortis has never been heard to such 
advantage, the same may be set down for his acting of the 
role of the poet. Every gesture had a meaning and by his 
presence as well as by his singing he added eclat to a 
memorable performance. 

In such roles as Marcel, Luigi 
sable. Handsome, Montesanto was the ideal carefree Bo- 
hemian of Murger’s Vie de Boheme. He, too, sang as he has 
seldom done at the Auditorium, and throughout the drama 
he was always in the picture. Montesanto, a real artist, never 
resorts to cheap tricks to win his audience. He was correct 
and scored heavily. 

Virgilio Lazzari’s Colline is an old and popular acquaint- 
ance. Desiree Defrere, in good voice, sang well the role of 
Schaunard, yet the Belgian baritone, as ever, overacts. Mon- 
sier Defrere must be tired at the end of an opera perform- 
ance, as he gesticulates a great deal and too often climbs up 
on tables and chairs and by so doing distracts the eye of 
the spectators and irritates the optic nerves of at least one 
critic. Defrere is also a stage manager with the company. 
He knows better than to be an acrobat and would probably 
forbid another singer to act as he does and should be made to 
desist from his antics by Stage Manager Charles Mor. 

Irene Pavloska acted well the role of Musette, but her 
voice here and there has the vestige of not being at its best 
and had a tired ring in the upper register. As heretofore, 


Montesanto is unsur pas- 
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Vittorio Trevisan made a great deal of the two small parts 
of Alcindore and Benoit, and Lodovico Oliviero rounded 
up the cast as Farpignol. 

The stage settings were adequate and a word of 
may well be set down in favor of Charles Moor, the 
director, even though the chorus and the supers in the second 
act did not have the requisite freedom of action. This was 
probably due to a change in the mise-en-scene. Roberto 
Moranzoni was at the conductor’s desk. 

Apa, NovEMBER 3 (MATINEE) 

The performance of Aida served for the 
Turner and the reentry of Ulysses Lappas, 
been heard with the company for several years. 

Miss Turner is an English soprano of whom a great deal 
was expected and she came through the trial with flying 
colors. The newcomer has a voice of lovely quality, fresh, 
and of wide dimension, and though the Saturday afternoon 
audience is made up principally of women, she was raptur 
ously received by opera-goers of her own sex. Miss Turner 
is a superb musician, one who is always sure of herself and 
can be depended upon to stay on pitch even in a duo where 
her partner deviated from the key. Then, too, Miss Turner is 
a young woman of more than pleasing personality, and 
though like a true English woman, she is not exuberant 
with gestures, she proved a capable actress. Her big success 
was legitimate and much may be expected from her in 
other roles. 

Ulysses Lappas, who has a beautiful voice, sang the first 
act well, but perhaps gg: forcing some of his tones, he 
labored with difficulty later in the afternoon, and here and 
there, from the Nile scene on, some of his tones were foggy 
and hoarse. Nevertheless, Lappas, who sang the Celeste 
Aida so well that he was received with tremendous applause, 
has returned to the Auditorium with marked advancement 
in his art. It may be, too, that the part of Radames is new 
in his repertory, as he was often not quite sure of himself, 
looking anxiously at the prompter’s box or gluing his eyes 
on the conductor’s stick. Handsome, and wearing gorgeous 
costumes—especially in the first two acts, as after that his 
costumes were more Japanese than Egyptian—-he made a 
hit with the ag sex, by whom he will probably be licnized 
throughout the season. 

Cyrena Van Gordon the Juno of the operatic stage, was 
a worthy daughter of a king. She looked regal to the eye 
and her voice was ointment to the ear. In glorious fettle, she 
swept everything before her and scored a huge success after 
her own scene, which was one of the big moments in the 
opera. 

Cesare Formichi has returned a different baritone 
the one we have heard in past seasons. He has never 
so well the role of Amonasro, nor has he played it with such 
vivacity as on this occasion, when he covered himself with 
glory. He was one of the biggest factors in the success of 
the afternoon. 

Virgilio Lazzari sang well the music 
High Priest. Chase Baromeo sang like a king and walked 
like a sailor. Giuseppe Cavadore did much with the small 
part of the messenger. The young woman who sang the role 
of the priestess was not named on the official program, ,but 
congratulations are expressed for her singing. Perhaps it 
was Miss Paggi, or some other newcomer with whom our 
ears are not well acquainted. 

Chorus, ballet, stage settings, 
all associated in words of praise. The performance was a de 
luxe one and missed fire only here and there. Moranzoni 
was at the conductor’s desk and did his part capitally 
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RIGOLETTO, 
The first Saturday evening popular price 
also by Verdi, his Rigoletto being given with Mmes. Mock, 
Paggi, d’Hermonoy, Meusel and MM. Cortis, Bonelli, 
Preston, Baromeo and Nicolich, with Henry Weber 
ducting. The review of this opera as well as that of Lohen 
grin, scheduled for Sunday matinee, November 4, is de- 
ferred until next week. Rene Devries. 


GRACE CORNELL 
CAPTIVATES NEW YORK EVEN 
AS SHE CAPTURED EUROPE: 


“Grace Cornell is at once eloquent and exquisite, 
charming in her danci ing, and fascinating in her deli 
cate grace.”—N. American. 

“In her debut at the Booth Theatre, Cornell 
justified expectations aroused by reports of her suc 
cess in Europe. We have few more finished per- 
formers, and fewer still so gifted with originality and 
humor. Frank Parker scored almost as great a suc 
with his chanson mimées. His is a delightful 
sense of the satirical, and the which he 
gathered are gems in themselves.”-—N. Y. Evening 
World. 

An original dancer who has something new to say 
". Morning Telegraph 

‘A performance panoplied in gorgeous costumes by 
Fortuny and Paquin of Paris and by Galenga of 
Florence—a colorful presentation."—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 
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Sake Notes From 
Coast to Coast 











Athens, Ala. A 
of the Athens College, 
of October. The par 

Frances LeDoyt Yearley, 


fac ulty recital was given by members 
Frank Church director, the early part 
ticipants were Nelda Werneke, pianist ; 
soprano, and Wilda Weaver, reader, 
The College lists students from Japan, Korea and Cuba, 
and every two wecks students’ recitals are given which are 
a credit to the high standards of the institution. 

During October the Barber of Seville was given which 
drew packed houses and brought to Athens many persons 
from neighboring towns. The college also presents many 
well known artists in a regular concert series of 

COLLEGE oF Music or CINCINNATI Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Florence Evans, of Jackson, Ohio, 
one of the first degree students to be graduated from the 
College of Music, graduate from the voice class of 
Lino Mattioli, paid a visit to her alma mater upon her return 
to her home from abroad. Following her graduation she 
went to Emporia, Kans., to teach. Later she went abroad 
to Naples, a she studied for ten months with Alfredo 
Morelli, a director of the San Carlo Opera. Miss Evans 
expects to re-enter the tez reaching field. 

Signal honor has come to another of the former graduates 
from the class of Mrs. William Smith Goldenburg, of the 
dramatic department of the College of Music. This time it 
is her own daughter, known professionally as Florence 
Golden, who is the recipient of special recognition. Miss 
Golden has signed a contract with David Belasco to appear 
entitled Mima, which 
The Red Mill. 


and a 


in his new production for Lenore Ulric, 
is his own adaptatic m of Ferenc Molnar’s 
Miss Golden has been made understudy of Miss Ulric. 

The dedication of the new Catholic Women’s Club Audi- 
torium, East Fourth Street, was marked by a concert given 
Choral Club, composed of girls of the Junior League. 
This is a new singing organization, sponsored by Mrs. A. 
Lemmon, and directed by Mrs. Adolf Hahn. They pre- 
sented a program as the first part of the entertainment in- 
cluding The Swan, and By the Waters of Minnetonka, which 
was embellis — by violin obligatos played by Mrs. R. E. 
Wells, Celeste Bradley, Patricia Conway and Helen Boyer. 
\lma Ste vens was the soprano soloist and Olive Terry piano 
soloist. 

A reading of Mid 


by the 


Summer Night’s Dream was given for 
the Clifton Junior Music Club by Mrs. William Smith Gold- 
enburg, assisted by Olive Terry, pianist, who played excerpts 
from the Mendelssohn score, and Amy Hattersley, soprano, 
who contributed the solos. The patronesses were Mrs, John 
\. Hoffmann and Ilse Huebner F 
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productions are to be annual events at the Institute. The 
Institute Opera School was organized last year by Marcel 
Salzinger, who patterned the school after the many small 
companies abroad which give operatic artists their first train- 
ing. The school, now beginning its second season under Sal- 
zinger, is already at work on the forthcoming production. 
Students are trying out for their roles, and classes will be- 
come rehearsals for the production. - A chorus made up of 
men and women in the city, who want the chance to sing in 
opera, meets weekly to train under Beryl Rubinstein. 


Long Beach, Cal. The Long Beach Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Leonard J. Walker, gave its 
first concert of the season, in the Municipal Auditorium, with 
Elsa Alsen, Wagnerian soprano, the soloist. The Sym- 
phony No. 4, by Mendelssohn, was chosen for. this first 
concert, and was given in its entirety, finely presented. 
Tschaikowsky’s Capriccio Italienne gave added Italian col- 
oring to the program. The overture was Von Weber’s Der 
Freischutz, which was given a delightful reading. Mme. 
Alsen sang the aria, Dich Theure Halle (Tannhauser) with 
the orchestra, and a group of modern songs, including Hills, 
by Frank LaForge, with Claire Melonino as the artistic 
accompanist. Mme. Alsen received numerous curtain calls, 
and responded to several encores, finally singing Brunnhilde’s 

3attle Cry from Die Walkiire. This last had to be re- 
peated, after insistent demands from the audience. 

The management and directors of the Long Beach Sym- 
phony Orchestra believe from the enthusiasm at the opening 
concert that the season is to be a successful one. A. M. G. 


San Antonio, Tex. Dorothy Ambrose, pianist, pro- 
tegée of Mrs. F. L. Carson and a student at Our Lady of the 
Lake College, was presented in recital recently. She has 
been a scholarship pupil for the past eight years of Evelyn 
Harvey of this city. She was assisted by Mary Adel Car- 
son, soprano, and Maud Powell Freeman, violinist. 

Local winners in the Atwater Kent radio audition, of 
which Mrs. F. L. Carson was chairman here, were Ray- 
mond Pigott, tenor, pupil of Mrs. L. L. Marks, and Martha 
Fischer, soprano, pupil of Francis de Burgos. 

The following officers were elected at a recent meeting of 
the St. Cecelia’s Music Club, at Our Lady of the Lake 
College: Mary Rodesney, president; Derothy Bell Newton, 
vice-president; and Charlotte Stenseth, secretary-treasurer. 
A valuable collection of orchestral music has been presented 
to the college by Dr. J. H. Bindley, whose father was a 
member of the Cincinnati Orchestra, fifty years ago, and 
to whom the collection belonged. 

Estelle Jones, pupil of Walter Dunham, presented the 
musical organ programs during the absence of Mr. Dun- 
ham, municipal organist. He has returned to the city and 
resumed the customary fine programs which he plays twice 
a week. 

Eric Harker, tenor, who has spent the past several years 
in New York studying and singing, has returned to San 
Antonio to stay until the first of the year. 

A new organization has been formed by David Griffin, 
called the Ladies’ Quartet Club. A concert will be given 
in the near future. 

Ora Witte, soprano, has recently returned from Chicago, 
where she spent the summer studying at the Gunn School 
of Music. She used her second scholarship won at the 
school. 

Rufus O. Craddock, baritone, has recently come to San 
Antonio to direct the choir of the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church. He has spent the past five years in New 
York, where he studied with Oscar Seagle, and taught in 
private schools. He was also connected with the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company, and has filled recital engagements. 

Mrs. Francis M. Conlon has returned to the city and is 
being welcomed by her former associates here. She is a 
graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, where 
for three years she was a pupil of Marguerite Melville 
Lieszniewska. After her graduation she became a mem- 
ber of the faculty and for two years served as assistant 
to Mme. Lieszniewska. W 


San Francisco, Cal. Students of the Conservatory of 
Music gave a program of piano, violin and vocal music 
recently in the reception room of the Conservatory. 

To commemorate the birthday of Franz Liszt, the Mans- 
feldt Club of San Francisco gave a recital at the Fairmont 
Hotel. The major number on the program was Liszt’s 
great Todtentanz, which was magnificently performed by 
Mrs. Hugo Mansfeldt and Helen Schneider. Carlton Peters 
was the guest artist of the occasion while other participants 
included Eunice Ryder, Alma Rother, Marjorie Young and 
Frances Marshall. The Mansfeldt Club was founded a 
number of years ago by the pupils and admirers of Hugo 
Mansfeldt, who, in his eighties, remains one of the out- 
standing figures in San Francisco’s musical life. Mans- 
feldt, a brilliant piano virtuoso with a great reputation 
throughout this country and abroad, was one of Liszt’s 
favorite pupils. Since giving up appearing before the 
public in a professional capacity Mr. Mansfeldt has de- 
voted himself entirely to teaching and is looked upon as 
one of the truly great pedagogues of his time. 

Robert Pollak, Viennese concert violinist and teacher, re- 
tur ne d here from a summer abroad to take up his duties 
as head of the string department of the San Francisco Con- 
servatory of Music. 

The San Francisco Musical Club celebrated the thirty- 

inth anniversary of its founder’s day with a luncheon 
and musical program at the Fairmont Hotel. Mrs. Warren 
Egbert, president, introduced the past presidents and other 
noted guests. The musical numbers were rendered by 
Allan Wilson, tenor; Nathan Abas, violinist; Michael 
Penha, cellist, with Cecil Hollis Stone accompanying. 

Andrew Bogart, instructor of voice, has returned to San 
Francisco after five months of travelling. Mr. Bogart 
spent considerable time in Mexico, Central America, Pana- 
ma, Havana, New York and Boston. He again is actively 
engaged in teaching in his attractive studio. 

Alda Astori, pianist, returned here from Italy where she 
spent the summer visiting her family and renewing her 
friendship with many of the leading musicians of that 
country. She brought back with her some interesting new 
music which she plans to include on her programs this sea- 
son. En route to San Francisco, Miss Astori visited New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. She has 
a large class of pupils, all of whom were happy to have her 
back again and to resume their lessons under her excellent 
guidance. 
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Homer Henley, president of the San Francisco Musicians’ 
Club and one of the most prominent singers and teachers 
of the bay district, introduced several of his advanced 
students in a recital. The event attracted a large audience. 

Following her opera appearances with the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles opera associations, Myrtle Claire 
Donnelly, San Francisco soprano, accompanied by a hus- 
band, Richard D. Quinlan, Jr., left for a three months’ tour 
of Central and South America. Miss Donnelly will sing in 
the principal cities of these countries. Ss 


Seattle, Wash. Cecilia A. Schultz scored another suc- 
cess in presenting Paul McCoole, pianist. Mr. McCoole was 
formerly a local pianist. He attracted a very large audience. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club formally opened its concert sea- 
son with a program complimentary to its membership. The 
large Spanish ballroom of the Olympic Hotel was well filled 
to greet Emily Lancel, contralto, of San Francisco, who 
gave a charming song recital. Elizabeth Reeves, cellist, with 
Gwendolyn Mines at the piano, also contributed a group of 
solos. Mrs. C. K. Phillips was accompanist for Miss Lancel. 

Berthe Poncy and Myron Jacobson, pianists, were pre- 
sented in a delightful two piano recital which won the spon- 
taneous applause and appreciation of their audience. 

Something very different, and decidedly worth while, was 
the program given at the Century Club recently, devoted en- 
tirely to the works of local composers and performed almost 
entirely by the composers themselves. One cannot do jus- 
tice to all the works presented, but it is necessary to com- 
ment upon the compositions by Kathryne Kantner, fourteen- 
year-old violinist, the daughter of Clifford Kantner, one of 
the most successful of Seattle vocal teachers. First of all, 
Miss Kantner played, in excellent style, a Russian Lullaby 
for violin, by the late Claude Madden, and then at the con- 
clusion of the program participated as one of the quartet 
performing four of her own compositions for string quartet. 
These compositions were not amateurish. They showed the 
individuality of a mature artist, the technical understanding 
of the performing instruments, and the intricacies of har- 
mony and counterpoint of a student of many years, yet she 
has had no theoretical training. Other participants included 
Hellier Collens, Daisy Wood Hildreth, Billie Mick, Frank 
Kernohan, Ruth Wohlgamuth, Khyva Grover, Madge Grover 
and Winifred Leighton, while David Scheetz Craig and Karl 
Krueger, the latter conductor of the Seattle Symphony, each 
made short addresses. 

An attractive program, excellently rendered, was that 
given by Virginia Strong, coloratura soprano, with Myron 
Jacobson at the piano. She possesses a truly beautiful voice, 
artistic temperament, and is a lovely artist. 

From the vocal studios of Jacques Jou-Jerville come the 
reports of the success of Merle North, as Seattle winner of 
the Atwater Kent radio contest. Julia Andersen, also from 
these studios, is now studying with Thomas Salignac at 
Fontainebleau. Loma Roberts, assistant teacher, has been 
chosen to instruct a class in general musicianship for the 
choir of Plymouth Congregational Church. 

Announcement has been made by the Arion Liederkranz, 
choral society, of the appointment of Silvio Risegari as its 
conductor. Mr. Risegari is very active in Seattle musical 
circles. ee 


Syracuse, N.Y. The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Vladimir Shavitch, opened its season 
of ten subscription concerts to a capacity audience in the 
Strand Theater. The orchestra, somewhat changed in per- 
sonnel from that of last year, showed decided improvement in 
tone quality and ensemble. The Brahms D minor symphony, 
the principal number of the program, was performed in a 
splendid manner which brought out the many beauties of this 
great work. Refinement of tone, flexibility of nuance, and 
incisiveness of rhythm were markedly superior to anything 
the orchestra has done before. Numbers by Borodine and 
3erlioz were well played, but it was the overture to Rienzi 
which again brought Mr. Shavitch and his men to a high 
standard of performance. At the close Mr. Shavitch was 
given a great basket of flowers, and was called back by the 
a, If the orchestra can live up to the standard set 
by this first concert, Syracuse is going to make a decided 
advance in the eaten of its orchestral concerts. 
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Hanna Butler in Paris 


Just before Hanna Butler left Paris at the end of Sep- 
tember to return to her vocal pupils in Chicago, she visited 
the historic old city of St. Cloud on the southwestern fringe 
of the metropolis where Gounod wrote his oratorios towards 
the end of his life. The accompanying photograph shows 
her standing before the massive portal of the estate on 
which Gounod died, October 19, 1893. It was through this 
gateway that his mortal remains were carried to their last 
home. The street has been named after the composer. 

During Hanna Butler’s sojourn in Paris this past summer 
I heard her give several lessons in voice production to 
singers more or less advanced, or just beginning. It is 
not my business as a music critic to express any opinion on 
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HANNA BUTLER, 
standing before the massive portal of the estate on which 
Gounod died, October 19, 1893. It was through this gate- 
way that his mortal remains were carried to their last 
home. (Photographed for the Mustcat Courter, by 
Clarence Lucas.) 





the various methods I meet with in private studios. I am 
concerned only with the performances of artists in public. 
3ut I will not hurt the feelings of other vocal teachers by 
expressing my satisfaction with the simple directness of 
Hanna Baitler’s methods. She has an exercise, a method, a 
system, for each obstacle. Nothing is left to a vague sensa- 
tion in the pupil’s head, or an indefinite effort of the imagina- 
tion. Many of the best teachers fail sometimes because the 
pupil is not able to grasp the teacher’s meaning. I am cer- 
tain that no vocal student could be dense enough to miss the 
meaning of Hanna Butler’s instruction. The pupils know 
exactly what they are to do and how to do it. This, in my 
opinion, is the only satisfactory way to teach any method 
about anything. Cot 
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Norbert Salter Visits San Francisco Fall Term October 9th. Dr. Carl has returned from Paris. 17 East 11th St., New York. 


Norbert Salter of Berlin was a recent visitor in San Fran- 
cisco, and spent several days in the western city. Mr. Salter 
is one of the most widely known impressarios in the world, 
having been for fifteen years general representative for Cen- 
tral Europe of the Metropolitan Opera Company and having 
had under his management many of the greatest artists of 
our time. This was his first trip to the Pacific Coast, and 
while in San Francisco he completed arrangements for a 
number of his attractions during the season 1929-30. The 
celebrated Vienna Mastersingers will make a tour of the 
United States, giving about 100 concerts. Sabine Kalter, 
mezzo soprano of the Hamburg Opera; Christie Solari, tenor 
of La Scala, Milan, and Jan Kubelik, violinist, are among 
the artists that Mr. Salter will present in America next sea- 
son, From San Francisco, Mr. Salter went to Los Angeles, 
where he will look over the moving picture field along with 
his musical activities. During his sojourn in San Francisco 
he met most of the resident concert-managers and a number 
of prominent artists, including Alfred Hertz, at whose home 
he was entertained, and received a most cordial reception 
from all. 
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New Music for Children at Mannes School 


Greta Torpadie, accompanied by Leopold D. Mannes, gave 
a recital to a distinguished audience which filled the recital 
hall of the Mannes School, on October 17, her program 
being selected from a children’s collection made by Louis 
Untermeyer and Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes. Miss Tor- 
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padie gave a performance notable for the exquisite musician- 
ship and perfect portrayal of mood which always inform 
her work. The songs were by all sorts of people, some of 
them known and some of them unknown, among them 
Thomas Scherman, who is only eleven years old; Leopold 
Mannes, Louis Untermeyer, Jolin Alden Carpenter, A. Wal- 
ter Kramer, and Sandor Harmati. 


Flora Woodman a Favorite at Ballad Concerts 

Lonpon.—Though little is written of ballad concerts these 
days, they still flourish here, as the opening concert of 
300sey’s sixty-third season testified. Good singers have 
always been a part of their stock in trade and one of the 
prime favorites is Flora Woodman. She appeared this 
season at the first concert and her welcome was as riotous 
as ever. 
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GODOWSKY’S PRINCIPLES BROUGHT TO NEW YORK 


Robert Braun Offers the Master Technic to the Metropolis 


It has been said, and has come to be generally believed, 
that the most difficult thing to teach and to learn is the art 
of singing. The reason for this has been alleged to be the 
fact that since the singer cannot see the vocal apparatus, and 
has no means whatever of knowing what undue strain and 
stress he may be putting upon it, it is a matter of the utmost 
difficulty to bring about a genuine knowledge of vocal 
technic 

There is no doubt a large amount of truth in the belief 
that it is difficult to learn to sing, but that it is more diffi- 
cult to sing than it is to learn to play the piano is greatly to 
be doubted 

The pianist, it is true, can see his hands and watch his 
hands throughout their flights over the keyboard, but it is 
determine what the muscles of the 
doing merely by watching finger mo- 
this is difficult. For a student 


scarcely possible to 
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pold Godowsky which must inevitably escape the eye. True, 
one is able to say, as the Godowsky disciple, Robert Braun, 
was recently heard to say, that the Godowsky hands glide or 
crawl over the keys, and that one may imagine those mo- 
tions, and fairly, once seen, picture them to the mind’s eye, 
but to accomplish them or to know how they are accom- 
plished is quite another matter. 

Godowsky has developed a system that was once solely 
his own, but has now become almost universal, of touch 
and of fingering that attains with apparent ease astonishing 
results. He has incorporated this knowledge into his own 
compositions in a way which has made those compositions 
stand out alone among the works of the masters, with a 
technic of their own. 

One feels inclined to suggest that the best way to under- 
stand Godowsky and his methods would be to study his 
compositions. For an expert, that might possibly be true, 
but for the student, that which one might call the writing 
on the wall that is to be found hidden beneath the glamour 
and beauty of the Godowsky works would be not only im- 
possible to perceive, but equally impossible to understand, 
unless guided by a master teacher. 

Among Godowsky disciples teaching and preaching the 
Godowsky touch and interpretative methods, Robert Braun 
takes first place, and he now announces that for a few days 
each week he will be in New York, his object being to spread 
the knowledge which he has acquired of Godowsky and his 
ways. 

Godowsky’s great success at the Master School, in Vienna, 
where he invented and first introduced the master class idea 
which has since become so popular, will be recalled. At the 
present time, however, he is engaged in other activities, and 
is not accepting pupils. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
for those who at the present time have a desire to acquaint 
themselves with Godowsky’s methods and the result which 
he attains, to turn to authorized exponents of his art for this 
knowledge. Prior to the Great War, Godowsky held the 
highest position ever given to a pedagogue in the Austrian 
Government next to Royalty itselfi—that of head of the 
Meisterschule or Master School of Vienna. It became the 
Mecca of pianists from all over the world. He was then 
the originator of the Master Class idea. 

After the war, he held master classes in this country, and 
taught his last class seven years ago. He has received no 
pupils and has not taught since that time. 

Only under certain specific conditions will Godowsky ever 
teach again and the plans for this return of the great master 
are entirely in the hands of Robert Braun, his personally 
authorized representative in the United States. 

As to describing what Godowsky does in his playing, the 
writer must acknowledge that he believes it to be impossible. 
It is even impossible to describe in brief what Godowsky’s 
compositions consist of. No other composer has ever suc- 
cecded in associating the complexities of counterpoint and 
the luscious beauty of pianistic romanticism as has Godow- 
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sky. His works are crowded full of inner parts. So much 
so that the student who undertakes to learn them without 
proper guidance plus persistence will find himself lost in 
a maze from which he will find no means of escape. 

Yet under the hands of Godowsky, or of any pianist who 
thoroughly understands the Godowsky plan and the Godow- 
sky psychology, these complex works sound, if not perhaps 
actually simple, at least perfectly lucid, perfectly cohesive, 
and entirely free from any sort of confusion. 

Mr. Braun points out that with Godowsky the melody is 
never brought out, yet is always heard (because it is always 
present), whether in an upper voice, a lower voice, or an 
inner voice. If it were brought out, it would mar the sev- 
eral other melodies that are continually winding around it. 
Indeed, it is a statement of fact to say that in the Godowsky 
works there is rarely only one melody. Generally there are 
countermelodies or imitations that are quite as important 
as what one might consider the leading melody. 

There is a close relation between the writing of Godow- 
sky and that of other composers for the piano. One may not 
feel this relationship at first, yet it is present, and a study 
of the Godowsky works will bring to mind the necessity of 
reconstructing the simple interpretative conceptions that are 
all too often applied to the works of the standard pianistic 
repertory. 

Naturally, in Bach, we realize that there are inner parts, 
and that there is, for the most part, no leading melody, but 
in the works of composers of the early monodic school and, 
with a few exceptions, of the later classic writers, through 
the romantic school, to modernism, there is a widespread 
tendency to neglect whatever weaving of parts the composer 
may have conceived, and to play the music much in the 
manner which may be described as “Tune and Accompani- 
ment.” Even in the Etudes of Chopin where actual melody 
is at hand, accompanied by flying passages passing above, 
below or through it, one often hears, even on the concert 
stage, the actual melody neglected and the accompaniment 
treated as if it were the leading melody and the basis of the 
composer’s invention. 

Godowsky, endowed by nature with a mind capable of 
holding many thoughts in unison, very early in his history 
realized the necessity of treating the various melodic lines 
with equal weight and of giving them almost equal impor- 
tance. In his own works they attain equal importance and 
in the works of Bach, as he conceives them, the same is true. 
In other compositions a delicate adjustment must be sought, 
by which the inner thought or after thought of the composer 
is not made too prominent, but is, however, not entirely 
neglected. 

In order to accomplish this, Godowsky invented “crawl- 
ing method” which is so noticeable in his own playing, and 
the touch by weight of which he too was the discoverer and 
which is becoming, through the intensive teaching of certain 
schools, one of the universally’ accepted principles of mod- 
ernistic piano playing. The result has been that Godowsky 
is now recognized as among those who have done the most 
to uphold the best traditions of the pianistic art; and in his 
compositions he has actually advanced pianistic art as has 
no other composer living. To sum up his achievement in 
a single phrase, he has, for the first time, combined the 
strict contrapuntal tradition of Bach’s time with the exquisite 
romantic beauty of the days of Chopin and Liszt. ‘ He has 
combined a strictly pianistic technic in his compositions with 
a strictly contrapuntal technic, and with these he combines 
a sympathetic humanity and a love for the picturesque and 
exotic which marks him as a composer of extraordinary 
originality. 

It will be recalled that the famous musicologist, Huneker, 
called attention to Godowsky’s ability to combine the art of 
the contrapuntal school with that of the romantic school in 
his essay entitled The Brahma of the Keyboard. 

But it is not of Godowsky as a composer that the writer 
desires to speak at the present moment. What is here said 
of his compositions is brought out prominently merely for 
the purpose of giving a full and complete understanding of 
his pianistic methods. For the student of piano, Godowsky 
appears in the light of a man who is able, by his example, 
to point the way to better things and especially to a clear 
understanding of the essentials of pianistic art. Those essen- 
tials are not generally understood. Far from it. As already 
pointed out above, the student, and even sometimes, alas, the 
concert artist, is likely to fall into a narrow channel of 
thought; to consider piano music a tune with an accompani- 
ment, and very often the accompaniment merely as a means 
to digital display ; to consider the keyboard as something to 
be hammered upon; and interpretation— 

But there we pause, for how shall one write about inter- 
pretation? It can, indeed, be taught, at least to those who 
have some instinct for it. It can be taught, provided, of 
course, the student possesses the technical equipment neces- 
sary to the production of the results which the teacher de- 
mands. Therefore, to speak of interpretation means first 
of all to speak of the technical equipment, and to get that 
technical equipment there is certainly one sure way, and 
that is to find out what Godowsky has unearthed and to 
foilow in his footsteps. 

This touch that he has, and which his disciples have suc- 
ceeded in attaining by observing his methods, is a complex 
matter that is far removed from the merely physiological. 
It involves an extraordinarily intimate use of the pedals and 
it involves, furthermore, just that of which so much has been 
said already in this monograph, the treatment of inner parts. 

There is nothing more unfortunate or more deceptive than 
the customary expression marks that are found on the printed 
musical page. Musical expression and musical interpretation 
are infinitely more complex than these printed signs and 
indications would lead one to believe. The great artists of 
the keyboard, those who are known especially for their inter- 
pretative genius, control the force of the stroke of each of 
their ten fingers as if they were ten separate units controlled 
by ten separate but associated brains. 

It is that which the average student fails utterly to per- 
ceive, and it is that, as this writer believes, that ti e method 
of Godowsky, and aided surely by the compositions of 
Godowsky, will bring into proper perception. 

In this the student will be greatly aided by the extraordi- 
nary detail of interpretation with which Godowsky marks 
his compositions. Insofar as it is humanly possible, every 
shade of interpretation is indicated, including the fingering, 
without which the desired results cannot be attained. 

This writer has had the privilege of sitting close beside 
Godowsky and of watching him play. He has also had the 
privilege of talking to Mr. Braun, who is a deep and intimate 
student of Godowsky and his work. From these two sources 
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the writer has become convinced that it is this complexity 
of separate and segregated digital interpretation that is the 
most important feature of the proper interpretation of piano 
music. 

Little enough can be passed on to the student in an article 
of this kind. But as already said, Mr. Braun is now to be 
here in New York, and earnest students of the piano who 
wish to advance beyond the ordinary limits of mediocrity 
may have his advice and his description of the means by 
which Godowsky has attained his extraordinary interpreta- 
tions of the classic masters and has advanced, in his compo- 
sitions, pianistic thought and technic. 

Mr. Braun, who is, as has already been stated, the author- 
ized exponent of Godowsky’s methods (Godowsky’ s letter 
to Mr. Braun was printed in the November 1 issue of the 
MusicaL Courter, page 33) has had large experience as 
a teacher and has developed a great school in Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania. This will be no news to pianists who are in- 
terested in scholastic work. It will be news, however, that 
Mr. Braun is now to spend part of his time in New York. 

An amusing story is told about “Vlady” and “Lep” and 
Mr. Braun, which is worth repeating: 

“At the close of De Pachmann’s farewell recital in Car- 
negie Hall, there were the usual devotees who clamored 
for more, crowded against the stage. Godowsky asked me 
to go back stage with him. They embraced and exchanged 
affectionate greetings, ‘Vlady and Lep.’ After much ex- 
citing dialogue Godowsky introduced me to De Pachmann, 
adding, ‘Remarkably fine pianist.’ At this statement De 
Pachmann raised his hands and refused to have anything to 
do with me, shouting as he turned away, ‘His fingers are 
too long.’ Later in the evening at his apartment, De Pach- 
mann sat at the table together with several ladies, the men 
all standing about. There was one vacant chair alongside 
De Pachmann evidently intended for Godowsky, who, always 
eager for a good joke, shoved me in his place and stood 
behind the chair, carrying on a rapid conversation with 
Viady. De Pachmann simply ignored me, for about twenty 
minutes. Suddenly he looked straight at me, and in his 
guttural voice he commanded me, ‘Let me see your hand.’ 
He then proceeded to measure my middle finger with his, 
and upon discovering them to be exactly the same length, he 
got up from the table, threw his arms around and repeated 
over again and again, ‘You are a genius—kiss Papa De 
Pachmann. 

“For the rest of the evening he kept up an incessant stream 
directed at me extolling the praises of Godowsky—how he 
was the greatest of pianists ‘except himself’ and the greatest 
of composers (without reservations), how he prayed to him 
every night—how he played his Walzer Masken over 7,000 
times. After the party, if there had been room for one 
more in the elevator he surely would have gone along home 
with us. As the gate closed and we descended, De Pach- 
mann’s voice trailed down after us, ‘Your fingers are not too 
long, you are a genius. You love Godowsky, so do I.’” 
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Ponselle Opens Concert Series 


Rosa Ponselle, who opened the Metropolitan Opera sea- 
son on October 29 in L’Amore de Tre Re, began the musical 
season in Toronto, Can., on October 8 and was greeted by 
a large audience whom “she enthralled with her glorious 
voice and genius.” The Evening Telegram commented in 
part : 

‘A glorious voice is Rosa Ponselle’s, and you don’t know 
which to praise first, the beautiful voice or the genius of the 
artist in use of it. Certainly tone, golden, floating, limpid, 
searching, satisfying, and any other half-dozen adjectives 
and admiration that the music lover cares to borrow, 
is never lacking. A sweep of nearly two octaves gives no 
hint of “break” or junctions. Always level as a sunray and 
steady as the light of a planet, her tones are the disciplined 
messengers of moods as vivid and comprehensive as only 
the greatest actors know. She pleads in a whisper and 
challenges in a splendid fortissimo; she chants eloquently 
through long mezzo voce phrases as tender and persuasive 
as intimate confidences. To think or feel a phrase with 
Ponselle is to translate it spontaneously into music that 
puts mere speech into the discard forever. Many times you 
laugh ‘inside’ at her matchless rhythms that run hand-in- 
hand with shaded many-colored tone, and make a song of 
speech that is little better than piffle. What a long way 
some of our ‘near’ singers have to travel, to be sure!” 

On October 15, Miss Ponselle was soloist with the Stan- 
ley Music Club of Philadelphia, again opening the season, 
Said the Evening Public Ledger: “Miss Ponselle was in 
splendid vocal form and displayed that unerring good taste 
and dramatic touches which, combined with her magnificent 
voice and perfect enunciation, has placed her among the 
world’s greatest artists.” 


Activities at Seagle Colony 

Activities at the Oscar Seagle Colony, at Olowan have 
by no means ceased. The fall has been unusually mild 
and beautiful and quite a number of the Colony have 
lingered on to enjoy it. 

Recently an old-fashioned square dance was given at the 
studio in honor of Margaret Barrell, concert singer from 
Buffalo, who for years has been one of the most popular 
members.of the Colony. A number of the native mountain 
eers attended also, and real honest-to-goodness old-fash 
ioned dances, with their aid, were given without a flaw. 
Even such complicated ones as*° Money Musk and Queen 
of Diamonds were skillfully danced. It would have done 
Henry Ford’s heart good to see the enthusiasm and pleas- 
ure the young people display in this form of amusement. 

Hunting has proven another great attraction and some of 
the girls, as well as the young men, have been out to try 
their prowess. The rumor of a bear in the vicinity has 
added zest to the usual deer hunts. Venison, fresh cider, 
pumpkin pie and buckwheat cakes a part of the daily 
menu. 

Mr. Seagle and Mrs. Gold will return to New York the 
last of the month. Mr. Seagle will open his New York 
studio on November 1. His regular recital at Town Hall 
will take place on November 17. Mrs. Pauline Gold will 
be his accompanist. 
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Rita Neve’s Recital 
Rita Neve, English pianist, will play Beethoven, Chopin 
and a group of moderns at her second Town Hall recital, 
on Monday afternoon, November 12. 
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patronage, and were entertainers for the A. E. F. in France 
in 1918. 

Florence Foster Jenkins, president of the Verdi Club, 
has been very busy appearing in recitals and at club affairs; 
chairman of the Criterion Club, also of the National Patri- 
otic Society, sho was heard also in New York (National 
Arts Club), and Atlantic City. Her own annual invitation 
recital took place at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, November 7; 
a more extended mention of this will appear in the Music AL 
Courter later. 

Hans Kindler, the Dutch cellist, spent October on tour 
in England. He gave a London recital on October 16. He 
7 now returned to America and will be here until February 
, during which time he is booked for twenty-five concerts. 
; rom February 17 to March 17 Mr. Kindler will give twenty 
recitals in his native Holland, where he recently made a 
great success playing in Amsterdam with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra under Willem Mengelberg. From April 1 to 12 
he will tour Italy, and the summer of 1929 will find him in 
the Orient. 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, will appear in Salem, Lynn, Glou- 
cester and Medford, Mass., in the early part of December. 
He will sing a group of solos and Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast at each performance. 

Ernest R. Kroeger, St. Louis composer, has retired 
from organ playing, giving all his time to The Kroeger 
School of Music, except for a three months’ vacation. A 
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six page folder contains a list of his published works for 
piano, voice and violin. 

Bernard Landino, tenor, made a Metropolitan reputa- 
tion a score of years ago, since which he has lived abroad, 
and become an authority as vocalist and instructor. 

€. Leroy Lyon, well known musician of St. Petersburg, 
Fia., spent several months abroad during the past summer, 
coml ining musical studies with a study of languages, all of 
which he is using to advantage in his teaching this season. 
in former years, Mr. Lyon devoted much of his time to 
church work and the conducting of choruses, but this season 
he states that he will devote the major portion of his time 
to the teaching of private pupils and to class lessons for 
children. He also plans to give weekly music appreciation 
lectures at his studio. 

Margaret Matzenauer’s American citizenship appears 
to have been overlooked by some newspapers who continue 
to classify her as a Hungarian. Although she was born in 
the country of the Tziganes, for the past twelve years she 
has been a full-fledged American citizen. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, who recently returned from 
Europe with contracts to sing leading roles at the Staats- 
oper in Berlin and at Cologne, Germany, has started on 
her concert tour, She appeared on October 25 and 26 as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Orchestra. 

Mischa Mischakoff gave a fine performance of Ernest 
Hutcheson’s violin concerto at the October 19 concert by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia, and afterward was 
guest of honor at a tea given by Mrs. Edward Garrett Mc- 
Collin and Frances McCecllin. Among those present at the 
tea were Mrs. William W. Arnett, Mme. de Brobeque, Mrs. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Carey, Mr. and 
Mrs. David Dubinsky, Mrs. Joseph Gazzam, Elizabeth Gest, 
William E. Heyl, Edith Harcum, Fabien Sevitzky, Maria 
Koussevitzky, Dr. Edward I. Keffer, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Lifschey, Mr. arid Mrs. Grisha Monasewitch, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rollo F. Maitland, Marguerite Maitland, Dorothy Gold- 
smith Netter, Carroll Righter, William A. Schmidt, Mrs. L. 
Howard Weatherly and Frances A. Wister. 


Mary Miller Mount, pianist, accompanist and 
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of Philadelphia, served as accompanist at the First Ladies’ 
Musical of the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia on 
October 22, for the following artists: Elizabeth Wynkoop, 
soprano; Marguerite Barr, contralto; Carol O’Brien, tenor, 
and Frederick Caperoon, baritone. Other recent appearances 
for Mrs. Mount were at Beaver College, Jenkinstown, Pa. 
on October 31, and at the New Century Club in Philadelphia 
on November 7, and future dates include the following: 
January 5, Glenside, Pa.; 16, Norristown, Pa., and 23, Oak 
Lane, Pa. 

Music-Education Studio items include the following 
facts: the Parents’ Association held the first meeting of the 
season, October 10, when Mrs. S. H. Viggiano was elected 
president; plans for the winter’s programs were discussed, 
and it was decided that proceeds be devoted to school scholar- 
ships. An informal musical program followed the business 
session; Miss Banhart, pupil of Marguerite Baiz, who has 
just won a Newark church position, sang, and Robert Axtell 
played several violin pieces. 

The Music Teachers’ Protective Ass’n, Inc., has been 
organized in the interests of the teacher; particulars on re- 
quest of the secretary, Carnegie Hall, New York. 

The National Association of Organists will conduct a 
Forum on Church Music, November 15, at 4 p. m., in the 
Chapel of the Fourth Pre bee Church, 91st Street and 
West End Avenue, New York City. Dr. Harold Thomp- 
son, an authority on church music, and a member of the 
faculty of the State Teachers’ College of Albany, New 
York, will be the chief speaker. At 8 p. m. on the same 
day, a choral service will be held in the Church auditorium ; 
prominent organists and soloists will take part. The public 
is invited to attend both sessions. 

Rita Neve, English pianist, whose New York recital 
(Town Hall) will be followed by a second one, November 
12, will have been heard in Chicago in the meantime. She 
has made many friends in America, who will sympathize 
with her in the recent loss of a beloved aunt. 

Ruth Leila O’Neil, of Minneapolis, who studied at the 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts with Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
frequently over radio station WCCO, Minneapolis; 
her farewell recital in New York was one of the successful 
features of a busy season. 

Louis Persinger presented Kayla 
year-old violinist, in a recital at the 
torium, San Francisco, on October 30. 

Emily Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, will open the 
Edith Abercrombie Smith series at the Bancroft Hotel, 
Worcester, Mass., January 6, 1929, and Isabelle Burnada 
will appear in the same series, February 3, 1929. 

Herbert Stavely Sammond’s blind soprano pupil, Ethel 
Heeren, has had her scholarship renewed by the Juilliard 
Foundation, to continue study with Mr. Sammond; the 
examination committee unanimously recommended this as a 
result of her studies, saying “her progress has been wonder- 
ful.” A chief accomplishment, aside from improvement in 
voice, was the learning of the entire solo soprano part in the 
oratorios, Elijah and The Messiah, which she is ready to 
sing at any moment. She was heard October 28 in the 
Featherbed Lane Presbyterian Church, and will again be 
heard November 25 in the Flushing Reformed Church. She 
recently sang for a Flatbush club, and for the West-South 
Midwood League. 

Andres Segovia, the guitarist, 
cities in the United States and ( 
January, when he returns to this 
American tour. 

William Simmons, baritone, will appear with the 
Choral Club of Cranford, N. J., on December 4, and will be 
soloist with the Woman’s Choral Club of Elizabeth on Jan- 
uary 13. Following the latter engagement Mr. Simmons 
will leave for appearances on the Pacific Coast. 

Oliver Stewart, tenor, has ben engaged for an appear- 
ance with the Stamford Music Club at Stamford, Conn. 

The Studio Guild features Ethel Grow, contralto, on 
the front page, with various well-known artists either pic- 
tured or noted in print on succeeding pages; among these 
are Genevieve McKenna, Ida Haggerty-Snell, Olga Halasz, 
Hanna Brocks, Mrs. William Neidlinger, Emilio A. Roxas 
and Adelaide Fischer. 

Leila Troland sang her own songs, 
Love’s Vision, for The Theatre Club, 
23, three recalls following her singing : 
from a trip around the world. 

Nevada Van der Veer has been engaged as soloist by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, for the Beethoven Ninth 
Symphony on November 18, thus adding to important ap- 
pearances the contralto has made in New England. March 
29 she will again in the same city, for the eighteenth 
time as soloist with the Boston Handel and Haydn Society. 
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Vienna 


(C saliniint from page 9) 


justified the hopes of his optimistic friends and, to some ex- 
tent, dispelled the misgivings of those who feared an all-too- 
rapid career; he has improved greatly, and American appro- 
bation has increased his assurance. 

Richard Mayr bade his numberless admirers farewell in a 
recital. He is not a lieder singer—though his Loewe ballads 
are marvels of humor and warmth—but one always senses, 
behind his vocal achievements, a big, forceful personality and 
a genuine musician. Another Richard, who communicates 
with his audience in a somewhat higher register, namely 
Richard Crooks, came back to the scene of his modest 
début of a year or two ago. Berlin has since recognized him, 
and the fair sex of Vienna was no less responsive to the 
charms of his beautiful mezza voce than to the pleasant 
personality of the petted tenor star. Quite a different type 
was Victor Prahl, a young American artist with a voice none 
too large but extremely well trained, whose singing revealed 
style, taste and musicianship. He sang in five languages, and 
Schubert's Shakespeare songs, sung in English, were, 
strangely enough, almost a local novelty. 

Fine Lieper SINGING 

We frequently, and quite astonishingly, discover among 
foreign artists representatives of a species almost extinct in 
German speaking countries, namely the Lieder singer. Ann 
Thursfield from London was an example last year, and the 
aforesaid Victor Prahl, from the S. A., proved to be one 
this season. Still another was Ruzena Herlinger, who hails 
from Czecho-Slovakia. From brave and strenuous pioneer 
work on behalf of unsingable «ultra-moderns, Mme. Her- 
linger has turned this season to the more familiar and 
therefore far more exacting field of classical songs, in which 
she won a success that surpassed all expectations. It has 
been an astonishing metamorphosis; her voice has become 
more delicate and subtle and has gained in color and flexi- 
bility, somewhat at the expense of her ringing top tones, 
perhaps, but to her increased capacity for nuance. Her sing- 
ing of Schubert and Wolf was well-nigh masterly in its 
wealth of poetry and color, and her Dvorak replete with 
national temperament. Her success was vociferous and 
justified. 

Another returned wanderer is Alma Rosé, the bearer of a 
famous name and a great responsibility. She promised well 
at her début two years ago, promises which she has since 
fulfilled. Her tone is larger, smoother and clearer, her technic 
impeccable, and her personality charming. Whatever timidity 
marred her former appearance has disappeared. She is a 
mature artist now and has acquired the requisite poise. 

San Mato TriuMPHS 

Two days earlier the Mittlerer Konzerthaus Saal saw the 
first appearance in Vienna of Alfredo San Malo, Central 
American violinist. His ambitious program comprised Eccles, 
Mozart and Lalo (the Symphonie Espagnole) while the 
small, grateful sweetmeats of the traveling virtuoso were 
conspicuous by their absence. Such seriousness is bound to 
endear an artist to the discriminating listener, especially 
when, as in this case, the performance of the works satisfies 
the expectations they arouse. The sincerity displayed in the 
classic compositions was convincing while the technical 
brilliance of the Lalo (and even more so the flageolet 
witcheries of the encores) electrified the audience. A second 
concert, in one of the largest halls, was immediately ar- 
ranged; San Malo has established himself in Vienna as a 
violinist of high rank. 

A New Czecu Opera 

The operatic season began again, as in recent years, 
a Slav invasion. The Czechs, bent on “peaceful penetration” 
and lively artistic intercourse, annually send us a company 
from the Olmutz Opera, for the joy and edification of their 
Viennese compatriots as well as for the serious musician 
eager to hear less well-known operas. This year the Olmiitz 
troupe brought a novelty in the form of Sarka, a romantic 
opera by Zdenek Fibich. Like most Czech operas, it is built 
on a historical plot and is melodious and singable. Fibich is 
one of the three or four composers that the Czech nation 
dearly loves, although, unlike their beloved Smetana and 
Dvorak, he is concerned less with Czech folk music and 
national melodies than with Wagnerian principles and intel 
lectuality. The performance was very good, even splendid, 
considering the modest means at hand, and a baritone, named 
Krikava, attracted considerable attention. 

Russia, too, has sent a musical company to Vienna, Alexis 
Granowsky’s Yiddish Academic State Theater. Vienna was 
unable to summon up the same amount of enthusiasm which 
Berlin, ever keen for real or alleged sensations, bestowed 
upon this company. The principle of “primitive” stage 
settings, once the center of interest of all the performances 
by visiting troupes from Russia, has long been recognized 
as a virtue born of necessity. We have since seen too much 
of such parody of stage realism and of the now well nigh 
proverbial versatility of contemporary Russian actor-singer- 
dancer-acrobats, to be further awed by that sort of thing. 
Russian companies will henceforth interest us more by pre- 
senting their plays as they are written, without laying stress 
on non-existing scenery and on gymnastic tricks resulting 
from its absence. Give us the good old times again, when 
good actors counted for more than super-original stage 
directors, and everyone will be happier. PAut Becuenrt. 
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Musical Art Quartet Opens Series 


The Musical Art Quartet opened its subscription season of 
six concerts at the John Golden Theater, presenting two 
quartets, the Beethoven in G major, op. 18, No. 2, and the 
Ravel. Within two seasons the Quartet has gained a large 
following in this city. The members are Sascha Jacobsen, 
first violin; Paul Bernard, second violin; Marie Roemaet 
Rosanoff, cello, and Louis Kaufman, viola. 


Barmas Pupil Returns to America 


J. Mitnitzey, a successful pupil of the celebrated violin 
teacher, Issay Barmas, is planning to concertize in America 
again next year. He has just fulfilled successful engage- 
ments in France, Spain, Italy and Belgium. Another suc- 
cessful Barmas pupil in Andreas Weissgerber, who has re- 
turned to Berlin for his winter season after a triumphal tour 
of South Germany. 
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Schneevoigt Receives a Rousin?, 


Welcome in Los Angeles 


Philharmonic Orchestra Begins Season in Auspicious 


Fashion—Program a Memorable One 


Los ANcELEs, CaLt.—Although there is a saying, “all is 
well that ends well,” there is more than a foreboding in a 
good beginning. It was an excellent beginning, as a mat- 
ter of fact, for the Philharmonic Orchestra opened its 
tenth season, October 25, in a most auspicious fashion. 
Philharmonic Auditorium was crowded with the social and 
music loving elite of the city, who broke into ovations 
when Prof. Georg Schneevoigt made his appearance, 
while the musicians stood up as a token of esteem. Again 
and again Schneevoigt had to turn and bow his thanks for 
a welcome which demonstratively sounded the affection in 
which he is held by an orchestra audience considered cold 
until his advent last year. 

At last into the stillness of expectancy tripped the deli- 
cate Mozart theme on which Max Reger had built his Varia- 
tions, op. 132, a work difficult to present at a first concert 
owing to its contrapuntal difficulties, more difficult to please 
the pu blic because of the outwardly academic nature of its 
form. But by the time the third variation had been reached 
a tangible sense of relaxation and enjoyment spread through 
the house. The evolution of this simple theme, through 
the ornate and still Mozartian pages of the score, which 
eventually waxes somewhat Brahmsian and Wagnerian in 
a fugue of Bach-like intricacy fascinated the audience, and 
when that up rising fugal climax finally sounded termina- 
tion, listeners broke into a storm of plaudits. It was a 
triumph for Reger, heretofore hardly known by name in 
this city—a triumph also for leader and players. 

There followed the flashing colors, shifting accents and 
dynamic variance of Ravel’s Alborado del Grazioso. It 
was a daring thing to commence with so pensive a work as 
the Reger, but even the abandon of Ravel’s Hispanicisms, 
intriguing as it is, remained only a clever contrast of pro- 
gram making. Another marked change of style, convinc- 
ingly projected, came in the Overture on Negro Themes by 
James Dunn. This American work, light of mood, is well 
orchestrated and contains good part-writing, if some com- 
mon-place modulations. Director Schneevoigt aptly real- 
ized the Negroic spell of the opus, which won him new and 
sustained applause. The latter quieted when the maestro 
motioned to the audience and requested it to bestow great- 
er honor on William Andrews Clark, Jr., founder-supporter 
of the orchestra. This warm-hearted, spontaneous request 
brought the audience to its feet in admiration of Mr. Clark. 

After the intermission, Schneevoigt revealed yet another 
side of his interpretive nature. He towered over the or- 
chestra, as it seemed, as the latter swung into the stirring 
strains of Sibelius’ Second Symphony. Himself Finnish 
and a friend of the Finnish composer, Schneevoigt fully 
lived up to his reputation as an interpreter of the bard of 
Finland. Barring Tschaikowsky, no recent composer has 
written symphonic music of such racial intensity as Sibelius 
does in this D major work. From pastoral idylls, it 
changes to dance-tunes, and out of those rise heroic-epic 
motifs, armored like the faith of a people, unaffected like 
the group-voice of a country that rouses itself against op- 
pression, singing of past victories and stretching toward 
liberation. 
massive score with magnificent 
and monumental climaxes. He 
runic melos of the Finnish com- 
poser. He senses the latter’s individual use of choric in- 
strumentation, which, group-wise at it treats themes, is 
bound together by a great flux of inner urge. Despite the 
seeming reiteration of material, Schneevoigt ap sg 
that Sibelius is eloquent, the more eloquent in homo- 
geneousness of the four movements. It was an tha per- 
formance of music that echoes epochal feelings of a nation. 
There was also epochal applause for a memorable perform- 
ance, S. B. 


Schneevoigt handled the 
foresight of lovely detail 
realizes as no other the 


eye Trio Well Received 


On Octobe , The Hilger Trio gave a concert at Seward, 
Neb., under Aa auspices of the Concordia Teachers’ College, 
when they were enthusiastically received by a large audience. 
Five encores were demanded and a re-engagement for next 
year followed. Like enthusiasm was encountered at Hast- 
ings College, Neb., where they played at the Civic Audi- 
torium. At St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., the audi- 
torium was crowded and many new engagements, as well 
as re-engagements, have been the result of their tour. 

Other concerts will take place in Leavenworth, Kans., 

Kansas City, Mo., Howe, Ind., Clinton, Davenport, Iowa., 
Galesburg, Ill., at Knox College, Springfield, Ill., Decatur, 
Ill., and Quincy, Ill, on the concert course with Marion 
Talley and other artists. After that come concerts in West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Virginia. 
_ Among the new compositions they are playing this season 
is the second violin concerto by Cecil Burleigh and the 
new romance, Ramona, for piano, violin and cello, by Dr. 
N. J. Elsenheimer of New York City. i 


Klibansky Studio Notes 


Vivian Hart, from the Klibansky Studio, has been en 
gaged for La Palina Radio Hour, Sunday evenings. Cyril 
Pitts has been engaged for the Spotlight Hour, Sunday eve- 
nings, Station WJZ. Virginia Mason recently gave a suc- 
cessful recital in Seattle. Anne Elliott was highly praised 
by the daily papers in Spokane, Wash., for her attractive 
costume recital. Phoebe Crosby made a splendid impression 
at her concert in Cleveland, Ohio. 

_Alva Gallico will give a recital on November 11 in New 
York. Edith Scott opened the new Shubert production, 
Music in May, at the Majestic Theater in Brooklyn. Jo- 
hanna Gutcher is singing in the New Moon production. 
Rosalind Smith is appearing in Ziegfeld’s Show Boat. 
Frances Berge has been engaged as soloist at a synagogue 
in Great Neck, L. I. Tristan Wolff has been engaged for 
a vaudeville tour. ; 

Mr. Klibansky’s fortnightly class met in Boston on No- 
vember 3. 
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Phyllis Kraeuter, 


Since 1926, when she graduated with the highest honors 
from the Institute of Musical Art in New York, Phyllis 
Kraeuter has won an enviable place among the few out- 
standing cellists of her sex. 

After receiving a medal and a cash prize of $1,000 at the 
Institute—which sum she applied to the purchase of a beau- 
tiful Gagliano cello—Miss Kraeuter won the Naumberg prize 
in 1927, which entitled her to a New York recital. Her 
debut was so successful that she was immediately taken un- 
der the sponsorage of the National Music League, which 
has procured for her many important engagements. Among 
these might be mentioned: a joint concert with Mary Lewis 
in Atlantic City; recitals in Montreal, Richmond and Ports- 
mouth, Va., and Norwich, Conn.; an appearance with the 
Men’s Singing Club of Portiand, Me.; concerts in Syracuse, 
Poughkeepsie, Buffalo, Ridgewood, N. "J; beside many other 
appearances, both public and private. 

Last winter the engaging young artist gave her own recital 
in New York City, and also a joint recital with her brother, 
Karl Kraeuter, well-known violinist. At both she scored an 
unqualified success, with both public and press. Together 
with her brother she played the double concerto of Brahms, 
a formidable work which requires the highest musical and 
technical gifts in the performers. Their achievement was 
enthusiastically acclaimed by the press. Miss Kraeuter con- 
templates giving the double concerto of Delius together with 
her brother in New York this winter. 

The cellist’s plans this season include: recitals in New 
York and Chicago; a tour through the middle west, which 
is now booking; concerts in Kentucky and Virginia; ap- 
pearances in New York, Connecticut and Massachusetts ; 
appearance with the St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., in March. 

In addition to her pronounced gifts as a soloist, Miss 
Kraeuter has demonstrated that, though still very young, 
she is a past mistress of the difficult art of chamber music, 
having gained distincton as a member of the Marianne 
Kneisel and the Helen Teschner Tass quartets. During the 
past summer, in the series of ten concerts given under 
the patronage of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge by the 
South Mountain Quartet in the Temple of Music in Pitts- 
field, Mass., she took part in performances of the Schoenberg 
Sextet and the Schubert C major Quintet. In these difficult 
ensemble tests her work was much praised. 


RAISSA ESHMAN LONDON 


CONCERT PIANIST 


November 8, 


LEO ALTMAN 
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American Cellist 


There is no doubt that personality has much to do with 
the success of an artist. A courageous musical reviewer 
once suggested the possibility that, if Paderewski and Ysaye 
had been bald-headed and had worn spectacles, they might 


PHYLLIS KRAEUTER 


not have won the great popular success that came to them. 
Be that as it may, Phyllis Kraeuter, in addition to her 
musical gifts, has been endowed by nature with exceptional 
charm of form and feature, which in no small measure en- 
hances the beauty of her tone and the grace of her interpre- 
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tations. Her playing is, at once, a pleasure to ear and eye. 
It is this exceptional charm that prompted the Buffalo Even- 
ing News to say of her: “Miss Kraeuter is an exceptionally 
gifted artist of attractive stage presence. She draws a 
beautiful tone and as an interpreter she excels in the poetic 
style.” 

The ethereal, fine spun quality of her tone is a marked 
feature of the cellist’s playing. The Bristol Press (Bristol, 
Conn.) referred to it as “a violin-like purity of tone’—high 
praise for any cellist. As a technician, the fair mistress of 
the formidable knee fiddle is any man’s rival. The Syracuse 
Journal referred to her per formance of the Saint-Saéns con 
certo as “marvelous in technic,” while the Montreal Gazette 
said: “Miss Kraeuter’s playing is outstandingly romantic, 
but she has not depended on her attractive temperament as an 
excuse for the least carelessness. Scrupulously correct, her 
individualistic interpretations are not exotic. . .. The 
musician’s pure, fine tone was nowhere given better scope 
than in a beautiful concerto by Francois Servais.” 

She is to be soloist with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
on November 13. 


Josephson Pupils in  Miasetaal Comedy 


Mme. Zara D. Josephson, teacher of singing and former 
teacher of Alma Gluck, announces that two of her pupils 
have been engaged for musical comedy. She has placed 
Helen Withers with David Belasco’s new show, Mima, and 
another pupil, Dorothy Pinherro, with the Shubert produc 
tion of Blossom Time, now on tour. 

Mme. Josephson is specializing in Movietone work, and 
because of valuable connections in theatrical circles is usually 
able to make a place for her pupils. 


Activities of Clifford W. Locke 


A young concert baritone who has come to the fore during 
the past few seasons is Clifford W. Locke. As a specialist 
in ballads and semi-classical programs, Mr. Locke offers a 
type of entertainment that is particularly adaptable for use 
by fraternal organizations. 

In addition to his concert work, Mr. Locke has done 
siderable broadcasting over station WABC. His 
peculiarly suited for radio work and his programs have met 
with unusual success, as his songs are all in the lighter vein 

During the latter part of the season, he plans to appear 
in recital in New York, offering arias and songs from French 


con 
voice is 


and Italian composers, in addition to his ballads. 
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Foreign News in Brief 








A New LenAr Operetta For BERLIN 

Bertin.—Following the success of Franz Lehar’s “grand” 
operetta on Goethe, a new one, The Land of Smiles, is to 
be produced here shortly with the same leading singers, 
namely Richard Tauber and Kathe Dorsch. T 

San Mato Makes SENSATIONAL EuROPEAN DEBUT 

BaLe (SwitzerLaANnp.)—The much anticipated European 
debut of Alfredo San Malo, South American violinist, was 
an almost sensational success. A capacity audience gave 
him ovations after each number and particularly at the end, 
when San Malo was compelled to respond to numberless 
encores. Two days later an equally large and keenly ex- 
pectant audience awaited him in Geneva. 

To say that San Malo more than justified all their hopes 
is in itself the biggest compliment to the young Spanish 
virtuoso. After Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, which closed 
the program, the ovations were tremendous and did not 
cease until San Malo had granted numerous encores. The 
press is unanimous in its praise of his great art. L. M. 

Grace Moore Makes Paris Desut in BoHEME 

Paris.—A new artist has been added to the little group 
oft American singers at the Opéra-Comique, namely Grace 
Moore, who made her Paris debut in La Vie de Bohéme 
with William Martin in the réle of Rodolfo. She proved 
that she has a beautiful voice, but also that she has a great 
deal to learn about the operatic stage. The American col- 
ony was out in full force and gave her a warm welcome, 
as it does to all American debutants. William Martin gave 
his usual brilliant interpretation, and Roger Borudin, as 
Marcel, was most convincing. N. de B. 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY Prize Divinep 

Bertin.—The Mendelssohn Bartholdy prize, presented at 
the state competition for performing artists, was won this 
year by Willy Hess’ young pupil, Willy Goldfarb-Frey, and 
Willi Stross. The prize for composition was awarded to 
Margarete Gigler Last year’s composition prize, which 
was withheld, has now been divided between Hans Hum- 
pert and Leon Klepper, both pupils of the High School for 
Music in Berlin T 

Scotti To SinG HANs SacHs IN MILAN 

MiLtan.—Antonio Scotti is to sing Hans Sachs in Die 
Meistersinger when it is given its first performance at the 
Scala here. 


Charlotte Lund Begins Season 

Charlotte Lund opened her season with an appearance at 
the New York Opera Club, of which she is the founder- 
president, at the Hotel Astor on October 23. It was a 
Richard Strauss afternoon and The Egyptian Helen, one of 
the Metropolitan’s novelties of the season, was discussed and 
parts of it sung by Miss Lund and her assisting artist, Wel- 
lington Smith, baritone, with Michel Bowchovsky at the 
piano. Miss Lund is specializing in this season’s novelties, 
including, besides the Strauss Opera, The Sunken Bell (Res- 
pighi), Fra Gherardo (Pizzetti), besides Puccini’s La Ron- 
dine and Turandot, Wagner’s Ring, and a repertory of sixty 
other operas 

During Christmas week, Mme. Lund will give several 
performances of Haensel and Gretel for children, owing to 


Elzin 


CHARLOTTE LUND 


their success last year. In time Mme. Lund hopes to or- 
ganize a Junior New York Opera Club so that the younger 
generation may be trained in opera at an early age; trained 
in an appealing manner that will impress them. 


Park Central Series 

The Park Central Musicales opened with a recital by 
Cecil Arden, in French, Italian, German and English songs. 
She also sang “Carmen’s Dream, by Buzzi-Peccia, and was 
assisted on the program: by Olga Sapio, pianist, and Nils 
Nelson, accompanist. This is Miss Arden’s first American 
appearance following a two-year absence abroad. 

The second concert of the series, given under the direction 
of Rose Hazard, will be given November 18 by Anton 
Ravinsky, pianist, and Helen Taylor, soprano. The advisory 
board includes Mme. Charles Cahier, Estelle Liebling, 
Marion Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Tamme, Carolina Laz- 
zari, Meta Schumann, Mr. and Mrs. Hotchkiss Street, Anna 
E. Ziegler and Romualdo Sapio. 
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THE 
STEIN WAY 
PIANO 


stands unapproached 
in any of the cardinal 
and essential features 
which endear it to the 
artist and the music- 
loving public the wide 
world over. It isa 
glorious masterpiece 
in power, sonority, 
singing quality and 
perfect.harmonic ef- 
fects. Its sound vol- 
ume is overwhelming, 
its sound qualities are 
bewitching and en- 
trancing beyond meas- 
ure and beyond praise 
—they are the marvel 
of performer and lis- 
tener alike. Withal, 
THE STEINWAY 
PIANO hasnoequal for 
endurance; it will far 
outlast any other piano. 
And, what is more, 
its price is but little 
higher than the price 
of other good pianos. 
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New York Concert Announcements 








Faaredey, November 8 


AFTERNOON 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hall. 
EVENING 
Helen Berlin, violin, Town Hall. 


Friday, November 9 
Morninco 
Biltmore Morning Musicale, Ho- 
tel Biltmore. 
EVENING 
Letz Quartet, Washington Irving 
High School. 

La Argentina, dance, Town Hall. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 
ER: Sothern, benefit, 

Theater. 


Saturday, November 10 
AFTERNOON 
Harold Bauer, piano, Town Hall. 
Philharmonic- Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall 
EveNnInG 
Armistice Celebration 
Carnegie Hall. 
Edwin and 
Hughes, 
Town Hall. 


Sunday, November 11 
AFTERNOON 
Francis Rogers, song; Town Hall. 
Lenox String Quartet, David 
Mannes Music School. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 
ean Kayaloff, 


Society, 


Lyric 


Concert, 


Bethany 
recital, 


Jewel 
two-piano 


cello, Steinway 


all. 
La Argentina, dance, Gallo The- 
ter. 


EVENING 
Grace Cornell, dance, Booth The- 
ater. 
Rosa Low, song, 
Angna Enters, dance, 
Theater. 
Angelo Maturo, song, 
ing Auditorium. 
Tito Schipa, song, Carnegie Hall. 
Harold Henry, piano, John Gol- 
den Theater. 
Dhimah, dance, 
Theater. 
Juan Polido, song, Gallo Theater. 
American Orchestral Society, 
Cooper Union. 


Guild Theater. 
Plymouth 


Engineer- 


Civic Repertory 





Monday, November 12 


AFTERNOON 
Rita Neve, piano, Town Hall. 
SVENING 
Max 


Pollikoff, violin, Carnegie 


all. 
John Carroll, song, Town Hall. 
Tuesday, November 13 


AFTERNOON 
Yolanda Mero, piano, Town Hall. 
EVENING 
Flonzaley Quartet, Town Hall. 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
piano, and Doris Doe, song, 
he Barbizon. 


Wednesday, November 14 


AFTERNOON 
Sergei Barsukoff, piano, Town 
Hall. 
EvENING 
Pro-Musica Society, Town Hall. 
Elshuco Trio, Engineering Audi- 
torium. 
Rudolph Boshco, violin, Carnegie 
Steinway 


all. 
Gustave Rothe, song, 
Hall. 


Thursday, November 15 
MorninG 
Artistic Morni: gs, Hotel Plaza. 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
AFTERNOON 
Jean Duncan, song, Town Hall. 
EvENING 
Elsa Riefflin, song, 
Auditorium. 
Henri Temianka, 


all. 
Roland 
Hall. 


Engineering 


violin, Town 


Hayes, song, Carnegie 


Thalia Cavadias, piano, Steinway 
Hall. 
Friday, November 16 
AFTERNOON 
—. Mollenhauer, song, 
all. 


Town 


_ EVENING 
4 Anitria, song, 


I 
M oe 
fall. 


Carnegie 


Murphy, song, Steinway 


oun Britt, cello, Washington 
Irving High School. 
Juaiere School of Music, Town 
all. 





MUSICAL 


Saturday, November 17 
MorninG 
Dorothy Gordon, Heckscher The- 
ater. 
AFTERNOON 
Oscar Seagle, song, Town Hall. 
EVENING 
La Argentina, dance, Town Hall. 
ners aaeees, piano, Stein- 


ay Hal 
Efrem Zimbalist, 
gie Hall. 
Sunday, November 18 
AFTERNOON 
Society of the Friends of Music, 
Town Hall. 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hall. 
Sofie Andersen and Esther Habe- 
stad, song, Engineering Audi- 


torium. 
Sandu Albu, Guild The- 


violin, Carne- 


Society, 


violin, 


ater. 
Enrich Sorantin, violin, Steinway 
Hall. 
EvENING 
Vertchamp String Quartet, 
Golden Theater. 
Grace Cornell, dance, Booth The- 
ater. 
Angna Enters, 
Theater. 
ee Pulido, song, Gallo Theater. 
ew York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Plaza Hotel. 
Monday, November 19 
AFTERNOON 
Orchestral 
Auditorium. 


John 


dance, Plymouth 


American Society, 


Mecca 


COURIER 


5 ay Bacon, piano, Town 


name ‘Gardini- Reiner, song, Stein 
way Hall. 
EveNING 
Ira Hamilton, piano, Ergineering 
Auditorium. 
Beethoven Association, 
Hall. 


Dalmy, 


Town 


Greta Steinway 
all. 


Tuesday, November 20 


AFTERNOON 
piano, Town Hall. 


EVENING 
Rovinsky, piano, 


song, 


Dai Buell, 


Anton Town 
Hall. 

Mischa 
Hall. 

Isabelle Burnada and 
Stewart, Steinway Hall. 


Wednesday, November 21 
AFTERNOON 
song, 


Elman, violin, 


Oliver 


Ruth Townsend, Town 

Hall 
EVENING 

Philharmonic-Symphony 
Carnegie Hall 

Viadimir Drozdoff, piano, 
neering Auditorium. 

Oliver Stewart and Isabelle Bur- 
nada, song, Steinway Hall. 

Frances Newsom, song, Town 
Hall. 

Anton Rovinsky and Helen Tay- 
lor, Park Central Hotel. 


Society, 


Engi- 


Heckscher Theatre News 
There is much activity at the popular little playhouse on 
upper Fifth Avenue in New York City. Among the many 
clubs and musical societies now using the Heckscher Theatre 
are the Amateur Comedy Club and the Brooklyn Little Thea- 


tre Opera Company. 


Tin Pan Alley, the show now running at the Biltmore 
Theatre in New York, used the Heckscher Theatre for both 


dress and scenic rehearsals. 


Widely known for the quality of its acoustics, the Heck- 
scher Theatre is available both for concert and recital en- 


gagements. 


Hilsberg Pupil Wins Juilliard Scholarship 


Etta Fishbach, who has studied with Ignace Hilsberg for 
two years, has recently been awarded a scholarship by the 


Juilliard Foundation. 


personal talent but of excellent teaching as well. 


Such a success is evidence not only of 


Mr. Hils- 


berg has every reason to be proud of his pupil. 


Carnegie 


Omaha’s Season Begins 


Fine Piano Recital by Alton Jones—Symphony Orches- 
tra Starts—Tuesday Musical Club’s Attractions 


Oana, NeEs.—Piano playing of a very high order was 
demonstrated here recently by Alton Jones, a native of this 
state and now resident in New York City. In a program of 
important and beautiful works Mr. Jones revealed a technic 
notable for its complete accuracy, and enhanced the inherent 
beauty of his numbers by noble readings, fine spun shadings, 
and poetic treatment. Schumann’s G minor sonata held a 
place of honor on the program, and there were groups by 
Brahms and Chopin. 

The season of concerts by the Omaha Symphony Orchestra 
opened on November 1, when Paul Kochanski, violinist, was 
the soloist. Sandor Harmati, gifted and pam conductor, 
again stands at the director’s desk, and that is a matter for 
self-congratulation on the part of those interested in the 
city’s musical growth. 

The Tuesday Musical Club starts the season’s activities 
with a recital by Sophie Braslau. Other artists to appear on 
this course are the pianist Horowitz, the London String 
Quartet, Josef Szigeti violinist, and Maier and Pattison, duo- 
pianists. ty es 


Harold Borbles ot Mannie School 


A new member of the faculty at The David Mannes 
Music School is Harold Berkley, violinist, who will direct 
the rehearsals of the Junior String Orchestra. Mr. Berkley 
recently returned from a concert tour in Germany, Austria 
and England. 


Harold Henry’s Recital 
Harold Henry, pianist, who will be heard in recital at 
the John Golden Theater on November 11, has returned to 
New York where he is busy preparing for an active season 
under the management of Margaret Kemper. 


LYDA NEEBSON 


Dramatic Soprano 
Management Richard Copley 
10 E. 43rd St., N 
Studio: 53 West 72nd St., N. Y. C. 





TITO SCHIPA, leading tenor, endorses 
the method of ALFREDO D’ARPE 
vocal teacher, specialist in voice placing and 
reconstruction of any voice. Dramatic art 
taught by world famous MIMI AGUGLIA 
Studio 1192, Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. Sus. 3320 


(ERNESTO), 


La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children a Specialty 
8 LaSalle Studio Bldg., 59th St., Central Park 
New York City Resipencow: 25 East 77th St 
Phone: Rhinelander 5668 


Srup10 
South, 











ENGINEERING 
AUDITORIUM 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, etc. 


Rates Moderate 
ACCOMMODATES 880 
29 West 39th St.,N. Y.C. Pennsylvania 9220 





Composer-Planist 
Voice Buliding 


Concert Pianist and easeoue Specializing in 
I 


nterpretation and Technique 


THE MARGARET E, MacCONACHIE 





STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST., NEW YORK 





Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 
STUDIOS OF MUSIC 


Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 











JOHN WARREN ERB 


171 West 71st Street 
New York City 
Phone Trafalgar 3110 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation for Concert, Opera and Church 














Concert Music 
Swimming Pool 
Turkish ow Cabinet Baths 


cAurrmants on Vote! 


by the Day, Month or 
upon 
P. L. ANDREWS 


PRESIDENT HOTEL 


On the the Bechet at Albany Avene 





VOCAL STUDENTS and SINGERS 


THE RIGHT WAY TO PRODUCE THE VOICE—HAVE YOU FOUND IT? 


I studied with so-called noted teachers for years and then discovered I had been taught all wrong. 
Folder describing this valuable experience free on request 


ultimately found. It was a revelation. 
A 


ddress : 


R. STUDIO 58, METROPOIATAN OPERA HOUSE, 


307 West 79th St., New York City Tel.: Trafalgar 9269 


e VAN RHYN 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Address: Care of Musical Courier 
113 West 57th Street New York 





The right way was 


1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





ETHEL R. DAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Concert Work 


Studios: 168 West 74th Street, New York City. 


ROLAND CREAN 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR—CONDUCTOR 
(indorsed by Noted Musicians) 
Musica. Dianoton: GREENPOINT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
NSEMBLE —— PIANO — HARMONY 
Studio: 887 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


FRANK S. BUTLER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Aural Theory — Harmony — Sight Singing 
Tel. Trafaigar 1069 





Telephone: Greenpoint 6838 








POWELL 








EMINENT VIOLINIST AND 
THEORETICAL PEDAGOGUE 


Ow il of Wilhelmj and Glazounow) 
Techn que—Interpretation—Harmony— 
Counterpoint—Fugue—Composition— 
Orchestration—etc. 

Ad er apply: Room om, Sele 
all, hy: st 57th St., N. Y. C. 

: Circle 0116 


WEBBER. DOUGLAS 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
President: MADAME JEAN DE RESZKE 


Directors: 
(Late Solo repetiteur at Covent 
For 30 years 


AMHERST WEBBER. 
Garden and Metropolitan Opera Houses 








coach to the De Reszkes,) 





THE HECKSCHER THEATRE 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 104th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


The most oe and luxurious of Manhattan’s small playhouses. 
i h its own. 


perfect and 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, OPERAS, PLAYS and PRIVATE MOTION PICTURE ENTERTAINMENTS. 
(Fully Equipped) 





Ashley Miller, Director a 


W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS (For 20 years associ 
ated with Jean and Edouard De Reszke as pupil and 
later assistant teacher.) 

Entire Vocal Staff Are Pupils of 
Jean de Reszke 
All subjects in preparation for 
OPERA, ORATORIO, RECITAL, TEACHING 
Practical experience in all branches 
Write to Secretary, 26 Clarevilie Street 
London, S. W. 7 


A real theatre with absolutely 
Still has a few excellent dates open for 














Tel. cera 1606 and 4860 





OPPORTUNITIES | 





ADDRESS OF SINGER WANTED — 
Particulars are desired concerning present 
whereabouts of Ida Sylvania, this name 
having been assumed for professional pur- 
poses. Her original name having been Ida 
Heydt also known as Mrs. William Beach. 
She came originally from a small town in 
Pennsylvania. She at one time aspired to 
be a grand opera singer, and afterwards 
appeared in light opera and musical 
comedy. Information will be treated con- 
fidentially. Address “B. W. M.” care of 
MusicaL Courier. 


SECRETARY AND RECEPTIONIST de- 
sires part time or full time position in 
studio, conservatory or with musician. 
Has served in this capacity for well “6963 
artist and musician. Address “E. B. 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West th 
Street, New York. 








A RARE OPPORTUNITY to secure the 
services of a first class accompanist, an 
excellent sight reader, for a limited num- 
ber of engagements in repertoire building, 
vocal and instrumental, or recitals. Ad- 
dress: “E. H. N.,” care of MusIcaL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York, or Telephone 3118 Yonkers. 





VIOLINIST AND CELLIST, young men, 
wanted for chamber music trio. Must be 
excellent performers. Address “P. C. E.” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 V/est 57th 
Street, New York. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Beautiful two room roof gar- 
den pent house studio, sleeping porch and 
built in in kitchen combined, for lease. Also 





YOUNG LADY 
sons ( Proschowski 
desirable location. 
“S. J. B.” care of 
West 57th Street, 


The Vanderbilt Studio 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studies with bath 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 


Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 


would exchange vocal les- 
method) for room in 
References exchanged 
Musica, Courter, 113 
New York. 


a small studio, part time, can be arranged 
for by the hour, day or month. For par- 
ticulars and rates inquire of Manager, Mr. 
Black, 1425 Broadway, New York, Penn- 
sylvania 2634. 


MODERN STUDIO 
Excellent Knabe grand. 
Street by appointment. 9 
bse 0361 Riverside. 





to rent part time. 
134 West 93rd 
a.m. to 10 a.m. 





SECRETARY WANTED—By well estab- 
lished singing teacher in New York City, 
a young girl with a good voice, who is 
willing in return for singing lessons, to 
give her services as secretary, daily from 
9:30 to 1. Address “T. R. F.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 
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Carmela Ponselle Scores in Bangor 
Carmela Ponselle received a “splendid welcome,” accord- 
ing to the Bangor Daily News, when she sang in that city 
on October 24. The same critic said in part: 
“Carmela Ponselle won a warm place in the hearts of 
Bangor music lovers last night with her splendid singing at 


the Festival concert staged in the Auditorium. Her success 


iRMELA PONSELLE 
not 
found an 


entirely due to her voice, 
but added charm in the irresistible appeal of her 
piquant personality which, chameleon-like, reflected every 
mood and pictured forth emotional appeal. Greater 
irtists sung at the Auditorium, greater singers, and 
more consummate actresses, singers who wooed the spot- 
light more singers with richer voices and more 
skilled in the embroidery of the studied role, but none have 
appealed more strongly to their audience, none have met with 
a more complete and none created the furore that this 
splendid artist caused. It a triumph that words can not 

and con- 


lik and also 
admiration 


was splendid vehicle as it is, 


every 
have 


px rsiste ntly, 


success 
Was 
exaggerate She came ke Caesar saw 
quered 


and homage ' 


Bangor paid her the last full tribute of 


Farnam’s Bach Recitais 

The two Farnam recitals of October 21-22 brought twelve 
Bach works of peculiar interest. It seemed as if melody 
throughout. The four choral preludes on the hymn, 
Blessed Jesu at Thy Word, contain the entire f mod 
ern jazz harmonies; even the sliding grace-notes employed 
by our movie or were theré Md Father Bach was 
The lively pre preceding the Wedge 

itself, played in straight-away fashion, 
»wwded was the Monday 
perforce had to slink in 
side-door It is a unique atmos- 
am-Bach recitals, restful, high-minded, 
dim candlelight; applause is never heard, 
the rapt attention, and the mur- 


basis « 


\ ganists 
indeed a prophet lude 
4 
Fugue, and the fu 
held everyone's <% ntion So cre 
that late 


church house 


evening recital comers 
through the 
these Farn 
in the 


1 there is 


phere at 
ast Inatin 8 
mut mstear 
mured oad ol enjoyment 

October 28-29 had seven works of musical importance, in- 
fugue in C and the concerto in G, 
Vivaldi Again large audiences 
felt the applaud. November 
Bach recitals pausing dur 


hush of 


cluding the prelude and 
the latter in the style of 
were present, and one urge to 
) 


3 continued on similar lines, the 


Jar wary 


Betty 


Emily 


Notes 


soprano, who made her debut 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company on October 18 
as Aida, will appear again with that company in 
singing Venus in Tannhauser. She will be heard in 
tra Hall in month and will fill 
vagements in New England and Canada 
Isabelle Burnada sing the contralto role in the Mes 
siah in Waterbury, December, with the Waterbury 
Oratorio Society, direction of J. Loring Burwell 


She will also appear in an intimate recital at Steinway Hall 


Tillotson Concert Direction 
Roosevelt, dramatic 
January, 
Orches- 
Chicago this numerous en 
will 
(onn., 1 


under the 


RMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 


AYS, BERNICE 





OOK, ELSIE 
Pianist 
California Representative of Tobias Mat- 
thay Piano School 
3325 Octavia St., San Francisco 


MUSICAL COURIER 


on November 21, with Frank Chatterton at the piano. Miss 
Burnada has been engaged by the University Glee Club of 
Providence, R. L, for engagements during the spring, and 
for an additional concert in Regina, Alberta, Canada for the 
Women’s Music Club. This young and interesting contralto, 
who recently returned from Europe is already booked for an 
unusual season and is proving to be of great interest. 

Miss Tillotson is preparing for a series of intimate con- 
certs, with more than one artist on each program and will 
use various concert halls but principally Steinway. 

Janet Cooper, lyric soprano, appeared at the Waldorf 
Astoria, October 27 at a social gathering of the New York 
Women’s Press Club. Lois Von Haupt, a young American 
pianist, also appeared on the same program. 

Oliver Stewart, American tenor, made an audition re- 
cently for one of the prominent opera companies and his 
manager has been informed that he is to be engaged. An 
interesting announcement will be forthcoming very soon 
relative to this tenor who will be heard in Steinway Hall, 
November 21, and later in Town Hall. 


Rudolph Gruen on Tour 
Rudolph Gruen, young American pianist, a discovery and 
former protege of the Juilliard Foundation, has returned 
from new successes in Germany to begin his first coast-to- 
coast tour here. 
The climax of the pianist’s European tour was a recital in 
Berlin which won for him the highest acclaim from the crit- 





“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”"—Daily Telegraph (London). 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary artists.” — 
New York Herald (Paris). 











ics of the German capital. Coming as it does after his suc 

cessful tour of Australia, Tasmania, Madagascar and Hawaii, 
this new European success is believed to establish Mr. Gruen’s 
position, as one of the most successful of the younger pian- 
ists now before the public. 

Mr. Gruen is a composer as weil as a pianist. He devoted 
part of his summer in Switzerland to composition. Among 
the new works, publication of which is awaited here with 
interest, are two songs, one composition for piano and one 
for violin. Mr. Gruen is already known for his setting of 
the poem, My Own, by Rabindranath Tagore. Paul Alt- 
house, who is programming this number says it is one of the 
best songs he has come across in ten years. 

The pianist is an American in origin and training. Born 
in St. Louis he has appeared on the concert platform since 
he was twelve years old. His discovery by the Juilliard 
Foundation made possible the years of advanced study with 
great pianistic masters which brought his art to its full 
maturity. Immediately upon his formal New York debut 
he was heralded by the New York Times as “a mature artist,” 
and by the Tribune as “one of the best in the ranks of the 
younger artists.” 

Although he has already appeared in more than 250 cities 
and towns, this is his first coast-to-coast tour. 


Professional Sentai League Musicale 


Mrs. John McClure Chase, chairman, presented the honor- 
guests, Mesdames Florence Foster Jenkins, John E. Fill- 
more, Beyer, Butler, Deuel, H. T. White, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. W. Riesberg, at the October 22 matinee musicale of the 
Professional Woman’s League. Each said a few words. 
Artists of the occasion were Ada A. Pratt, soprano, who 
sang songs and arias with brilliant voice and received warm 
applause, and Elizabeth Neusch, contralto, whose expressive 
voice and winning style pleased everyone. Mrs. Chase 
played accompaniments of real support and sympathy. 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 
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Adam Kuryllo Reopens New York Studio 


Adam Kuryllo, Polish violinist, has reopened his spacious 
New York studio. Though not all of Mr. Kuryllo’s pupils 
have already arrived, the studio is busy all afternoons and 
many mornings; pupils are coming from all parts of the city 
as well as from adjoining towns such as Stamford, Mont- 
clair, Mount Kisco, White Plains and Long Island points. 

Mr. Kuryllo came to this country five years ago and is 
gaining wide recognition as musician, violinist and teacher. 
3efore coming to the United States he occupied an impor- 
tant position in his native country as a director, and head of 
the violin department in the Conservatory of Music in Thorn, 
Poland, conducting at the same time the Symphony Orches- 
tra of Friends of Music of the Province of Pomerania. 

Before and after the war, which took six years from his 
musical career, Mr. Kuryllo made frequent tours of Poland, 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and Austria, giving concerts and 
recitals. His scrap book, which has the likeness and dimen- 
sions of a Bible in an old edition, contains records, programs 
and press clippings from many countries. 

Among the European cities that acclaimed him as an artist 
of unusual musicianship and equipment are Berlin, Vienna, 
Warsaw, Krakow, Posen, Bromberg, Lemberg, Tarnow, 
Dantzig, and Prague. The following news comments are of 
interest: “Applause of the public grew to the magnitude of 
an ovation” (Die Neue Zeitung, Vienna); “A remarkable 
talent, an artist of characteristic distinction, whose originality 
of interpretation, unusual musicianship and depth of feeling 
places his playing above the plane of common virtuosity” 
(Neues Wiener Journal) ; “American music lovers, having 
shown their admiration for Paderewski, Hofmann and 
Sembrich, extended a welcome to another talented Polésh 
musician, a poet of the fiddle and bow, whose art is essen- 
tially refined and well grounded” (New York American) ; 
“Glorious quality of tone” (Grena Bennett, New York 
American) ; “Poetic insight and refinement of taste” (New 
York Sun); “Technical dexterity” (New York Telegram 
H. F. Peyser) ; “Strong, broad tone, technic and programs 
o some originality” (The New York Times.) 

As a teacher, Mr. Kuryllo has also gained wide recogni- 
tion; his pupils are playing in concerts, radio programs, 
etc., and all of his pupils presented at the contests of the 


1DAM KURYLLO 


New York Music 
medals. 

Aside from his activities as a virtuoso and teacher, Mr. 
Kuryllo is giving much time and attention to composition. 
His compositions have been frequently heard in New York, 
and among the opinions regarding them are such as this: 
“Adam Kuryllo’s Waltz in B flat—brilliant and effective” 
(New York American—Grena Bennett). The New York 
Herald Tribune was also “impressed” by Mr. Kuryllo’s tran 
scriptions of ancient music such as that of Pindar, Jacob 
of Poland and Nicolaus de Radom, finding in them “quaint- 
ness and fanciful charm.” 
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EXPRESSIONS 


What Rent Should a Piano Dealer Pay?—How to Arrive at the Proper 
Percentage—More Distinct Policies of the American 
Piano Company 


The problem of the rent overhead is as serious a 
matter with the piano dealer as is that of the per- 
centage of the inventory that should be carried. 
There are few dealers who seem to be able to arrive 
at a just conclusion as to this question of rent. With 
the beginning of rent, there begins the question of 
overhead. Many a dealer is found overstepping 
himself as to the rent problem, in that he does 
not take into consideration the amount of floor space 
that is actually needed for the carrying of his in- 
ventory. If he succeeds in cutting his inventory to 
50 per cent or within the 10 per cent. limit, he then 
can arrive at some conclusions as to the amount of 
floor space he may need. 

It is very evident that the misleading ideas 
that many dealers carry as to the over amount 
of inventory is conducive toward an extrava- 
gance as to the rent that eats into the profits. 

There are many dealers who have warehouse ap- 
pendages that are out of all reason, and if this ware- 
house rentage is taken into consideration, they do 
not apply that to their wareroom rents. Also, the 
dealer in arriving at this rent must take into consid- 
eration whether he pays a straight rent or if there 
be a lease that calls for taxes, repairs, etc., that must 
be included as rent and not as overhead. 


The First Step: Department 
Rentals 


When one begns a survey of piano dealer’s sur- 
roundings, he is entering into what is in reality a 
department store if the dealer is carrying merchan- 
dise other than pianos. It must be borne in mind 
that these discussions are directed, clearly and 
solely, toward the question of the cost of the selling 
of pianos alone. If a dealer is carrying other in- 
struments, he then must allocate his expenses to 
each department in exactly the same manner as does 
a department store. If a dealer has 2,000 square 
feet in his warerooms, he must arrive at the cost per 
square foot. He must segregate the amount of floor 
space that is utilized by the piano department, and 
he must then make each line of goods that he carries 
bear the same pro rata burden, and the 10 per cent. 
that has been arrived at means 10 per cent. on the 
sales of pianos and not upon the sales of other mu- 
sical instruments that may be carried by the dealer. 

This may be objected to, but it is just common 
business sense to compel each department to 
stand upon its own castors, so to speak. Each 
department must bear its expense as to the rent 
problem and the piano department must not be 
shouldered with the rent expense of the radio, talk- 
ing machine, the small goods, or anything else that 
may be carried by the dealer. 


The Proper Ratio 


The piano itself, as has been stated, is a great 
profit maker, but it has been made to carry t he 
burdens of other departments in the store, and 
thus there is no definite, direct way for the 
dealer who mingles all of his departments and 
waits at the end of the year to arrive at a cost 
of the selling of pianos by counting the number 
of units sold, and dividing that by the gross 


amount of the expense. This is an injustice to 
the piano which it has long staggered under. 

The question uppermost at the time of this dis- 
cussion is, “What should the dealer estimate as to the 
proper percentage of his sales of pianos as to the 
rent?” The reply is, 5 per cent. This should 
apply to the other departments in the store, so that 
each department will carry its own part of the rent. 
This applies to the radio, the talking machine, and 
other musical instruments that may be carried. In 
arriving at this, each department must be kept scru- 
pulously to itself, the profit and loss arrived at, and 
each department should pay for the floor space that 
it takes. 

As we go along we will probably be able to arrive 
at some distinct comments regarding the handling 
of these separate departments. There will prob- 
ably be the cry raised that this makes a tremendous 
amount of bookkeeping, etc. The bookkeeping de- 
partment, however, if carried on in the proper way, 
should be compelled to carry its own expense, and 
the piano should not be made to meet all the expense 
of the counting room. Each department should be 
made to carry its own share of this burden for it is 
an outgoing burden and not an incoming burden. 


A Fallacy 


In the opinion of the writer, when a piano is sold 
he imagines that the whole 
piano has been sold. That is only the first step in 
the selling of the piano. If the dealer wishes to 
arrive at a safe and conservative method of what 
his sales per month, or per week, or per day are, let 
him take the first payment of any sale that has been 
turned in, and enter that as part of the selling that 
has been done, then as each instalment is paid there- 
after, that forms part of the selling for each month. 
Each payment must be added to the collections as 
they come in as part of the selling of that month. 
It is manifest that the closing of the sale by the 
salesman in the first part of the transaction, 
there is sold only that part represented in the 
first payment. The collection department is 
then called upon to do the balance of the selling, 
and the collection department is in fact the 
main selling center of any musical business. 
Always the gross as to the paper is apparent and 
the dealer can elect his own way to estimate. 


by the average dealer, 


Mathematically Speaking 


This applies to all the other departments that may 
be in a music store. If the business applies only to 
pianos, then the solution does not require the extra 
bookkeeping of segregating each department and 
running it as a separate and distinct business ven- 
The dealer who has been in the habit of fig- 
value of the 
paper, taking in the first payment and the conse- 
quent payments that may run into the far distant 
future and applying it to the current month, is not 
doing justice to the piano. 

There is a great saving to be accomplished by the 
dealer through this system of estimating the amount 
of business that he does. There are houses that are 
doing this, and they have found it an easier way to 


ture. 


uring his sales according to the face 


arrive at a distinct understanding as to what is 
really being done ‘ 

The dealer may ask, “Suppose that I sell a piano 
for $500, and get $100 as a cash payment, the bal- 
ance to be paid in instalments of $50 per month, and 
carrying charges attached thereto?” The dealer 
must remember that he has got to make the collec- 
tions on these deferred payments which may have 
been sold, and as these payments come in, he can 
enter them as that much piano sold, and at the end 
he will find that the amount collected will require 
the segregating of the cost of discounting or selling 
the paper. He then will find that his carrying charge 
will overbalance the cost of this part of the transac- 
tion. It is necessary for the dealer, if he wishes 
to arrive at his costs, to make these distinct segre- 
gations; he can make them simple or he can make 
them complicated. 


Branch Store Accounting 


If branch stores are being carried on, let each 
branch store stand upon its own income and outgo. 
The dealer has no right whatever to mix in the 
lfa 
manufacturer has several stores, and, as has been 


branch store sales with the main store sales. 
tried often, if one main store has several branches, 
each branch of that main store must stand upon its 
own individual income and outgo, just as the main 
house does, but the main house should not bring to- 
gether the business of all the branches and then esti- 
mate the 5 per cent. for the main store on the gross 
of the entire organization of the main store and its 
tentacles. 

The truth of the matter is, 
in the extravagance that is exhibited in the piano 
Corner stores, 


there is a vast waste 
warerooms of the 
stores upon the main street, expensive fronts, ex- 
and all that do not aid directly in 
the sale of pianos. The time has again arrived 
when the main part of piano selling is done on 
the outside. In the old days, we called the outside 
work “door bell ringing.” Other methods have to 
be pursued under present conditions to arrive at the 
meeting of the prospect or the building up and the 
creating of prospects. In the old days, it was nec- 
essary for the salesman to have a list of friends and 
For a long 


average dealer. 


pensive finishings, 


acquaintances and get his own prospects. 
time past the salesmen have sat around the store 
waiting for prospects to be handed them, and then 
a superficial sort of canvass be made, and the list be 
carried around for months and months until so dirty 
and worn out that one could hardly read the names. 

The building up of sales is, however, a subject 
that will be treated in a separate article, and figures 
will be presented that will be astounding to some 
when we discuss the policies that are being carried 
on by the American Piano Company in its new dis- 
tribution policies that have created so much com- 
ment throughout the trade. It will be found that the 
decisions as to selling policies on the part of the 
American Piano Company have been carried from 
the making of the piano at the start to the making 
of the last payment on the piano as it is sold. 


All policies adopted will carry out through- 
out the whole processes of distribution of the 
American Piano Co. It is well for dealers 
throughout the country to know what is going 
on. The president of the American Piano Co. is 
willing and anxious that the new methods dic- 
tated through banking and industrial experience 
will bring into play the conserving of capital 
utilized in the conduct of a piano business, not 
only through its running of the finances of the 
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Expressions 


(Continued from page 53) 
concern, that is, the taking of the cash that 
comes in and the utilizing it in the buying of 
goods and the paying of expenses attached 
thereto, but will carry into the active work of 
the personnel of the many ramifications of piano 
making and selling. 


Talking Dollars and—SENSE 
We estimated the arriving percentage of inven- 
tory on a basis of 10 per cent. on the business, and 


1 1 gross business of $600,000 a 


illustrated 
which would give $60,000 per year for rent; 


that with < 
year, 
5 per cent. of $600,000 would be $30,000, and a rent 
business of 
$600,000 per year would be excessive. If a house 
doing $600,000 per year is paying $50,000 per 
year for rent, there can be effected a saving of 
$20,000 per year, if the dealer will but get right 
down to basic figures and study his location, the 
why he is paying $50,000, whether it is effective 
in the selling of the $600,000 worth of pianos, 
and remember, this estimate of $30,000 is based 
on the rent as applied to pianos. 


of $50,000, in many instances, in a 


If there are other departments, then the house 
may pay $50,000 per year by charging rent for the 
other departments. If a department can not pay 5 
per cent. as applied to the pianos, it should be elimi- 
nated, or there should be a surgical operation or the 
f “pep” that 


about the placing of the rent cost so that the 5 pet 


administration of medicines will bring 


cent. can be maintained. 

We 
ments in the cost of selling 
of 10 


arrived at the two important ele- 


have now 
pianos. The inventory 
and the rent of 5 per cent. leaves us 


cost 


ver cent 


cent. of the accounted for, and 


] 
with 15 


per 
active operation if 
he but has the It may shock a 
dealer who is paying $50,000 a year rent on a 
main street, with a beautiful building, expensive 
furnishings, etc., to tell him that he could do 
the same amount of business on a side street, 
with the proper amount of “go getting” on the 
part of the sales force, with a rent of $30,000. 


The Pivotal Point in Profits 
turn in these 
the 


which the dealer can bring into 


nerve to do it. 


It matters not which wavy we may 


discussions, we eventually get right down to 


that the 


on the salesmen and the handling of 


basic fact profit-making of the piano de 


pends those 
sales in a manner that will save the waste incidental 
to the present systems wherein the piano is beat out 
of its actual returns through the wasteful and ex- 
In this the rent 
for the 


travagant methods that prevail 
finer the 
store the greater the upkeep of that store, and that 
enters into the eating up of the genuine profit- 
making of the piano, and which the piano is 
beat out of through mismanagement and a gen- 
eral desire on the part of many dealers to make 
a bold front, or probably the basis of a cheap, 
tinhorn ambition to be a bigger piano man than 
the “other fellow” without any regard to what 
he is doing in the way of wasting profits of the 
musical instruments that he is selling. 


cost is practically the foundation, 


If the dealers will but take this 10 per cent. 


ventory and this 5 per cent. rent allowances as a 


basis to figure upon its costs of selling, he will find 
on as he should 


that he is carrying 


Making Branch Stores Profitable 

The writer knows of one instance where a dealer, 
and one of the big dealers of this country, com- 
plained several years ago that he could not make 


any money out of his branch stores. An inspection 


of his rent roll indicated that he could cut the rent- 
als in the various branches 50 per cent. by doing 
away with expensive warerooms, having a head- 
quarters of one room or more for the carrying all 
the representative stock that was necessary for that 
center. As nine-tenths of the work was done on the 
outside, there could be effected a saving in the rent 
roll itself that would give a fine return in the way 
of profits. It took three years to bring abcut this 
readjustment, and then the dealer found that his 
branch stores were making money. Where in some 
instances he had been paying a rent of $2,400 a year, 
he found he did more business in a room on a sec- 
ond floor on a side street as headquarters at a cost 
of $000 a year than he had under the $2,400 rent 
expense. He was able to bring down his inventory 
in each branch to 25 per cent. of what it had for- 
merly been under the higher rent. 

If the representative in the smaller centers wanted 
to sell a high grade piano, the customer was taken 
to the main store, the sale made there, and the cus- 
tomer sold easier through the fact that he had gone 
to the larger center and had a nice trip at the ex- 
pense of the piano dealer and bought his piano in 
a way that was different from the general run of 
sales that were made in his own home town. 

Let those who are decrying the branch store evil 


look into this expense of their own branches. 


There 
can be a rent saving effected that will be a great 
profit, for always remember that a low rent calls for 
a low overhead as to expense in that direction, and 
a high rent doubles the expense in a manner that is 
bewildering to one who goes through a set of books 
and endeavors to segregate the items that have been 
lumped one with the other, for which many await 
the yearly statement which generally makes its ap- 
pearance about three months after the end of the 
fiscal year of the business. 

The American Piano Company has announced 
that it has opened eight Ampico Hall branches. It 
can be relied upon that these branches will be con- 
ducted along the methods that are being given in 
these articles. Those who say it can not be done 
will now have an opportunity of learning whether it 
can be done, for these policies now are being car- 
ried on and will be carried out as the business con- 
tinues to grow. 

It is all a question of capital and the handling 
of the capital so that each policy is working 
toward the conserving of the profits that the 
piano legitimately makes, year in and year out, 
and which the president of the American Piano 
Company believes is wasted. These financial re- 
forms will eliminate the black eye given piano finan- 
ciers in times passed. There is coming a revolu- 
tion in the handling of piano profits by both manu- 
facturers and dealers, for the piano is a demand 
article and will continue to live. Those who will 
follow the paths of, in fact, least resistance as to 
opportunities to conserve all of the profits of the 
piano through the savings in inventory, rentage, 
etc., will be those who will control the living de- 
It is but the application of 
banking and sound industrial principles in the 
handling of the capital involved, the eliminating 
the non-working dollars, utilizing the cash in 
the waste spaces and making the piano dealer a 
merchant in fact. WILLIAM GEPPERT 


An October Sales Record 


Those pessimists who announce with much gravity 


mand for the piano. 


and grief that the piano is out of the running as to 
retail sales can accept with delight the statement that 
the month of October was the largest in retail sales 
of the New York House of Steinway in its entire 
history. Bear in mind that this was during the last 
weeks of a presidential campaign, when piano men 
generally sit down and say, “What’s the use? No- 
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body will buy anything until after election.” In 
round numbers, the total sales for October in Stein- 
way & Sons warerooms in Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York City, totaled $360,000. As an encouragement 
to other piano salesmen who may not have been so 
successful as to the number of sales made in October, 
let it be stated that one salesman alone closed eighty- 
four Steinway sales. Another salesman who worked 
on part time had sixty-five sales to his credit. The 
sum total of sales in the Steinway warerooms em- 
braced only pianos delivered, and the sales closed 
according to the policy of retail selling that is so well 
known to all piano men who follow such subjects. 
There were quite a number of undelivered sales that 
were not counted for the month of October, and it is 
not beyond the bounds of possibilities that the actual 
sales made in the warerooms, including the unde- 
livered sales, would run over $400,000. Encourag- 
ing? Yes, to Steinway & Sons, and should be en- 
couraging to all other piano retail houses in this 
country. Here is shown the selling powers of name 
value based on quality. 


= -——<@ ee 
Old Violins 

There appears in another part of the Musicar 
Courier this week the first half of an interesting 
pictorial biography series of the great violinist, Paga- 
nini. Probably no other violinist in the world has 
had so spectacular a career, or has been the cause of 
as much discussion in the violinistic world. One of 
the chief topics of discussion has been an attempt 
to compare the playing of Paganini with the technic, 
interpretation and tonal production of the great vio- 
linists of today. Such discussions are fruitless, but 
are apparently inevitable. As a matter of fact, it is 
almost impossible to disassociate a violinist from his 
violin; in other words, to attribute a just propor- 
tion of credit to the master and to the instrument. 
The violinist is peculiarly dependent upon his vio- 
lin, because the quality of each instrument differs 
so radically. The same exists, it is true, in the case 
of fine pianos, but it is much easier to construct a 
piano of fine tone quality than it is to construct a 
violin of equally fine tone quality. The secrets of 
the old violin makers have never been fully disclosed 
to posterity. The violins which were played by the 
old violinists in the heyday of their fame have like- 
wise a great reputation. The ambition of every ris- 
ing violinist is to possess one of these rare old in- 
struments. 

Many violins are made today, but to the initiate 
they lack something of the qualities of the old violins 
of centuries ‘ago. Perhaps, this is something that 
will be overcome, although there are few indications 
of this being worked out. One of the greatest prob- 
lems that confront the concert violinist of today is 
to secure an instrument suitable to his requirements. 
The task is especially difficult since the supply of 
these rare old instruments is very limited, and part 
of this limited supply has been shut out to them 
through private collectors. However, there still are 
some of these instruments available. The back cover 
of the Musicat Courter this week is an indication 
of the proportions of this traffic in old violins, as 
may be seen by the statement that the gross of the 
total sales of these instruments, as listed by the 
House of Wurlitzer, amounted to over $400,000. 
Values range from a few thousand dollars to $50,- 
000. One of the achievements of the great com- 
mercial organization known as Wourlitzer’s was in 
the gathering of this supply of “old master” violins. 
It is said to be the greatest commercial collection in 
the world, a claim which seems amply justified when 
one investigates not only the list of instruments which 
have been sold to leading violinists of today, but the 
number which still remains available for other con- 
cert violinists. 


What Makes Sales Records? 


Piano salesmen will probably read with unusual 
interest the statement made that in October, one man, 
upon the floor of Steinway & Sons in Fifty-seventh 
street, New York City, closed eighty-four Steinway 
sales. The probabilities are that the average piano 
salesman will think that this man had the sales handed 
to him on a silver platter, or a golden one if one 
should wish to get into the realm of Steinway figures. 
Let any salesman who has such an idea in mind go 
over his own work for October, count up the num- 
ber of sales that he has made, and alongside of this, 
estimate the amount of work that he had to do in 
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order to get his quota of sales, and he will then arrive 
at some conclusions as to how hard this one Stein- 
way salesman had to work to build up his record 
of eighty-four sales. People do not walk into the 
Steinway warerooms, look at a piano, say, “Please 
send it out to my home,” and hand the salesman a 
check. The Steinway salesmen have to work just as 
hard to keep people from buying other pianos as do 
salesmen that are trying to sell pianos of other makes. 
It was a hard grind to close eighty-four piano sales 
at retail in one month, even though they were Stein- 
way pianos in the magnificent Steinway warerooms of 
the great Steinway house. Even though a Steinway 
prospect has made up his or her mind that a Stein- 
way piano is wanted, there comes the work of selec- 
tion that must make the one who buys the piano satis- 
fied, and even this is about as hard work as the aver- 
age salesman has to meet with in the selling of other 
pianos. When one piano salesman can record eighty- 
four piano sales in one month, there is some indica- 
tion that the piano is not a thing of the past, but is 
“a thing of the present, and will be of the future. The 
piano is in truth a necessity. 


eomatnleallictaaioie 


Cashin on the Holiday A ppeal 

A timely reminder is hereby given to all music 
dealers that the most prosperous period of the year 
is coming soon. Thanksgiving Day is close at hand, 
and Christmas is not far off. Dealers should be pre- 
paring now to cash in on the exuberant holiday spirit. 
There are many families who have been merely wait- 
ing for this time to buy that piano they have been 
thinking about. 

There is no question but that this can be made a 
typical Christmas buying season, if enough efforts 
are expended in the proper direction. Sales reports 
all over the country are showing more promising re- 
turns. Despite the inroads of the radio and the new 
phonograph radio combinations, and the new phono- 
graphs themselves, there is still a healthy demand for 
the cheap and medium grade instruments. 

However, it must be kept in mind that conditions 
this year are radically different from any year that 
has gone before. The emotional stress which has 
been laid on the current presidential campaign, which 
is drawing to the polls (according to advance esti- 
mates) fourteen million more voters than in the pre- 
vious election, has enormously centered interest upon 
the radio. The national committees of both of the 
larger parties have engaged the use of the broadcast- 
ing stations to bring the speeches of the candidates 
and supporters to the voters of the country to such 
an extent that musical features actually seem to be 
crowded off the air. None the less the unusual 
issues, or rather the personalities of the two candi- 
dates, have served to emphasize the utility of the 


radio as a news disseminator, as well as a purveyor 
of music. 
season on a more extensive scale than ever before, 
and the late lamented world’s series in baseball have 
also had their effects. 


The college football season, broadcast this 


These conditions will doubtless present two sides. 
There is naturally the strong appeal for the imme- 
diate purchase of a radio. On the other hand, there 
will be brought to the consciousness of the public 
that the radio does not completely serve to satisfy 
the musical desires of the home. Hence 
argument for the piano. This is merely one of the 
angles that presents itself in the kaleidoscopic picture 
of changing conditions in the retail piano market. 


a strong 


The piano dealer must bolster up his lines of de- 
fence. Further, he must be prepared for a more ag- 
gressive selling campaign than ever before. 


who will complacently rely upon reports of good 


Dealers 
business ahead and wait for buyers to enter their 
stores with all problems settled except for the choice 
of the piano and terms of sale are due for a sad 
awakening. 

A nice looking store may be a good advertisement, 
but the real selling must be done outside of the ware- 
Newspaper advertising will help, but it can- 
Revamp the old 


rooms, 
not be expected to do all the work. 
prospect lists, get new names, and follow them up. 
Put the matter squarely up to the salesmen to use 
their outside contacts. In these times of intense 
competition there is no room for the man who relies 
solely upon his house to supply him with live pros- 
pects. 

In the race for sales, victory will come oftenest to 
the dealer who has prepared his campaign in advance, 
and who does not flag in his efforts to use every avail- 
able channel to reach new prospects. There are no 
cut and dried formulas to be applied. 
problem is an individual one. Each sale has individ- 


There is only one common factor 


Each dealer’s 


ualistic features. 
—initiative plus WORK. 
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Corley Company Moves Into 
Beautiful New Building 


The Corley Company, of Richmond, Va., recently held a 
formal opening of its new building, at 213 E. Broad Street. 
The former Corley store was completely destroyed by fire 
the evening of September 17, 1927. The concern has since 
been in temporary quarters nearby while a new building was 
being erected on the old site. The opening was celebrated by 
a musical program, to which the public was invited. In ad- 
dition to the various musical features, an added attraction to 
the general public was the exhibition of original paintings by 
famous artists and pictures of scenes from well known 
operas. 

The new Corley store is one of the most modern and com- 
plete retail establishments in the city, occupying three stories 
and basement, extending the full length of the block between 
Broad and Grace streets. The street floor is a continuous, 
square-long salesroom comprising several departments. On 
the upper floors are two piano salons as well as separate 
salons for organs, talking machines and radios, twenty- 
three private studios for teachers, an auditorium for private 


Where to Buy 


dod 


recitals with a capacity of 150 persons, and the firm’s busi 
ness othces. 

Provision 
studio. 

The basement is occupied by an additional display room 
and a modernly equipped factory department for the ser- 
vicing of musical instruments and radios, Restrooms are 
provided for employes and patrons, and the building has a 
total floor space of 35,000 square feet. 

New type “record readers” are installed in the talking 
machine department for the convenience of patrons in 
quickly selecting records, in addition to five private sound 
pre »of record booths. 

The Corley Company is one of the city’s older retail or 
ganizations, having been established in 1889. It has taken 
an active part in the development of musical interests locally, 
having been identified in the promotion of many leading mu- 
sical events. It sponsored, jointly with The News Leader 
Richmond's first week of pier opera early this year. The 
festival is to be repeated in January under the same auspices. 


also has been made for a radio broadcasting 


Columbia’ s Export Trade 


John Lilienthal, of the Columbia Phonograph Company, 
recently stated that Columbia products are now being sold 
in the remotest corners of foreign countries. He analyzed 
the export problem in the following words: 

“In the sales field the confidence of the buyer is an obvious, 
basic factor. In the home market where language and cus- 
toms are alike there is no difficulty in ‘putting over’ the 
message. However, in foreign markets, where the foreigner 
is suspected of monopolizing the market; where there exists 
a different set of customs, habits, temperaments and above 
all an alien tongue, the undertaking is more difficult. Be- 
sides knowing one’s line, it is essential to understand per- 
fectly the geographic, economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and to speak, as well as understand, the native 
language. With this information and knowledge the differ- 
ences are bridged and the way is paved for successful busi- 
ness relations, if handled astutely. 

“South America is one instance where a foreign field 
awaits the “go-getter.” Though civilization has not advanced 
to a great degree, the natives are great lovers of music and 
many of them have endured hardships of one kind or an- 
other so that they might enjoy the Magic Notes. There is 
no limit to this opportunity and to quote President Cox of 
the Columbia Phonograph Co.—'Success is bound te come to 
the dealer who goes to his world instead of waiting for it 
to come to him,’’ 


Piano Classes on Pacific Coast 


With the cooperation of Sherman, Clay & Co., the Tacoma 
Times is managing a series of piano classes, free for all 
teaders of the paper. The instructor is Mrs. Zay Rector 
Bevitt, originator of the Bevitt system for learning to play 
the piano. This system is fostered by Sherman, Clay & 
Co. and has been installed in a number of schools in Coast 
cities. Mrs. Bevitt is also conducting piano courses in other 
cities of the Pacific Northwest at present, with the coopera- 
tion of Sherman, Clay & Co. 


W alter Lane Dead 


Just as the MusicaAL CoURIER was going to press, word 
was received from Holland, Mich., that Walter Lane, of the 
old Bush & Lane concern, died in that city on Monday morn- 
ing, November 5. Mr. Lane was well known in the piano 
business as one of the old line of piano builders. A more 
complete account will appear in the next issue of this paper 


Equity Receiver for Schleicher & Sons 


According to reports, Nathan R. Margold has been ap- 
pointed as equity receiver for Schleicher & Sons, New York 
piano dealer, located at 152 Fourth avenue. Assets of the 
company were given as about $105,000, mostly in installment 
accounts, against liabilities of $75,000. 


R. K. Maynard Dead 


A report from Pasadena, Cal., states that R. K. Maynard, 
died at his home in that city on Friday, October 26. The 
late Mr. Maynard was well known in the trade, having for 
the past ten years represented the M. Schulz piano on the 
Pacific Coast, 


William Straube Dead 


William Straube, who many years ago founded the Straube 
Piano Company of Hammond, Ill, died at his home in 
Downers Grove, Ill., on October 22. He was buried at 


Naperville, Ill., on October 24. 








ACTION BRACKETS 





NASSAU ACTION BRACKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foundry & Mfg. Co., Inc., Box 253, Nassau, Rens. Co., 
N. Y. Our specialty Upright Player and Grand Brackets. 27 
years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St.. New York City. 





BASS STRINGS 





KOCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 
Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by the 
leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 Second 
Avenue, New York. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





BRECKWOLODOT, JULIUS, & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, rar oy Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Dolgeville, N 





MACHINERY 


PLAYER LEATHERS 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass 
Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
) ll “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 

ser. 


ZEPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, Nveliness 
and permanency. For use on pouches and repairing pneu- 
matics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, New York. 








MUSIC ROLLS 


SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, INC., 
manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll for 88 Note 
Players and also Expression Reproducing Piano using Stan- 
dardized Tracker Bar. Catalog included latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 66 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. 








PIANO HAMMERS 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 


Ss. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high- Ente piano 
benches and wood specialties. South Haven, Mich 








SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





MONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, manu- 
facturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin Slides, Drop 
Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, and Pump 
Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 Opera Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











PIANO PLATES 





AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
aching molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine. 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Olls. 
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New Sales Tendencies 


in the Piano Business 


By A. G. GULBRANSEN 


President Gulbransen Company, Chicago 


In certain sections of the country a very alarm- 
ing development affecting the piano business is tak- 
ing place. This is the policy of some of the dealers 
of doing a very large proportion of this business in 
used pianos, instead of concentrating on the sale of 
new instruments. 

Probably in évery piano store in the country there 
is a certain normal amount of business to be done in 
used instruments—in second-hand pianos taken in 
trade. While many are undoubtedly reconditioned 
and put into shape that really belong in a scrapheap 
instead, there is nevertheless justification for a small 
amount of this business. 


Manufacturers Encourage Practice 

But to me it is very discouraging to learn that 
piano manufacturers are engaged in a regular traffic 
of selling used pianos, are printing lists of them, cir- 
cularizing the dealers, offering these old piano relics 
at very low prices; selling them “by the yard” as it 
were. It is almost unbelievable that manufacturers 
would be so shortsighted as to take up an angle such 
as this. 

From a selfish standpoint every sale of a used in- 
strument kills the sale of a new one. From the broad 
standpoint of the piano business every old piano relic 
sold hurts the whole business. 

From the standpoint of home owners, every one 
sold helps to spread the thought in the minds of 
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people that pianos are old-fashioned, that any kind of 
a piano will do for the home; from the standpoint of 
the student, every used instrument is a discourage- 
ment to the child in music study, fails to inspire and 
directly retards the advancement of the piano as an 
important factor in child music education. 


Blotch on Piano Business 


Investigation shows that most of these old instru- 
ments are old-fashioned, clumsy, bulky, unattractive. 
Their continued use in American homes is a blotch 
on the piano business. In appearance they are eye- 
sores, in tone they are inharmonious, displeasing ; in 
touch they are repulsive to the student and to the 
pianist. 

The sale of these instruments to the 
homes has not a single point in its favor. 

In the districts where a specialty is being made of 
used instruments, public opinion is being molded un- 
favorably; the public will soon judge the piano by 
these decrepit old instruments that the merchants 
are offering and selling. 


American 


The Spreading of Disease 


In his traffic in these instruments the piano mer- 
chant becomes a party to the spreading of disease, 
vermin and filth, for it is a proved fact that epidem- 
ics, uncleanliness have had their origin in the ex- 
change of used furniture between families. The 
piano, on account of its hundreds of small crevices, 
the presence of felt and leather and other absorbent 
materials, is an ideal resting place for germs out of 
a slovenly home. 

‘t is a poor compliment to the merchants of 
district or a state to have piano manufacturers use it 
as a dumping ground for old instruments. It would 
be far better to temporarily resfrict the volume of 
piano business in a territory than to try to stimulate 
demands to try to overcome buying resistance with 
low priced, worthless instruments. These piano 
relics, remember, will continue to exist and to curse 
the piano industry, for years, and some of them for 
generations. 


A Body-Blow to the Business 


The piano manufacturers and the piano merchants 
engaged in this traffic, I am sure, do not realize the 
full seriousness of their step. If they did they would 
hesitate to administer this supreme body-blow to the 
business which has for years been their means of live- 
lihood and a prosperous livelihood at that. 

I predict that there will be a sweep of indignation 
against this practice. It is too destructive, it is too 
serious to result otherwise. The damage that has 
already been done will take years and scores of years 
to overcome. In no other field is the public offered 
household merchandise relics on a scale worth talk- 
ing about. Public thinking toward the piano is 
wrong, it is true, but that is no excuse for piano 
manufacturers and piano merchants to help along 
this wrong thinking on the part of the people. It is 
their job to change public opinion and it can never 
be done by making the small merchants’ store the 
dumping place for the cast-off pianos of the big 
cities. 

ae — 


Lee S. Roberts in Business Again 


Lee S. Roberts is so well known to the music trade gen- 
erally that it will be of interest to know that he has again 
opened a store in San Francisco. As a song-composer and 
as vice-president of the Q R S Music Co. Mr. Roberts ac- 
quired a fortune it was generally understood. Some years 
ago, he opened a handsome store known as the Chickering 
Warerooms in San Francisco, dealing in Chickering pianos 
and Zenith radio. In the spring of this year he sold out to 
George Q. Chase of Kohler & Chase, who has amalgamated 
in San Francisco all the lines of the American Piano Com- 
pany. 

The new Lee S. Roberts’ store is at 386 Post street. It 
consists of a “sidewalk store and mezzanine floor in a fash- 
ionable location fronting on Union Square. Mr. Roberts is 
dealing in radio and is specializing also in moving picture 
cameras and moving picture supplies. There is also a de- 
partment for designing radio cabinets. 


To Arrange Annual Band Contests 


The Northern California School Bandmasters’ Association 
was formed in San Francisco on October 20th, following a 
dinner at the Whitcomb Hotel. The object of the Associa- 
tion is especially to arrange for the annual school band con- 
tests, held in conjunction with San Francisco music week. 
The hosts on the occasion were members of last year’s band 
contest committee consisting of: Chairman, E. J. Delano of 
the band and orchestra department, Sherman, Clay & Co.; 
Daniel Miller, president, Conn San Francisco Co.; Dewey 
C. Waters, of Waters & Ross, Holton Band instrument 
agents, and K. Gagos, of the H. C. Hanson Music House, 

3uescher and Elkhart instrument dealers. Some of the 
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school principals have formed an auxiliary committee. They 
hope to secure a state appropriation to assist the winning 
school bands in going east to compete in the national school 
band contest. 


November 8&8, 


Prominent Libraries and Museums 
Seek Columbia Schubert Displays 


A striking feature of Columbia’s Schubert Week—Back 
to Melody—November 18-25—is the number of requests 
for Schubert displays crowding in from public libraries 
and museums, at Schubert Centennial Headquarters, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 

Among the larger libraries which have volunteered special 
exhibits of Columbia’s novel material are Boston, New 
York, Providence, Brooklyn, Newark, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Atlanta, New Orleans, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
a Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, Seattle, Port- 
land, Ore., and Los Angeles, while the number of smaller 
cities and towns so far included is 1,250. 

No less suggestive is the interest manifested by art mu- 
seums, which are using Columbia’s printed matter in connec- 
tion with exhibits of old-time musical instruments. 

The cooperation of these high-grade educational institu- 
tions is explained by the fact that Columbia supplies free 
of charge many distinguished items available nowhere else, 
including facsimile pages from Schubert’s diary, his orig- 
inal musical scores, similarly reproduced, and copies of the 
first American program (New York, 1851) that covered 
his C Major Symphony, now offered this year for the first 
time on American records as Columbia Masterworks Set 
No. 88. 


Piano Exhibits at Food Show 


The annual Food Show which took place this year in 
San Francisco late in October can be counted on to bring 
together thousands of householders, many of them of mod- 
erate means. As a rule, however, those attending the show 
are interested in the home and for that reason several of 
the music houses usually make a point of having exhibits at 
the Food Show. The Baldwin Piano Co. had a large and 
attractive booth showing Howard and Monarch pianos, both 
popular products of the Baldwin factory. Sherman, Clay 
& Co. had a booth showing several of the radio lines handled 
by that firm, but especially featuring its own new dynamic 
speaker. The H. C. Hanson Music House also had a booth 
showing Buescher and Elkhart band instruments, radios, 
moving picture cameras and a department where orders were 
taken for any of the music lines carried by the house, in- 
cluding pianos. All the music booths at the Food Show 
seemed to be attracting a great deal of attention. 
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Official News From the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce 


Delbert L. Loomis Tells of 
His Trip to Pacific Coast 


Delbert L. Loomis, executive secretary of the National 
Music Merchants Association, returned recently from his 
long trip which carried him from the Pacific Coast through 
many cities of the west and thence to New York via Chi- 
cago. Mr. Loomis has given out the following account of 
his impressions of the Coast, some sidelights that are of 
interest. The report follows: 

When a man makes his first trip to the west coast in 
any capacity, he obtains impressions which are so alto- 
gether extraordinary that he has great difficulty in not talk- 
ing about them. most of the time to everybody he meets. 
It is probably safe to say that every man who travels west 
for the first time is skeptical and really thinks, down in 
his heart, that much that he has heard about the “western 
spirit” is largely “conversation.” In my own case, | found 
all that had been said was true and then some! You may 
call it spirit, enthusiasm or by any other term, but it is 
a very definite, tangible and inspiring attitude on the part of 
the western man which communicates itself to the visitor 
within fifteen minutes after he arrives on the coast, Of 
course it is what has made possible the enormous business 
activity there in all lines. One can do business quickly with 
the west coast man—or learn without too great delay that he 
is not at all interested and that time would be wasted in 
further discussion. In other words, the west coast man is 
not a waster of time, he works fast himself and apparently 
likes to talk with men who work in the same manner but 
the west coast man is always courteous, always willing to 
give a visitor all the time necessary to tell his story. 

It was an unalloyed joy to meet the western music men. 
They expressed keen interest in the National Association 
and in the promotional work which is being carried on in 
cooperation with the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music and also in all of the activities of the Music In- 
dustries Chamber of Commerce, and they backed up this 
interest by joining the National Association. In many 
cities where previously there was only possibly one and 
occasionally no member at all in the National Association, 
the music merchants became one hundred per cent members 
in our Association. 

™n San Francisco I] was joined by Shirley Walker, one 
« our Vice- Presidents, and his advice and counsel during 
the balance of the trip was of the greatest possible benefit 
and assistance to me. The managers of the Sherman, Clay 
& Company stores in the various cities gave liberally of 
their time, in many cases arranging for the meetings and 
in helping in other ways to facilitate the covering of the 
territory. 

In addition to the cities originally scheduled for the trip, 
I added one, that of Vancouver, B. C., having a feeling that 
our Association should extend its greetings and expression 
of good will to members of the trade in western Canada. 
We have a number of members of our Association located 
in the cities in the eastern part of Canada. The same vi- 
dence of cordial good will was apparent among the mem- 
bers of the trade in Vancouver. 

One word should be said regarding the hospitality of the 
western music men; it is well known to all those who have 
been so fortunate as to have become acquainted with it 
through personal experience. From the moment I arrived 
in Los Angeles until I said good-bye to the last man in 
Spokane, Washington, it was always the same story—they 
just could not do enough to make the stay not only profitable 











but most enjoyable. All of these things leave an impres- 
sion which can never be effaced from the memory and it is 
just these things which cannot fail to act as an incentive 
in the cities in the eastern part of Canada. The same evi- 
sistance personally wherever possible, but to make our 
growing organization of greater value to these men. 

The success of this trip points the way, perhaps, to what 
may be done to bring the National Association to a point 
where it will be the most powerful organization in the field 
of Association activities. It demonstrates as nothing else 
could have done, the extraordinary interest which is taken 
in the promotional activities of our Association by music 
merchants the moment they come to a clear understanding 
of the objects we are working for and the accomplish- 
ments which have already taken place. 


C. of C. Directors Meet 


The following members of the Board of Directors of the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce were present at a 
meeting held in Chicago on October 23rd, at the Drake 
Hotel: F. P. Bassett, C. D. Bond, Mark P. Campbell, Nels 
C. Boe, C. D. Greenleaf, W. E. Guylee, Roy S. Hibshman, 
Hermann Irion, E. R. Jacobson, W. A. Mennie, C. J. Roberts, 
Max J. deRochemont, R. T. Stanton, C. Alfred Wagner, 
Henry E. Weisert, Arthur L. Wessell. 

There was also in attendance by special invitation of the 
Board, Roger O'Connor, who was appointed chairman of 
the 1929 General Convention Arrangements Committee re- 
cently by President Hermann Irion. 

The Drake Hotel in Chicago was decided upon as the 
place of the next music industries convention to be held 
during the week of June 3rd, 1929, this date also being the 
one chosen for the Radio show which is to be held at the 
Stevens. 

The development of plans for a mass meeting of the entire 
industry was referred to the Executive Committee with in- 
structions to report in detail at the next meeting of the 
board in January. 


Slogan Contest on the Air 


The $1,000 Music Slogan Contest has “taken the air,” it 
has been announced by the Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce. Twice a week until the close of the contest, 
December 1, announcement of it will be made by the Federal 
Radio Corporation over Station WGR at Buffalo, the Cham- 
ber was informed in a letter fronf the corporation, which in 
its announcement offers to supply to its listeners leaflets 
containing all information about the contest. This is the 
first company to have adopted this means of assisting the 
contest, but it is expected that others will do so and that in 
time the contest announcement will be broadcast from sta- 
tions in all sections of the country. 

Meanwhile slogan entries are pouring in in great volume 
from all parts of the country, every state in the Union being 
represented by hundreds of suggested slogans from big and 
little communities. To date, it is estimated, not less than 
20,000 entries have been received, written in a medley of 
languages, including besides English, German, French, 
Italian, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish and Czecho-slovakian. 
One of the entries received early in the contest was from a 
small town in Germany. 

While no attempt at classification has been made, prelimi- 
nary examination of the entries reveals that they come from 
Persons | in all walks of life, including physicians, vain 
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journalists, cler ‘gymen, business men, clerks, students, pro- 
fessional musicians, artists and men and women obviously 
engaged in humbler avocations. It is apparent, too, that the 
great majority of those who so far have submitted slogans 
have been actuated by a keen love of music and the desire 
to aid in its general advancement, rather than by the hope 
merely of obtaining the prize. 

Almost without exception the contestants have not been 
satisfied to submit only one slogan. In most cases several 
have been sent in, and in quite a number of cases as many as 
one hundred have been submitted by a single contestant. 
They are written on every conceivable sort of stationery, 
from monogrammed note paper, coarse “scratch” sheets to 
the printed form attached to the leaflets supplied to dealers 
by the Chamber. The great number of entries written on 
paper other than the forms supplied by dealers seems to 
indicate either that prospective applicants were unable to 
obtain leaflets from their dealers or that they were unwilling 
to wait until the dealer was able to supply them with leaflets. 

Perhaps a majority of the entries so far received have 
been from women, who apparently have taken a great interest 
in the contest from the very start. One reason for this prob- 
ably has been because of the attention given to it by women’s 
clubs, one such organization in Ocean City, New Jersey, 
having announced in the local newspaper that the slogan 
contest would constitute an item on the agenda for the next 
meeting of the club. 

In many cases the entries are accompanied by a letter 
from the contestant, voicing approval of the contest and 
elaborating upon the slogans submitted. In several instances 
the writers give sketchy biographical details concerning 
themselves. One notable instance among the latter was that 
of a young girl, high school student in a little town in 
Wisconsin, who enclosed a photograph of herself garnished 
with a multitude of little red satin hearts fastened all about 
the snapshot. 


Music in North Dakota Schools 


One of the reasons why the influence of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music is so extensive, and 
its ideas so widely adopted, is that colleges and universities 
are disseminating these ideas through their extension depart- 
ments. The most recent instance of such cooperation, as 
voluntary as it is valuable, is that reported by the University 
of North Dakota in a letter to C. M. Tremaine, director of 
the Bureau. The following pari agraph qu 1oted from it indi- 
cates not only appreciation of the Bureau’s publications but 
also the way they are distributed to key people and the 
prestige of the Bureau among the educ ational authorities. 

“Replying to your letter of October 5, we wish to express 
our thanks for the publications sent to us. The Bureau of 
Educational Cooperation is working toward a larger appre- 
ciation of musical education in the schools of North Dakota 
and the material received will be loaned by the Bureau to 
educators for examination. In this way it will be accessible 
to schools in all parts of the state. We shall be pleased to 
write you later as to the demand which arises for informa- 
tion along musical lines and assure you that we shall be 
pleased to receive any new literature that may be published 
for distribution.” ‘ 

The signer of the letter is J. A. McCrae, secretary of the 
Bureau of Educational Cooperation of the University’s Ex- 
tension Division. 


Slogan Contest Notes 


The slogan contest committee of the Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce ,gives the following data in bulletin 
form: 

1. The American Piano Company is circularizing all of 
its dealers, urging them to get behind the Contest by active 
work in their communities. 

The Piano Promotion Committee is sending out special 
letters to more than 5,000 dealers throughout the country. 

A slogan from Germany has been received by the 
Committee. No, it was not in German. 

4. C. Bruno & Son, New York, have sent out 5,000 let- 

es enclosing leaflets to their dealers in all of the states. 

. C. M. Tremaine, Director of the National Bureau for 
the’ Advancement of Music, has sent a special letter asking 
the cooperation of 3,500 music clubs in the country. 
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HE two newest Packard Instruments, 

the Louis XVI, Style XX, Art Grand 
and the Louis XVI, Style B, Upright, 
have brought real Christmas Profits to 
all Packard Dealers. 


The Packard Piano Co. 


C Fie Christmas 
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HE Packard Free Piano Lesson Ser- 
vice is helping to make every month 
of the year as good as the Christmas 
7 Season. It worksall year. 


, 3320 Packard Avenue 


ge I Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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“Controversy equalizes fools 


and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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Bringing the Musician and the Piano 
Dealer Into an Alliance for Music— 
What the N. B. A. M. Has Done and 
Is Doing—What Are the Music 
Dealers Doing to HelpP—A New 
Project of the Musical Courier. 


The piano men of this country in both the trade and 
the industry have spent something like two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars in promoting the Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music. If they had spent half a mil- 
lion dollars, it would have been better; but even so, the 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars has made an im- 
pression, and that due to the work of C. M. Tremaine. 

The blunt fact is that Mr. Tremaine has received little 
individual encouragement from the dealers and the man- 
ufacturers in the piano industry. This may seem like a 
“knock” but it is not. It is merely the stating of a fact 
that the importance of the Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music -has not been realized by many, and all that 
can be credited to uplifting ideas in music with the end 
in view of helping the piano, has been something accepted 
as that it was the proper thing to do. Individually, there 
has been little help given to the Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, and yet there is not a piano man but will 
acknowledge the great value it has been and what it has 
meant to the piano industry and other musical instru- 
ments. 

Music and the Piano 
many i the who ask The Rambler 
the consolidating of the MusicAL CouRIER 

Musica Courter. Always has the MUSICAL 


There are trade 


he value of 


Extra with the 
COURIER institution supported the Bureau for the Advance- 


Music. The Rambler believes that if Mr. Tre- 
maine himself is asked as to this point, he will respond, and 


respond heartily, that the Musica Courter has always done 


ment of 


what it possibly could to help him in the carrying out of 
ideals. The consolidating of the MusicaAL CourRIER 
Extra with the Musicat Courter had for its basis the fact 


nis 


that piano men generally care seemingly little for music 
and far less for what music is to the advancing and the 
upholding of the demand for pianos. A letter received 
by The June from a well-known piano 
dealer, made a lot of selling 
pianos, objecting to the consolidation of the two papers, 
was something that proved a shock in that this dealer 


Rambler last 


money in 


one who has 


had no use for music or musicians. 
dealer assumes this attitude, or when a 


said that he 

When a piano 
manufacturer allows such ideas to present in de- 
crving the musicians, then the bottom 
been reached in the taking care of the piano and aiding 
that great profit-maker to give results that would be of 
value. Every salesman who sells a piano should be 
posted as to the accepting music as a basis for his talks. 

The developing of the MusicAL CouRIER, as it now is, 
the co-ordinating the two fields in music, that is the giv- 
ing of music to the people through the musical instru- 
the piano being the basic in- 
with veneration and 


plane 


music and has 


ments that are necessary, 
strument, should be 
respect by every one engaged in the piano business. 


approached 


Music as an Educational Feature 

It has been argued, and it has been accepted as a truth, 
that the introduction of music into the public schools of 
this country would help the musical instrument business. 
It will be found in the last issue of the Musitcar Courter 
that in its efforts to aid the Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music in its work its efforts to interest in 
placing music in the public schools, the presenting of a 
special department conducted by Albert Edmund Brown. 
Here is something that should be taken up by every piano 


and in 


man in the country, and every man who sells musical in- 
struments, and encouraged if no further than by the 
reading of what is presented in that department. 

It always has been the idea of The Rambler that the 
question of music as an educational feature was not en- 
couraged enough by piano men generally. We may say 
that the Bureau for the Advancement of Music presents 
the efforts of the piano men of‘this country, but it must 
be remembered that while the members of the associa- 
tion contribute towards the support of the Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, there are hundreds, we might 
say thousands, of men in the musical instrument business 
who do not belong to the associations and who do not 
help support the important Bureau that has so much to 
do with the carrying out of the introduction of music 
into the public schools of this country, and which is no 
small job for all associations, or any musical movement 
that may be in operation or in the projection. 

We believe that the MusicaL Courter will eventually be 
rounded out into a proposition that will assist in carrying 
on the work of the Bureau for the Advancement of Music, 
which is the proper organization that will make the contact 
with our public schools. 


Complete Cooperation Is Needed 

It is sad to relate, but this is a fact, that if an organization 
like the Bureau for the Advancement of Music is not backed 
by both musicians and musical instrument makers, it can 
not be brought about within a generation. The work already 
accomplished by the Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
has been of such a nature that this effort to consolidate those 
who profit by the education of the masses as to music, 
whether it be the piano or any other musical instrument, 
such a movement must rely upon the piano. Piano dealers 
and piano manufacturers should recognize this and they 
should read the musical news of the day as it is given in 
the Musicat Courter in the music section. Then will be 
carried on the trade or commercial side of the proposition 
in the musical instrument section. 

Let the earnest piano dealer who is bemoaning the fact 
that “times have changed” as regards the piano, bear in 
mind that the men who sell pianos today are not compelled 
to do the work of thirty or more years ago when pianos 
were sold by being placed in the homes of the people “on 
trial,” with the woman folks of the family wanting the piano 
and the men folks not wanting it, because if any preference 
was shown for music by the masculine mind it was thought 
that to be a- weakening on the part of the men, for music 
was supposed to be for women and children. 

Today, however, it is practically reversed, and men are 
giving more attention to music, in fact, than are the women. 
This is not said in disparagement of the women, for it may 
be that having obtained their political rights, it takes 50 per 
cent. of time off the political shoulders of the men of the 
family, for in thus dividing the time, the men have more 
hours for relaxation, and after the football and baseball 
games, they turn to music. This is being proven in the great 
use of the radio, and the radio is laying the foundations for 
a love of good music that we can not disparage. 


No Time for Music! 


Our friend who wrote to The Rambler last June said that 
he had “no time to waste” in reading about musicians, but 
further stated that he had spent time and money, and had 
found that he was not getting any return for what he was 
doing in that direction. If he did not get any returns that 
was his own fault. The Rambler has sold pianos in his 
day and he got more assistance from the musicians and the 
tuners of the towns that he worked in than he did from all 
other efforts, and he applied many to that end. Whenever 
The Rambler had charge of a piano house, he always had a 
music hall, and he kept that music hall working. 

If a musician comes into a piano store, he has due him the 
respect at least of the dealers and the piano salesmen, and 
the utilizing of the influence of the musician, as also of the 
tuner, should be part and parcel of his selling projects. If, 
however, he assists the musician in the manner the dealer 
who wrote the acid-like letter referred to says he did, he 
probably expected the musician to go out and come back 
the next day with a cash piano sale. In this case, he has 
no one to blame but himself for having any such idiotic idea 
as to what a musician can do. 

It is a subtle influence that the musician carries into a piano 
There should be a musical atmosphere in every piano 
store. If only the Musicat Courter is placed where the 
musicians who visit the warerooms can read it, it is that 
much of an assistance in the building to piano sales. It is 
also well that the musicians should know something about 
the musical instruments that they find necessary for the 
carrying on of their own work. 

Let the dealer study pages 20 and 21 of the November 1 
issue of the Musicat Courter, then apply what is there 
given to the work of the Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music, it will be found that the tie-up as between the Musical 
Instrument Section of the Mustcat Courter in the public 


house. 


November 8, 1928 
school department and the personalities interested in music 
in either of those departments, will obtain an incentive to 
look upon the effort that is being made to aid and assist the 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music as something that is 
attractive, is of value, and should help the Bureau through 
their personal feelings toward that movement. 
eR eR 


Howard E. Wurlitzer 


The following biography of the late Howard E. Wur- 
litzer, released for publication by the House of Wurlitzer, 
is inspiring reading, although it is merely the simple recital 
of the deeds and accomplishments of one who, throughout 
his life, was simple and entirely unassuming. In spite of 
the immense responsibilities that rested upon his shoulders 
throughout his business career, he found time for the de- 
velopment of the cultural side of life. To those who knew 
him, this combination of rare business insight with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the larger forces of life, was a 
revelation. 

The record which follows will not be needed by any one 
really of the music industry. So many and diverse were 
his interests in music industries, that his work is known. 
It is, however, entirely fitting as a sad testimonial to the 
memory of Howard E. Wurlitzer that this simple biography 
be given: 

“Howard E. Wurlitzer was born September 5th, 1871, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, the son of Rudolph Wurlitzer and 
Leonie Farny Wurlitzer. He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Helena Billing Wurlitzer, and his daughter, Mrs. 
Valeska Thoman, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and his son, Rai- 
mund B. Wurlitzer, of San Francisco, California; also, six 
grandchildren, John and Helena, children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Thoman, and Rymond, Howard, Thekla and Susan, 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Raimund B. Wurlitzer. He is 
also survived by his mother, Mrs. Rudolph Wurlitzer, who 
celebrated her eighty-sixth birthday last Monday, the 22nd; 
the two sisters, Mrs. George W. Farny, of Morris Plains, 
New Jersey, and Mrs. Karl E. Eilers, of New York City, 
and Seacliff, Long Island; also, two brothers, Rudolph H. 
Wurlitzer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Farny R. Wurlitzer, 
of North Tonawanda, New York. 

“Howard E. Wurlitzer has lived most of his life at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and entered the musical instrument business 
of his father in 1890, this business having been founded 
by Rudolph Wurlitzer in 1856 at Cincinnati, Ohio. Howard 
E. Wurlitzer after finishing his schooling in Cincinnati 
spent some time abroad, becoming acquainted with the musi- 
instrument business and the various manufacturers 
there. He then entered the business on his return to the 
country in 1890. He married Helena Billing in 1896. 

“He was the eldest of the three sons, and after the re- 
tirement of Rudolph Wurlitzer, the father, from business, 
Howard Wurlitzer became President of the Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Company, and remained so until June, 1927, when 


cal 


he relinquished a part of his responsibilities to become 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, and last Spring re- 
tired entirely from active participation in the business. 

“The three brothers, Howard, Rudolph and Farny, were 
associated in the business for over twenty-five years, and 
Rudolph H. Wurlitzer became President of the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company upon the retirement of his elder brother. 

“The business of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Company under 
the guidance of Howard E. Wurlitzer grew to be the larg- 
est musical instrument business in the world. The com- 
pany has a chain of over fifty stores in the leading cities of 
the United States, in addition to a number of factories. The 
company manufactures or sells every known musical instru- 
ment. Millions of people hear Wurlitzer instruments played 
daily all over the world as the organs have been sold not only 
in the movie theaters of. the United States but most of the 
countries of the world. The business is also well-known 
for its pianos and has a very fine collection of old violins, 
and today has the largest collection of Stradivarius violins 
in the world. It is also known for the Wurlitzer Harp. 
The Wurlitzer Company is also an important factor in the 
manufacture and distribution of radios. It was just recent- 
ly announced that the company had acquired a substantial 
interest in the All American Mohawk Corporation. 

“Howard E. Wurlitzer to all who knew him was an un- 
usually brilliant and able man. He was known for his 
great courage and ability in a business way, and had an 
uncanny memory, not only a memory of facts, figures and 
occurrences, but also the artist’s memory, once having been 
in a room even though his visit there was casual, his eye 
and memory retained the details of the decorations, color 
schemes, etc. 

“He travelled much and was well known abroad as he was 
in this country. He had just returned two weeks ago from 
a several months’ trip to Victoria, British Columbia, and 
the Pacific Coast, and was in good health and splendid 
spirits. He had, however, suffered from a number of seri- 
ous illnesses, beginning with an operation for appendicitis 
in September, 1914. He died from an attack of influenza, 
complicated by his old trouble.” 

Thus reads the record of the days and deeds of one who 
in life was a leader among men. And the mighty Wur- 
litzer organization, which, under his careful guidance, grew 
to its present position of paramount importance, stands as 
a monument in honor of Howard E. Wurlitzer. 
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“As a pianist I find the Baldwin Piano an ideal instru- 
ment—and especially for modern music—because any 
color, any nuance is made possible through the facility 
and the responsiveness of the Baldwin action and 
through the loveliness and power of the Baldwin tone. 


“As a composer I find in this Piano my best collabor- 
ator because often it knows how to make suggestions to 
my harmonic phantasy and orchestral color and it is 
ever a precious aid to my work.” 
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OTTORINO RESPIGHI 


distinguished Italian composer, conductor, and pianist, returns to this 
country in November for his third American tour, opening with the 
premiere of his Toccata with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, Willem Mengelberg conducting, on November 28 and 29, 
and including other appearances as soloist with the San Francisco, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago Symphony Orchestras. Mr. Respighi will be present 
for the first performance of his opera, “The Sunken Bell” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House towards the end of November. He is still avail- 
able for a few concert engagements during his stay here. Detailed 
information can be obtained from 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 
Steinway Bldg., New York Packard Bidg., Philadelphia 





Che Baldwin Piano Company 
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Violinistic Aristocracy—musicians who know— 
come to Violin Headquarters—Wurlitzer 
—to select their instruments 


The following well-known artists, teachers, and orchestra players 
have recently purchased violins from us.— Why not you? 


Nathan Abas 
Abas String Quartet, San Francisco 
Harold Ayres (Guadagnini) 
Concert Master Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Louis Bailly (Gaspara da Salo) 
Solo Violist—Professor—Curtis Institute, Philadelphia 
Harold Berkley (Guadagnini) 
Soloist—Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
Paul Bernard 
Musical Art Quartet, New York 
Gregory Besrodny 
National Broadcasting Co. 
Mme. Ruth Breton 
Concert Soloist 
John Corigliano (T ononi) 
Concert Soloist—New York 
Rafael’ Galindo (Jos. filius Andreas Guarnerius) 
String Quartet—National Broadcasting Co. 
Jacques Gordon (Stradivarius) 
Soloist—Concert Master Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Joseph Gorner (Guadagnini) 
Leading Soloist Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
Emil Heerman (Stradivarius) 
Concert Master Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Louis (Guadagnini) 
Musical Art Quartet, New York 
Miss Marianne Kneisel 
Leader Marianne Kneisel- Quartet, New York 
Hugo Kortschak 
Teacher and Well-Known Concert Artist 
William Kroll 
Soloist Elshuco Trio, New York 
Sydney Levin 
Asst. Concert Master, Hippodrome, New York 
(Stradivarius) 
Soloist—Professor—Curtis Institute, Philadelphia 
Benno Rabinof (Guadagnini ) 
Eminent Violinist, New York 
Alfredo San Malo 
Concert Virtuoso, New York and Paris 
Miss Caroline Powers Thomas 
Concert Soloist, New York 


Efrem Zimbalist 
World Famous Virtuoso, New York 


(Guadagnini) 


(Guadagnini) 
(Januarius Gagliano) 


(Stradivarius) 


(Guarnerius ) 
(Stradivarius) 
(Guarnerius) 


(Gagliano) 


(Stradivarius) 
(Stradivarius) 


(Stradivarius) 


FAMOUS CELLISTS 
Edgar Sittig 
Sittig Trio, New York 
Gerald Warburg 
Soloist, New York 


Willem Willeke 


Soloist—T eacher—Founder Elshuco Trio 


Frank Pilawski 
Detroit Symphony 


(Goffriller) 
(Goffriller) 
(Nicolo Amati) 


(Strad-Bergonzi) 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Jos. Romain Verney 

Violist, Abas String Quartet 
Lajos J. Fenster 

Violist, San Francisco Symphony 


(Balestrieri) 


(Ventapane ) 


CINCINNATI 
Raoul Berger (Guadagnini ) 
Violinist, Cincinnati Symphony 
Peter Froehlich 
Violist, Cincinnati Symphony 
Sol Ruden 


Violinist, Cincinnati Symphony 


(Antonio Cassini) 


(Camillus Camilli) 


LOS ANGELES 
Harry Gronsky (Guadagnini) 
Solo Violinist, Los Angeles 

Miss Leonora Neblett 
Solo Violinist, Los Angeles 


(Gagliano) 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Earle Hummel 
Concert Soloist, Albany, N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Dall ’Aglio) 


Armin Auffarth 
Leader, Lafayette Theatre, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Guadagnini) 


DETROIT 
Igor Geffen 
Cellist, Detroit Symphony 


Arno Segall 


Violinist, Detroit Symphony 


(Testore School) 


(Guadagnini ) 


It will pay you and every other violin lover, student and collector, to fellow the lead of professional violinists and come 


to violin headquarters to select your violin. 


The professional violinist selects his instrument with greatest care, as his reputation and his living largely depend upon 
his choice. Besides wanting a violin with an unquestioned guarantee of authenticity, he requires one with just the nuances 
of tone most suitable to his individuality. He naturally comes to Wurlitzer—Violin Headquarters—because he knows it 
contains the largest and finest collection of rare violins in the world from which to choose. A good opportunity is presented 
now to make your selection from the collection of violins which our Mr. Freeman purchased in Europe this summer. Prices 


range from $150 to $1,000. Extraordinary values. 


Certificates, bearing the joint signatures of Mr. Rudolph Wurlitzer and Mr. Jay 
C. Freeman, are issued to purchasers of instruments from the Wurlitzer collection. 


WURLIIZER 





VIOLIN HEADQUARTERS 
120 West 42nd Street, New York 
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